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PREFACE. 



It is now more than a quarter of a century since any pop- 
ular Annotations on the Pentateuch have been given to the 
American public, if we except only Jmnieson^a very brief 
notes reprinted in this country. 

During all this period BusK may bo said to have been the 
only commentator on this portion of the Scriptures accessible 
to the mass of readers. And yet, this is the period in which 
the literature of the Pentateuch has most immensely ia- 
creased. The questions lying at this threshold of revelation 
have become the leading questions of religious inquiry : and 
skepticism, seeking the darkest and most remote plae^ for its 
operations, has labored around the origin of things, to throw 
obscurity upon God's revealed word hereabouts, to question 
the historical verity of th^e pages, and to bring to bear, 
with an inspiration of the Evil One, "the oppositions of 



God's word suffers nothing from such captious queryiugs 
and cavillings as deface the pages of the modern destructive 
school. The Pseudo-bishop's criticism bewrayeth itself. The 
animiis of this Pilate-judgment, that pronounces Chi'ist fault- 
less, but gives Him over to His crucifiers, is too manifest to 
mislead sober inquirers, even though the oiEcial robes of the 
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iv PREFACE. 

Colenaos, like thuse of Paate himself, might seem to cany 
Bome authority. The great vital question, urged, whether, in 
pretence or otherwise, by bo many, at this moment, is, " W7iai 
is truth f" And Jeaua answers, that " to this end was He bom, 
and to this end He came into the world, that He should bear 
witness unto the truth," and true enough is it, and must ever 
ie, that "every one that is of tie truth heareth Hia voice." 

The author has had constantly in eye the recent efforts of 
a specious infidelity, burrowing at the gateway of revela- 
tion, and assaulting the historical accuracy of these original 
records, to undermine, if possible, the foundations of scrip- 
tural truth. The various questions broached hereabouts, 
have been carefully treated, in this volume, -without parading 
the names of the cavillers or their works, but by a simple 
exhibition of the subjects, such as may serve to answer the 
inquiries of multitudes, and to place ia their hands the ma- 
terials for " putting to silence the ignorance of foolish men." 
It may here be observed that the apostate bishop already re- 
ferred to, fills his pages mainly with the weaknesses of certain 
commentators, and with the flaws which he picks in their 
defences of the truth, and then sets all this to the account of 
the Scripture itself, as tJiough the word of God could be held 
responsible for the follies and imbecilities of those who, in 
different ages and on different principles, have professed to 
elucidate this revelation. 

The aid of science is invoked by skeptics, to overthrow God' 
written word, and scientific men claim to interpret the docu- 
ments ill nature's volume without reference to these inspired 
oracles. It is judged unscientific to refer to these pages in evi 
dence; and the specious dict%mn has gone forth, from such 
schools, that the Scripture does not profess to teach science. 
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PREFACE. V 

But surely it has utterances in the deportment of natural 
science which belong to the very foundations, and which 
science cannot ignore, because this is the highest testimony in 
the case, — testimony to fects that are beyond the reach of mere 
naturahstic inquiry. And it must always be a " science/alse- 
ly so oalled " which ignores these divine records, as though 
they were not the very cream of well-attested truth. Here are 
real histories, the only written histories of the events. They 
are amply authenticated. They are histories with which all 
true theories must harmonize. We point to the fact that ad- 
vancing discoveries in natural science, while they have over- 
thrown proud theories of scientific men, have sustained the 
Biblical statements. We point also to the fact that this nat- 
m-alism, which would explain away the flrat priociplcs of re- 
vealed truth, aims also to explain away Giod Himself from the 
universe ; and thus, while it would deny future retribution and 
even Divine Providence, would tear away from men all their 
precious hopes for another world. 

In treating the vexed question of " the creative days," the 
author has confined the discussion to the Introduction, with- 
out disturbing the comments. He has adopted the view 
which- is now most commonly accepted among orthodox 
writers,— the view of Chalmers and Wardlaw, and more 
lately of Dr. Murphy of Belfast, — which adheres strictly to 
the plain sense of the scriptural passage. For, aa Keil in his 
late work, well remarks, " Exegesis must insist upon this, and 
not allow itself to alter the plain sense of the words of the 
Bible from irrelevant and untimely regard to the so-called 
certain inductions of natural science. Irrelevant we call 
such considerations as make interpretation dependent upon 
natural science, because the creation lies outside the limits 
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of empirical and speculative research, and, as an act of the 
Omnipotent God, belongs rather to the sphere of miracles 
and mysteries, which can only be received by faith, (Heb. si. 
8.) And untimely, because natural science has supplied no 
certain eonclosions as to the origin of the earth, and geology 
especially, even at the present time, is in a chaotic state of fer- 
mentation, the i^ue of which it is impossible to foresee." — 
pp. xlviii-ix. It is enough for ail lovers of the Scriptures that 
what is fixed in science — science truly so-called — agrees with 
what is found in this written revelation. 

This volume ia given to the public as containing the chap- 
ters upon which sceptical interpretation has most largely and 
perversely written. Anothei^ volume will cover the remaining 
chapters, and wiU be issued soon, if God will. And, should 
they receive the saine public approval as the author's volumes 
on the Historical Books of the New Testament, these will be 
followed by a further series on the Old or on the New, as 
God shall give opportunity. 
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INTROBTJCTIOK. 



GENESIS. 



This opening Book of the Holy aoripkirea is caUed Genesis, whicli is 
tlie title ^ven to it in the Septuaglut (Greek) vereaon, B. 0. 285. The 
term ia a Greek one, signifying a Urth, a generation, or mgin. The hook 
is properly ao called hecaiise it gives an inspired account of the origin of 
aU tMng8--espedally 6i mankind and of all earthly things. It is here 
declared that the material universe was created hy God— that the earth is 
not Eternal, nor of chance origin, as somo heathen philosophers have held, 
nor self-created, (aa others maintain), but that it had a heginning at the 
command of God, the only Creator. So all the Books of the Pentatench, 
or Five Books of Moses— are entitled according to the main subject of 
eacli The Hebrews caO the Book " Seresmh," according to their custom of 
naming the several Books of Scripture by the first word in the hoofc. This 
first word ".SCT-Miift" means "In (the) heginning." In the Alesandrme 
Codex the title is Tivsatc xoa/iov. And the Eabhins entitle it the Book of 
m begimdng, or of the Oenem. Beginning with the creation of the heav- 
ens and the earth, and ending with the death of the patriarchs Jacob and 
Joseph, this book records for ns not only the be^nning of tho worid and of 
mankmd, but also of the redeeming preparation for eataWisMng the King- 
dom of God. 

GENESIS HISTORICAL. 

The effort of the modem skepticism has been to throw doubt upon the 
origin of Revealed Helicon. Historical criticism has subjected both Tes- 
taments to the moat severe ordeal, to find, if possible, some lack of evidence 
in the records, whereby they may he set aside as " UTiMitorwal." 

The chief assaults have been made upon the Pentateuch and the Gos- 
pels, aa lying at the basis, respectively, of the Old and New TestamentB. 

Both Genesia and the Go^ by John treat of " tlu heginrmg." Both com- 
mence with the phrase " In {the) ieginmng." Both treat of the Creation 
and the Creator. Both have been very spedaHy assailed of late. In both 
cases the lum has been to deny their authorship and their antiqniiy— and 
to prove them to have been the product of another hand, at a later period. 

In both cases, tha object has been the same— to throw ohacurity upon 
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▼iil INTRODUCTION. 

the first tUnga of Hevelatioa and Religion, and to unaettle tlie popiilai 
faith in the Bihle as the ^ery word of God. 

It is plain that the Scriptures, in both TostamentB, rest upon the histor- 
ical truth of the Pentateuch. Just as ffeaeHa is prasupposed by the other 
four books, or parts of the Pentateuch, so all the five hooka of the Penta- 
teuch, as we shall show, are presupposed by the remainder of the Scrip, 
tures. Hence the strenuous effort to impugn the sabstantial verity of 
these original records, and to resolve them into mere myth, legend, or 
storn founded on fact. The zeal in this destructive criticism can be 
accounted for, only on the ground of man's natural aversion from the 
foundation truths of Scripture. It is an opposition to any Divine, written 
rule of faith and practice. It is a deep seated alienation from a personal God. 
It will be observed that those critics start out with a denial of any 
plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures. They assume that aU miracle and 
prophecy is impossible— that Is—any thing of the supernatural, in power, 
or in knowledge. But the foundation fact of the Old Testament is the 
Miracle of the Creation ; and the foundation fact of the New Testament Js 
the Miracle of the Incarnation, in the work of Now Creation, And this 
written Revelation itself is a Miracle. 

But how have they ascertained that a Miracle is impossible with God? 
A Miracle is only His estraordinary working, according to a higher law of 
His oi)eration. And to say that He cannot transcend natural law, is to say, 
that He cannot work out of His ordinary mode, and that He is limited to 
natural law, and Himself inferior to nature, instead of superior to it. The 
result of such a doctrine must be to deify nature aad to undeity God. 

The object of this destructive critldsm la not merely to aet aside the 
supernatural from the Scriptures, but to deny what ia Bupernatural in all 
the univerae- under the guiae of seienco to install natural law in the 
place of a personal living Jehovah. So it is alleged, by the same critics, 
that all human history ia only the development of natural law in human 
affeirs— and that every thing in the world's annals proceeds according to 
such a law as admits no Divine intervention in history. 
, But there is an historical basis of this Divine EeUgion apart from any 
questions as to the possibility of Inspiration or Miraole. For the main 
fects are interwoven with the world's history, and the miraculona fects 
have come down to us equally attested with any others. That there has 
been a creation and a deluge ia indisputable. The proofs are every where 
found. These documents of Hebrew Scripture are also the annals of Jew- 
ish History— and no history has such ample evidences. And the miracles 
of Moses are as much part of the history as anything that ia recorded. To 
deny them, is to destroy the foundationa of all history. So, in the New 
Teatament, the Apostles appeal to the most enlightened cities for the mi- 
raculous iacta of their mission. And what is supematuial, in the record, 
eomes to iia on the same historical basis as any thing that ia recorded 
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INTEODUCTION. Ix 

(See Bestm'ation of BeU^.) So ilIso tlie Jews, in our Lord's time, appealed 
to the writings of Moses, and the New Testament accredits tliem as his, 
and cltea the contents as inspired. 

S&tigsUriberg'h&s well said that the denial of the Pentateuch has its 
origin in the proneneas of the age to Naturalism, which has its root in ee- 
trangement from Qod I 

K objectors can so far impugn the Divine authority of these Mosaic 
records as io hold them to be " vmMatorieai," tliis will fuHy answer their 
purpose. If they can make men believe that this is any thing less than 
veritable history, then no matter for them, nor for us, what it is, or whose it 
ia. But this is not by any means so easily done. They have the advan- 
tage of the remote antiquity of these writings for starting their skeptical 
conjectures. But (1st) the wbole presumption Is, that what has come 
down to us through long ages aa history is really so, unless the contrary 
can be established. (3nd) They Mve to account for these records if they 
be not historical. They have to show us how they could have oilginated 
— and how they conld have obtained such universal currency and credence, 
and how such a people, so jealous of these sacred records, b& comprising 
the Institutions of their religion, and the annals of their nation, and as 
being the basis of their legislation, and as containing the registers of their 
femily descent, and the title deeds of their property, could liavo been bo 
utterly deceived for long ages. They have, also, (3d) to account for it that 
it should be reserved for this late day, and for them, to make such a discov- 
ery as that these primitive histories of the world are fiihle. Besides (4th) 
they must show in themselves some spirit of true historical investigation, 
apart from irreligious prejudice, — and some Buperi/>r learning, apart &om 
empty Bjwculation and fancy, before they can mate the world believe that 
these ancient and consistent records are not true. It is not enough to carp 
and cavil at alleged discrepancies and impossibilities in the narrative, for 
BtUI the great, chief imposaibility remains for them to dispose of-— the " im- 
possibility " of the whole Jewish history — and of the world's history— if 
this be not history — the impfssibility of any satisfactory account of these 
records, if they be any thing lees than real historical truth. 

I. The Mythic theory, which, at most, admits only a certain substratum 
of history, refers the leading narratives, especially such as involve any 
thing miraculous, to mytA. Or, these critics allege that the origin of these 
records is something purely legendary, such as belongs to many of the 
earliest heathen annals. But these critics have opposed each other in 
regard to any theory of the origin of such mytha which would be at all in 
keeping with the plain facts of the case, or furnish any probable solution. 
This theory, therefore, is even more difficult than that which it opposes. 
And, only when the whole Scripture is taken as historical truth, is it found 
to to simple, clear, consistent, and in keeping with all the known facta. 
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X INTEODXJCTION. 

and with tte long eatablisJied liolief, and with the imiverBal testimony. 
EBpeciaJIy the first chapters in Genesis oro alleged to be mythtcai—oa the 
Creation and Fall, etc. But the impossihility of these narratives being 
mythical, appears Jience ; 

(1.) Tijat instead of brfng diffuse and imaginative, these records are the 
most suhlhnely brief, concise, compact statements ; farthest rcmovod fToir 
idle stories or legends, such aa are found in heathen annals 

(3.) These accounts are found in the midst of plain, geograjh 1 t f 
ments, and they bear every mark of genuine history. 

(3.) If these records be myth, it is imposslWe for any one t t 11 h w 
they originated, and when ; and when and how they took d um ntar 
form, and received their present shape ; and how fat they a 1 und d n 
feet, or what basis they could have had, which would prop ly account f 

(4.) On all these points the mythical critics dispute with each other as 
eamesUy as they dispute with us. 

(5.) These narratives were committed to writing nearly a thousand years 
before the myths of the moat ancient nations. 

(6.) These records are connected — not diigointed and lragm.entary as 
mytheaie. 

(7.) These narratives have nothing of the fictitious and fabulous air 
which mythical legends have, but they refer to the only living and true 
God, as Creator and Kedeemer— and give a wmple and intelligible account 
of the great first facts of human history. And all history may as well be 
resolved into myffta as this. 

II. Some hold the narratives of the creation and fall of man, etc, to bo 
aUegoricnl; setting forth these ideas of man's natural and moral relations, 
ia the garb of history, as a Hnd of parable. This, stands on no better 
ground than the former. Others admit the historical basis, and allegorize 
—finding another sense besides the historical, underlying the history. 
Doubtless the narratives have pregnant import. But the "allegorical 
sense" is oftenmade to be anything but the simple, plain, substantial sense 
of the history. 

III. Akin to the mythical and alkgoriccd theories fa that of those who 
hold that those records have originated in the ''fioating tradition," or pop- 
ulsr story, which came afterwards to be put into this form by one or 
onother hand. 
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INTBODUCTION. xl 

Bat, OB this theory, also, it is imposaibie to account for the fects, or to 
ferret out tte autliorsliip, and most of all, to account for tlie univerBd be- 
lief in the history up to the time of the moderu akepticism. These falea 
critics can not agree upon an author, nor upon a date for the book ; and 
they differ among- themselves on this latter point by a thousand years. 

AUTHORSHIP, CREDIBILITY, ETC. 

" It is an admitted rule of all sound criticiBm, (says Bawlinaon,) that a 
book is to be regarded as proeeediog &om the author whose name it beais, 
tmlesa very strong reasons, indeed, catt be produced to the contrary." 

In deddingp upon the authorship of the Pentateuch, it is important to 
ohsemj that originally it was one book. The term jr£iTaT™;[of— from -nevTe, 
(Sve), and Ttaxoc, (volume), means ^mply a Jkefdld volume. This divi^on 
into five books, or parts, seems first to have been mentioned by Josephua, 
and probably occurred subsequently to the captivity, and after the reading 
of the Pentateuch in the synagogues had been commenced. It is mote 
commonly suxiposed to have ori^nated with the Septuaglnt version. 

In the Old Testament it is constantly referred to as one book. It is 
called " the Law," Neh. viii. 9 ; " the Book of the Laio," Joshua, i. 8 : 
Neh. siii. 1 ; " the Book of the Go-oenawC" 2 Kings, xiiii. 4. The unity of 
the Book is dearly seen in the contents, which form a closely connected 
whole. This Book is plainly not composed of scattered and disjointed 
iragments, bat gives us a narrative of the origin and early history of the 
human race in brief ; leading to the history of the patriarchs — their Divine 
treatment — God's -covenant with them — their development from a iamily 
to a nation — their institutions, civil and religious, with a view to their 
special culture in the Holy hand — the Land of Promise. These five por- 
tions belong to each other — each being the proper key to what follows, and 
each being presupposed by the following. The Pentateuch is in one vol- 
ume in the MSS. rolls to this day, called the Lme. 

This Book of the Zaw—the Law of Moiea—" tk» Book of the Oovewmt " 
so often referred to, and referred to as written by Moses, (Mark, lii. 36), 
which book was deposited in the ark of the covenant, and given int« the 
special charge of the Levites, to be read pubholy every seveu rears at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, in the hesjMjkif all Iirael™ and which must hive 
descended thus with the people iflppel along with their sacred in^titu 
tions there recorded : this book, ^ich the king was to write a copy of, 
for special reverence and preservation, could have been none other than 
the Pentateuch ; unless, indeed, any can suppose that the gnnmne work 
was lost, and that a spurious one was substituted in its place and w as 
received as genuine and believed to be such « ithout ever a suspicion be 
ing raised, among Mends or foes, during many centunes ThiB ifl more 
Incredible by far than the true theory, ixe Buxehrmm a EiSt Ei, p 65 
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KB INTRODUCTION. 

If Moses was iudeed the outlior of the Pentateucli, then wa soe that th« 
history is given us by an eye witness, and it follows that it mnst he true 
and historical, unless we can suppose that he meant to deceive. They who 
wish to destroy the force of the book as Divinely inspired, labor to pr^ve that 
It was not written by Moses, but by whom it was written they cannot agree 
even to conjecture. Vacillating between the times of Samnel and Ezra, 
through so many years, they can fix upon no author. And what won- 
dec? For there is none of these to whom the history is ascribed in the 
Scripture, hut it is uniformly ascribed to Moses. 

The proof of the Mosaic authorship is clearly established thus ; 

1. Be^nning with the time of the historian Manetho, who is so boasted 
in early Egyptian history, we have the Septuagint Greek version of the 
Old Testament, made about 283 B. C, and this shows us that the Penta- 
teuch, in its present form, existed at that time. 

3. Passing hack to the era of the Jews' retura from Babylon, we find 
them acknowledging the Pentateuch as the hook of their national law. It 
could not have boeo produced at that period else its acceptance must have 
been local, and ita language more modem. 



3. Passing still further hack we find the Samaritans receiving- the Pen- 
tateuch — alone of all the Old Testament Scriptures— and the same Penta- 
teuch which the Jews possessed.and simply because it was the Book of the 
Law given to Moses. This shows that its authority was not confmed to 
Judah alone. For surely, as the Samaritans received it from a priest of the 
ten tribes, and these tribes vrould not have received from the kingdom of 
Judah a book which established the religion of Judah, and the form of 
civil government, and the laws by which it was to be administered, it 
must have been already a long time in use before the separation of the ten 
tribes. It must, tlierefore, bo as old as the time of the Judges, and that 
was too near the time of Moses for a foi^ery of it as Moses's, by another, as 
Samuel ; even if any one could suppose Samuel to be a forger. They 
who ascribe tlie authorship of the Pentateuch to Samuel, while it aH along 
purports to be from Moses, must believe this monstrous absurdity. 

But 4 The Mosaic writings could not have been produced at any period 
subsequent to Samuel, since they make no mention of the order of kings 
which was instituted in Samual's time. Tlie Mosaic code refers to a kingly 
government as an innovation, which the people would introduce after the 
heathen custom. Deut. svii. 6. 

Again 5. The whole history of Samnel and his time recognizes the Mo- 
saic ritual as already in use, and presupposes the entire Mosaic history, 
aad can not be understood if these writings of Moses, in the Pentateuch 
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INTRODUCTION. siii 

be not taken, as tlie; stand — the aecessasy pteliminarr and basis of the 
whole imbsequent history. 

Farther G. "If the Mosaic Law had not been unlToraally known and 
revered as of Divine authority long before the time of Samuel, it could 
never have been compiled and received during the kingly government, 
Samuel would not have ventured to oppose the wishes of the people in 
appointing a king, on the pretext of its being a rejection of God for their 
king ; nor would he have attempted to impose such restraints on the mon. 
arch of the Jews, if unsupported by a previously admitted authority 
Such a iabrica,tion would never have esoapod detection and exposure, either 
by Sau!,wlio, for thelast years of his life, was in constant enmity with Sam- 
uel — or by Solomon, who, amidst his power and prosperity, must have felt 
hia fame wounded and his passions rebuked by the stern condemnation of 
the Mosaic Law. Samuel, therefore, could not have been the compilor of 
the Pentateuch," See Dean Gramas Lectures. 

But the theory of those who ascribe this work to Samuel is that he 
"gathered up the legendary reminiscences which he found floating about 
in his time, and endeavored to give them unity and sulffltance by connect- 
ing them into a continuous narrative for the instruction and improvement 
of his pupUs, aa a mere historical eiperiment." But who, upon any reflec- 
tion, could receive such a theory of these writings! To say nothing fur- 
ther of the wilful fraud, in which Bajnuel is supposed to write as if he 
were Moses, is it meant that Samuel framed the Levitical law with its 
minute institutes and exact ritunl, and made it appear to the people as if 
it had been instituted long before in the wilderness, and practiced by their 
natipn then and ever since, for five hundred years? Or, is it meant that 
these details, composing so extensive and thorough a system of laws and 
worship, were gathered up from floating traditions, or legendary reminis- 
ences? This, indeed, would be m-iraeuloiis, and, therefore, according to the 
assumption of these theorists, it is not supposable, since a miracle is in 
their view im^ossMe 

Can any one who refleuts a moment believe that aU this closely con- 
nected history — this extensive journal of a forty years' sojourn, with 
names and dates, and dady incidents, is a mere compilation of legendary 
reminiscences afloat among the people ? Tlie theory is simply absurd, and 
requires lar greater credulity than is charged upon the believers in Inspi- 
ration, and Miracle, and Prophecy. 

If then, (1) it were pretended that Samuel gathered all these exact and 
minute details of laws and histories from floating traditions, and framed 
them into a connected whole, as we have them in the Pentateuch, this 
would be supposing an impossibility, except by miracle, for such minute 
and connected details could not have been gathered from floating traditions. 

If (2) he received them by revelation, then the object of the false critics 
b not gained, which is to deny the Divine origin of the records. 
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If (S) Samuel merely represented these Institutions, (the laws anJ cua 
tomfi,) as Bupecjiatorally revealed — merely as the heatlien legisIatorB did, fo 
attach authoritj' to their lessons — then Samuel would need to be regarded 
in the light of an impostor. 

And so, also, (4) hia representing these Institutions as revealed of old to 
the fathers, or leaders, of the Hehrew peoplu and so representing, merely 
for public effect, and without any basis of truth, for this is the theory 
referred to, would be utterly im-onbistent with his character for veracity 
end honesty, 

(5.) This being a system so complirated and expensive as to require the 
highest authority for its enforcement upon the people, how could he mako 
them believe all the history of the Exodus, the giving of the law, etc., 
without any substantiftl foundation in fact ! " Could any one suppose that 
a boot of statutes might be now forged, or could have been forged at any 
time, for any modem nation, and imposed upon the people for the only 
book of statute that they and their iathers had ever known?" Whence 
came the tabernacle, with all its ordinamcea, if we do not presuppose the 
historical facts connected with its estabhehment? And if all this be "«n- 
historkal," are we to suppose that Moses also is a m^fh? and that the 
whole history is a fable ? Then why not all ancient history, and, indeed, 
all history? 

Obskeve (l.)-~-The New Testament sets forth, in the Epistle Ui the He- 
brews, the profound meaning of the Mosaic institutions, and argues the 
superiority of the New Testament economy, by proving Jesus to be greater 
than Moses. 

Obsbeve (3.) — There are, at least, two distinct c 
teueh to be fonnd in the Books of Samuel— 1 Samuel ii 
sviii. 3 ; and 1 Samuel ii. 33, compare Exodus islviii. 8. 

JaJtn has well said that the point to be proved by objectors is that it is 
impossible that the Pentateuch should be, or, on historic grounds, should 
be conceived to be, the genuine work of Moses; and that it must necessv 
lily be a more recent work, and be so reputed — this is what should have 
been proved by historical and critical arguments to make the olgector's 
position good. It is by no means sufficient to have started doubts — to 

have urged suspicions — to have framed craijectures. " That the tesii- 

mony for the genuineneBs of these books may be rendered suspicious by little 
sophisms proves nothing. Since it is possible by conjectures and artifices 
of this sort to render the veradty of the most honest man so doubtful aa 
that even an upright judge may hesitate." "The least that can be re- 
quired is to prove first that the author himself, and all subsequent wit- 
nesses, either could not, or would not speak the truth ; and secondlj/, that 
the Pentateuch can in no wise be, or bo considered, a production of Mosea 
M his age." JaAn's Int., page 195. 
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1. That Moses himself wrote the Book of the Law, or the Pentateuch, 
and " all the words of it imtil they were finished," is eKprefisly stated at the 
close of the whole, and just preceding the narrative of his death, (Dent 
mi. 0-14, and 33-24.) The hook was most carefnlly delivered by him to 
the charge of the priests to he placed in the ark. Dent. xsii. 36, and to ha 
read before Israel eTery seven years at the feast of tabemaclea ; that feast 
which specially commemorated their sojourn in the wilderness. In Eio- 
dus ivji. 14 it is referred to a.&"the Soak" — the volume well known as 
"written by Moaes," and here, and from time to time, ho received diieo- 
tions to write further records in this same book— as, for example, the Deca- 
logue ; see Esotlus, xsiv. 4-7; Exodus, xxsiv. 37: "And Moses wrote all 
the words of the Lord," etc. 

Indeed, we have the a th r's nan e exp esaly indicated in many places, 
and these are snch Imp rt n and p nunent portions as to carry with 
them aU the rest — so 1 ly nn t d— as of the same authorship. 
Throughout Deuteronomy es ptmg a ry few minor passages, we have 
Moses speaking in his own pors n f himself, and of the histoiy in which 
he was so immediately conce n d, W have " the Song of Moses," chapter 
jntxii, and " the Blessing f M sis hap r xxxiii, before his death. 

In chapter xxxi. 9 we find that Mosea himself not merely dictated the 
law, but actually wrote it himself : " And Moses wrote this law," etc. And 
further, that it was written "in a book" by him, verses S5, 36. 

And then we have his own exhortations and addresses, Deut. i. 28-31 ; 
ii. 36 ; T. 5 ; xi. 3, 8, 5, 7 ; sxxi. 3, See, especiaHy, Deut. xsviii. 61. 

3. At the close of the Book of Numbers it is expressly stated that the 
records are "the commandments and the judgments which the Lord cojn- 
manded, hy tlte kani of Moses," etc., Numbers isxvi. 13. This is a fonnal 
notice of the Mosaic authorship of the book. And then, after the recapit- 
ulation in Deuteronomy, with additions and esplanations, it is there again 
formally stated to the same efifect. No one would take any other impres- 
Bon from these passages than that these are the records as given by Moses, 

8. In the historical books next toUowiag, tiiia" book of tliS lav; of Moses" 
is distinctly referred to : Joshua, t 7, 8 ; viii. 31, 3S-S4 ; xsiii. S-16. Thus, 
there is testimony, within some few years after Moees' decease, and from 
one who must have personally known Moses. 

Meanwhile, in the Books of Kuth and Judges, there are plain traces of 
the Pentateuch. See Ruth, iv. 8-5 ; also, Judges i. SO, " as Moses said," iil. 
4, ete. So, also, historical references, Jn.dges, i. 3, B ; ii. 11, 13 ; v. 4 ; vi. 8, 
9,13; X.11, 13. 

So, also, in the Books of Samuel, the Pentateuch is clearly referred to — as 
the tabernacle and ark : 1 Sam. iii. 3 ; vi. 13 ; 3 Sam. vii. 3 : and the Exodus 
— 1 Sam. XV. 3-6; and the various ordinances of the law — 1 Sam. xiv. 
82-87; XX. 5; xviii. 37; xsi. 3, 4; xxvlii. 80; xxx, 7, 8. Many narratives 
In the Books of Samuel are unintelligible, except by a reference to the Pen 
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tatoucli, 1 Samuel, ii. 13, (see Deut. xviii. 8, and Leviticus, vU. 39.) Sc 

1 Samuel, vi. 15, {see Numbora, i. 50, 61.) And 1 Samuel, xiv. 37 ; xsii. 10 ; ssiii 
3, 8 ; xsx. 7, 8 (see Esodas, isviii. 30, Numbers, ssvii. 31.) " In ihls book 
■we find ali these ordinances of tlie Pentateuch — tliB tabGmacIe of tlie con. 
gregation — the ark of tie covenant — tte jeajly visitation — tlie rejoicing 
■vrilh the whole honsehold — the duties of the priests and Levitea, the altar, 
the incense, and the Ephod, the ITrim and Thiimmiin, the priest's dues, 
and the manner in which thej were to Tie received, the inquiring of the 
Lord by the prieBts, the new moon, the laws concerning ceremonial un- 
cleanneas, wizards and possessors of familiar spirits. Many of these are 
described in Iho exact and peculiai language of the Pentateuch." Br. 
AUxander MoGaul. 

So, also, in 1 Kings, I>avi<i. enjoins upon Solomon to otsorve all the pre- 
cepts, and keep the charge " as it is writtm in the laie of Moses," 1 Kings, 
il 8. In 3 Kings, xiv. 6, " the book of the law of Moses " is expressly re- 
ferred to. And in 3 Kings, sxji. 8, tMs "book of tlie law," called, also, 
the book of the covenant— and " the look of the too of the Lord, (written,) 
6y Moees," is related to have been found in the temple by the High 
Priest, HUMah, after a long period of its neglect ; 3 Chron. xxxiv. 14. See 
also 3 Kings, sxiii. 8, and 3 Chron. sxiii. 18; xxv. 4. And Josiah, tho 
king, is said to have "turned to the Lord with all bis heart, according 
to ail the LmD of Mosm" 3 Kuigs, xsiii, 25. And this brining out of the 
law of Moses before the people, was the means of a great reformation in 
his time. 

He kept a great Passover, " as it is written in the Boot of Moses," 

2 Chion. sxxv. 13, 18. Some well known sacred vdume is here evidently 
referred to, comprising fto law, (Hebrew, ruroA teaching,) which God gave 
to Israel, including the histoiy of the nation " by the hand of Moses." Some 
have supposed that this was the original copy which was commanded to be 
laid up in the ^k of the covenant, and which was now found, Deuterono- 
my, xxxi. 34-30. 

That this ""Book of tho Law " was not merely tho Book of Deuterono- 
my, much less the Decalogue, as some fe.Te contended, is plain from the 
fact that the Passover was celebrated on the basis of the directions found 
in this Book, and it could have been only in Exodus, (see Ex. xii. 1-^0,) 
and Numbers, (see Numb, xxviii. 16-35,) that the fuU directions were found. 
In Deuteronomy they are few, (see Deut. xvi. 1-6,) But the former two Books 
plainly presupposed the Book of Genesis, as introductory to them, and in- 
complete and unintelligible without them. Indeed, this very Book oE 
Deuteronomy presupposes throughout the other four books of the Penta- 
teuch, and they are constantly spoken of together as the Law. ^ 

The Psalms, also, constantly refer to "the Law," as the 110th Psalm-t- 
a manual of devotion--in every verse of it. And the 1st Psalm, which was, 
jerhapfi, written by Bars as an intioduction to the whole Booli of Psalms, 
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or selected from David's or others' Psalms, as most proper for an iutroduo. 
tory Psalm, refers entirely to " the Law of the Lord," as a whole— some- 
thing to be read, and meditated on, and kept in the daily conduct. Psalm 
IsviiL is remarUahly full of Mstoiical references. Psalms Ixsiv., Issvi., 
Isxviii. civ., cv., cvl., cxxxiii., cxxsv., csssvi., and others, refer to tie his- 
tory In the Pentateuch most strikingly and condnaively. See Fs. ssis. 10 ; 
see, aJso, Ps. viiL referring to Genesis, and Ps. csisii. referring to the Levit- 
Seal service. 

Psalm, ex. 4, refers to Melchiae<!ec, and so it is dted and exponnded by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Law is aJso spoken of as a written 
volume, see Ps. xl. 7. 

The Proverbs, also, mako constant reference to the Pentateuch, and hold 
up "the Law " as the basis of all wise and happy living, and as accordant 
with all men's experience of truth, and duty, and prosperity in this life. 
The peculiar phraseology of the Pentateuch is frequently used, showing 
that these wiitinga of Moses must have been in use in the time of Sole 
men, Prov. x. 18 ; Meb. Nnmb. xiii. 32. Prov. xi. 1 ; ix. 10, 33 are from 
Lev. sis. 36, and Deut. xsv. 13. In Prov. xl. 13 ; xx. 19, the peculiar 
phrase is from Lev. xix. 10 ; Prov. xvii. 15 is from Exodus, sxiii. 7, and 
Deut. XXV. 1, 

So, also, the Old Testament prophets constantly base their warnings and 
threatenings upon "the Law of the Lord," as something in documentary 
form, and well known and in use among the people. Jaaiah, and his con- 
temporaries in the time of Usadah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, speak of 
" th^ Lam of the Lord," cba-pteTV.2i; xsx. 9. He calls it "to Book." ^ 
we say the Bible, chapter xsix. 18. See, also, most remarkably, chapter 
IsUL 11-14. So Hosea speaks of the Law as tmitten, chapter viii. 13 ; see, 
also, chapter vi. 7 ; see, also, Hosea, ii. 13 ; xi. 1, 8. And compaie ii. 17 
and Exodus, xsiii. 13 ; compare iii. 1 and Deut. sxxi. 16 ; compare iv. 10 
and Lavit. xxvi. SO. So Micah, vii. 15-30, refers to the history of the pa- 
tilarchs— and chapter vi. 5, to Balaam, and vi. 4, to the Exodus. Amos, it 
4, also, chapter iv. 11 ; ii. 10 ; iii. 1 ; v. 25. So compare Amos, ii. 7 and 
Exodns, xxiii. 6. Amos, ii. 8, compare Esodns, xxii. 3S ; Amos, ii. 9, com- 
pare Numbers, siii. 83, 33 ; Amos, ii. 10, compare Deut. xxlx. 2. 

la Jeremiah, also, the Law is very frequently referred to and dted, chap- 
ter ii. 0, 8 ; vi. 19 ; viii. 8 ; Ix. IS ; xvi. 11 ; xxii. 33. Chapter iv. 4, com- 
pare Deut. X. 16. In Ms days, " the Book of the Law," long neglected, was 
found in the temple by Ililkiah, who refers to it as a volume which had 
been well known and lost, 3 Chron, xxsiv. 15. 

So, also, the prophet Ezekiel, see chapters xviii. and xx. throughout. 
This prophet employs terms and figures peculiar ta the Pentateuch, chap- 
ter V. 11 : vii. 4, 9 ; viii. 18 ; is. 5, 10. Compare chapter v. S, 13 ; xii. 14, 
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with Exodus, XV. 9 ; Leviticua, xsvi. 83. He refers to the Law as known 
hy priests and people aa of Divine authoritj, Ezek. si. 13 ; sviii. 31. 

It ia not disputed that such a writing was known to the prophets of the 
Bestoration, and to the people of their time. So, also, the Idstorical hooks 
Bnhsequent to the Captivity, plainly refer back to the Pentateuch aa well 
known, and acknowledged to be written by Moses. 

Ezra, iii. 3 refers to the laws about bumt<ifferings in Leviticus, " as it is 
written in tlie Law of Moses, the man of God," Again, in Ezra, vi. 18, at 
the dedication of the second temple, the priests and Levitea were arranged 
cixpressly according " as it is written in the Book of Moses." 

So, also, Nehemiah wakea frequent references to the Pentateuch, show- 
ing that the Jewish people, through all th ir ban s f eslle aad return, 
acknowledged this written book of the law f G d by Moses. Even 
De Welte admits that "in Ezra and N h m ah the mention of the Penta- 
teuch aa we now have it, is as eertain t f qu nt." By some the 
Pentateuch has been ascribed to Ezra But E? a ahown to he witness 
agiunst this when he saya, " as it is w tt n in the B x>k of Moses," see 
chapter vi. 18. But Daniel, also, ment ns tli P ntat uch before the time 
<jf Eara, Dan. is. 11-13. 

Ezra may, indeed, have copied the Pentateuch at the Reformation in his 
time— in which case he would naturally have appended certain notices, as 
of Mosea' death — yet by the samo Divine inspiration. Tliis gives, then, the 
testimony of the continuiitor. 

And so Malachi, at the close of the Old Testament revelation, says : " K&. 
member ye the law of Moses, my sevvant, which I commanded unto him 
in Horeb for all Israel, with the statutes and judgments." 

The jttiBsage which is, also, adduced agiunst the Mosaic authorship, 
(Numb. sii. 3,) " Now the man Mosea was very meek," etc., is accounted 
for by the Divine inspiration which dictated it. It ia not the mere word 
of Moaes, but the word of God. 

That the death of Moaes is recorded at the close of Deut., (chapter sssiv. 
5,) ia. argued by objectors as proof that the books were not written by 
Mosea; as though anch a notice cotdd not have been appended by another, 
and upon the same Divine authority as directed the writing of the books 
by Moses. Sell, in his recent work, {p. zsli., note,) refers to a similar io- 
stanoo in a well known work by John Slddceivus, («m Sengat. BeUrage, 3, 
Ixxx.,) at the close of which the death of the author is narrated. Of course, 
it is not necessary fo note that such an addition must have been from an- 
other hand, and could not claim to be from the author of the book, inas' 
much as no oue could be supposed to write an account of his own death. 
Bc^des the narrative of the death and burial is not given until after it has 
been expressly stated tliat he had finished his work, and transferred it to 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

That tlie Pentateuch could not have been compiled from "floaUwg tradi- 
tions," after tha time of Moses, nor by any one from Samual to Ezra is 
plain. 

For, 1. The Book is written evidently by a contemporary of the events, 
and an eye-witness, as Moses was. If written by any other than Moaea, 
then it is a forgery claiming to be by the hand of Moacs, but really by an- 
other, and thus impoacd upon the nation m his name. But this cannot be. 
No motive could be ima^ned for such an impostm^e. Nor could it have 
been possible if we can give any weight to the internal evidence of author- 

The fityle is every where simple and artless. The history is full of mi 
nute detail, precisely such as supposes the author to have been &a eye- 
witness. And this is every where claimed. The minufJEe are such as raasc 
liave been leeorded at the time— details of mai'ches— geographical sites- 
routes, etc., and with the origin of the names often in the events themselvea 
— and all the items of the history agreeing togothor as a consistont whole, 
and agreeing, also, with the known character of Moses, and with the sup- 
position that he, and no other than ho, is the author. 

Moreover, that the Books of the Pentateuch belong to this period, is 
indicated by the command of God to Moses, "to write the diacomliture of 
Ama]efc for a memorial In a book," (Exodus, xvii. 14,) (literally, in ma 
Book, showing that there was a look for these memoriais, and that this book 
was the writing of Moses.) 

3. The language of the Pentateuch is a further proof of its Mosaic au- 
thorship. H it had been written at a later period, there would have been 
found such modern words and phrases as would indicate the later date. 
But antiquated words abound, such as 6x its antic[uity. John notes two 
hundi'ed words peculiar to the Pentateuch, besides phrases. There are, 
also, Egyptian terms, or traces of such, which only an Egyptian would 
use. The style, espedally in Deuteronomy, could have been feigned by no 
one, nor could any one have so completely aaa.imed the person of Moses, 
or have spoken to the people, as they were then circumstanced, in the 
manner in which he speaks. " See Jah/ti." 

S The Pentateuch is manifestly written aeiwrMng to the progress of Ste 
events, ytatutes are recorded as they were made, and their subsequent 
alteration, or repeal, is afterwards recorded as it came to pass, and as per- 
sons of a later ago could not have known, in such connection ; all bearing 
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the clear mark of a contemporary aathorHhip— Ehowing that the author 
narrated the history of liia own legislation. See BioduB, xsi. 2-7, com- 
pare Deut. XT. 13-33 ; Nwnb ir. 34-83, compare Numh. vn. 1-9. Now no 
eora^iler of JiaaUng tmditifms Qo\ilii ever have produced such a narrative, 
beaiuig such dear marks of contemporaneooH history. He would not 
have alranged the writings "in the manner of a jonrnaJ, fohowlag the 
order of time, ao as to introduce, now a law, then a historical fact, then an 
ttdmonition, i^d then again a law "—he would not have repeated somo 
lawH as often as they were puhlished— or, at least, he would have omitted. 
In the former parte of the work, the laws which are altered in Deuterono- 
my. Nor would he have repeated the mmnte desoripfion of the taborna- 
cle and its furniture at its completion, which he had already ^ven in the 
directions for its huildlng. All these Jfeatures clearly show that tho author 
wrote according to the successive unfolding of the history in wMeh ho was 
BO eminently concerned; and wrote hia history as a puhlic and official 
record of his time. 

4 Tho genealogies show a writer of the earUest time, such as Moses ; and 
these genealogies being the haais of the distrihution of property, carry aU 
the proof which such a necesaaiT public register must have among the 
national archives. 

5 The different portions of the hook, written evidently at different 
times, show coincidences so minute, so latent, so indirect, and so evidently 
undesigned aa to prove one hand throughout, always taking for granted 
that the notice of Moses' death at the dose is hy the hand of another— 
which it was not at all necessary to state. 

6. The details, geographical, historical, and personal, ahow the hand of 
Moses The Book of Exodus, descrihing the conduct of Pharaoh, in such 
keeping with all that is known of the Egyptian court, and the route of the 
esodua showing one weU acquainted with Arabia and the peninsula of 
Sinai, could moat naturally have como from one who had apent forty years 
bx the laiii of Midiao, and who, himself, traversed thia route. 

We have seen, then, that to suppose any other author than Moses, is, at 
best, to mppoae a forger;/, and U to cka/rge iM author, or camber, mth for- 
ggry—for he writes as Idng Moses himself, and none other. 

And 1. Forged records would not venture upon such minute detail, 

2. They could not furnish eo many and various pariaculars with any such 
perfect consistency. 

3. They would be most easy of exposure, especially as they involved all 
the'affeirs of a great people. And that they have passed for ages as their 
acknowledged archives m church and state, involving their family lineage. 
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and thdr tennrB of property— any sooli theory ia eimply incrediWe ; while 
the theory of the Mosaic authoisMp is aceordnnt with ali the facta and 
features of the history. 



PROOF FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The crowning proof, however, 13 tound in the New Testament. Onr 
Lord and His ajiOBtles freqnently refer tn the writings of Moses, as well 
known and recognised among the Jewish people And we perfectly know 
that these were the five books of Moses, which were ascribed to Moses 
without any dispute. Our Lord's testimony, theri-tbre, is clear and conclu- 
^ve. He also receives and recognizes these books as the writings of Mosea — 
aigaes ftom them — bases TTth own churns upon them — declares that Mosea 
wrote of Him, and with authorily^charges the Jews that if they had be- 
lieved Moses they would have believed Him, John, v. 43, And He even 
introduces father Abraham, from the heavenly world, as testifying to the 
writings of Mosea, along with those of the prophets, Luke, svi. 39. John, 
Y. 40, 47, is a very explicit "testimony to the subject of the whole Penta- 
teuch. It is also a testimony t« the feet of Moses having written those 
boofcs, which were then, and are atill, known by his name." Mford, 

"Jfitf^fflBdiAej/rijpSeAs," is the phrase by which the Old Testament ia 
often referred to, Luke, xvi 30, 31, and xxiv. 37 ; Acts, xxviji. 38. " The 
Iiaw of Moaea," " the Law given by Moaes," " the Law of Moses and the 
prophets," "Circumdsion Is of Moses." "Moms joroie, K a man's brother 
die," etc., Mark, xii. 19. " The customs which Moaes delivered us," Acts, 
vi 14, ore evidently the whole ceremonial law. " To forsake Moaes," Acts 
sxi, 31, ia to forsake theae. " When Mosea is read," 3 Cor. iii. 15, is equiv 
aleut to saying, " when the Pentiiteuch is read," for no other books of the 
Old Testament are ascribed to Moses. The scattered references in the 
New Testament to the several books of Moses would make up a clear, con 
current testimony to the Pentateuch as being from his hand. Luke, ix 
87, refers to Exodus, iii. 4, and refers to Erodus as written by Moses. It if 
what " Moses shewed at the bush." And John, i, 45, " we have found Hias 
of whom Moses in the law did write," refers to Genesis, in which is the flrsi 
prophecy of Clirist. In Matt. xii. 4, 5, our Lord refers to the law of marriagj 
aa given in Genesis, i. 37 ; ii. 34, and to this He adds a reference to Deuter 
onomy and the law of divorce there gflven by Moses, Matt. xis. 7, 8. In 
John, vi, 33, is a reference to Numbers, where the miracle of the moiraa is 
recorded, and our Lord refera to Moses in that connexion. And He as 
much testifies to Moses' writing, (for the universal belief was that he wrote 
the history,) as He testifies to the existence and leadership of Moses, If 
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■we could rej30t tlie proof of the ono, we could, also, equally of the other. 
So when He says, " Moses gave unto you oircumclsion," He endoraes the 
Jjistoty of that ordiiumce aa giren by Moses, and recorded by Moaes, Levit. 
xii. 8 ; and He in ths same sentence endorses the account giyen by Moses 
in Genesis, xvii. 10, and received by them ss liis — that the ordinance of 
<droumdsion was " of fhs fathers." See, also. Acts, iii. 33, referring to 
Dent, sviii. 15 ; Acts, ssyiii. 33, Eom. s. 5, 6, referring to Levit. xviii. 5, 
and Deut. isx. 13, 13. 

The only way in which this po^tive testimony of the New Testament 
f.fl.n be evaded, is by denying the inspiration and Divine authority of the 
New Testament writings. And the extremity to which deniers of the Mo- 
saic anthorstip of the Pentateach have been driven appears from the fact, 
that a late assailant discredits the testimony of our Lord Himself — and as- 
cribes it to His hnman ignorance 1 that as man, He knew no better ; and 
hence, that in this particular, of course, the assailant claims to know more 
than our Lord Jesua Himself. So utterly demented must a man become 
who would reject the Divine authority of the Scriptures. 

Borne, indeed, soften the harshness of this denial by tlie theory that our 
Lord and His inspired apostles merely ac»»mmodated their langnage to the 
Jewish notions. But no such shift can be fairly made. How should we 
know to what portion of our Lord's sayings this theory could not be ap. 
plied? It would destroy the Divine authority, even of otir Lord's gospel 
teachings. But it is plain that Jesns bases His claims upon the testijnony 
of Moses — challenges the faith of the Jews by their faith in these very 
writings of Moses, and plainly mates Moses' authority as an inspired wri- 
ter, one with His own. A belief in Christ stands in closest connection with 
a belief in Moses and his writings. This is the declaration of Christ Him 
self to the Jews. And by the writings of Moses, literally, " the Seriptwreg 
of Moaes" He meajis those Scriptures which the Jews, whom He addressed, 
acknowledged to be the Scriptures, or writing of Moses. And these, we 
Lave shown, were never any other — neither more nor less — than the five 
Books of Moses, called, at that time, by the Greek translators, the PentOr 
teueli. So, also, it is recorded by Luke, that " beginning at Moses and aU 
the prophets He esponnded unto thsm in cdl the SmipCurea the things con- 
cerning Himself," (Luke, xiiv. 37.) So, also, " Mima and the prophets " are 
spoken of repeatedly, predadis aa momM be the ease if these wrUinga are the 
imfjnj/s of Moaea. Bnt if they are not, there are no other books ascribed 
to him, and this language of the New Testament cannot be understood. 
Besides, if we could believe that Christ and His apostle either accommo. 
dated themseivos to the current Jewish notions of their day, or that Christ 
Himself was on a level with men of his age, in knowledge of such matters, 
and, therefore, ascribed to Moses the authorship only because He knew no 
better, we must beUeve that they ascribed to God "words that were never 
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Hpoken, (fts, at the bush, Luke, xx. 37,) that they founded lessons and 
waminga apon transactiona which never happened, {as the Deluge, Luke, 
ivii. 26,) accredited miracles which were never performed, (John, yi. 49 ; 
1 Cor. K. 1-10 ; Heb. si.}" See JV. Bril. Ilev. Feb. '63, p. 213-7, 

Bo. it is said hy Christ Himself, "Did not Moses give jou the Law?" 
And John, the evangehst, says, " The Law was given hy Moses," John, vil. 
19-^3. and John i 17. It must be plain that this implies that those writ- 
ings, Bfloribsd to Moses, called " the Law," were meant to he declared by 
Christ as written by Moses. And the theory that they were written by 
Samuel, or any other, is inconsistent with the ^ving of the law by Moses. 
The books themselves, as has been seen, purport to have been written hy 
Moses, and this is the whole presumption of the case. So, also, the apos- 
tles and elders at Jerasalem declare at that time, (A. D. 50,) " Mosea, ef eld 
time, hath in every city them that preach him, Mag read m the gpiagoguea 
every Sc^bai/i day," Aotfl, sv. 31. This passage plainly refers to the writ- 
ings, which were then, and all along of o2d time, beheved to have been 
written hy Mesos ; and the fact is thus endorsed by the highest authority. 
And what adequate motive can be ascribed to Samuel, or any other, for 
creating the false impression that Mosea was the author if ho was not — or, 
that the hlatory was true if it was not ? And what motive had all the in- 
spired writers quoted above, to propagate this impreasien if it waa fiilso ? 
And what has any one gained by maintaining that Moaes was not the 
author, when this is plainly the whole presumption of the writings, and 
of the entire history— and when this has been the universal belief of the 
Church in all ages— and when it was the belief of the inspired writers, 
and of Christ Himself! 

Again. The general credlbihty of these records may be arrived at fti>m 
the notorious and admitted facts, and apon the commonest principles of 
historical e^dence. For example, tlie Jewish nation, as it exists in the 
earth a most remarkable people, has a histoiy whbh cannot be dispnted. 
They are admitted to be the descendants of Abraham. That they lived in 
the Hofy Land under a peculiar system of religions institutions, no one wUl 
deny. That they migrated thither from Egypt, under Moses as their lead- 
er, is equally plain. This great fact of the Exodus is so bound up with aU 
the other parts of the history as to be a key to it, and yet no one hesitates 
in admitting this event. How, then, is it to be accounted for, except we 
suppose their history in Egypt to have been what it is here declared ? Then, 
how is thdr separate hving in Egypt to be explained, if we do not take 
the account of Jacob's migration with his lamfly as here given ? All that 
is known of Egypt as a grmi-growing country, and of its government 
under the Pharaohs, and of its relations to Palestine and the people there, 
makes the whole history natural and credible of itself. And we cannot 
suppose it possible that the Jewish nation would have received the history 
from the earliest times, or at any time, as correct, if it had not ample proof 
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within Itedf, in accordance with aU tlio testimonies. The very feet thai 
the unifoTDi helief of the Jewish nation from the beginning has ftccordod 
the authorship of these writings to Mosee, is in itself a presumptive proof 
which cannot easUj be overturned, Noiio could claim to hnow better 
than they. None were more Oirqful to know, and to transmit the knowl- 
edge than they. 



THE HISTOEICO-SCIENTIFIO EVIDENCE. 

Theology is the highest of all sciences. As regards its domain of inTes- 
ligation it comptehonds all truth, and subordinates to itself all research. 
The knowledge of God is the most exaJted of all hnowledgea, and aU that 
is really known within the broad compass of humaji learning, must illua- 
tiate this. 

The findings of natural sdence have all along given ample confirmation 
to the truth and Divine origin of these inspired records. Though the 
direct object of the Scriptures is not to teach sdence, yet neither Is the 
Bible unBcientific — nor has it been found at vailance with well-estab- 
lished sciencD in any particular. The Scripture do not even ^ve us a sys- 
tem of theology, nor aim to tea«h theology scientifically, but they give us 
the truths themselves, which must form the only true system and science 
of theology. 

It is an evidence of the Divine structure of the Bible, that while its 
records have been assailed by every advance of science, they have been so 
framed in sdentific matters as to be recdved in aU ages, and, yet, as won- 
derfully adapted to the advance of sdentific discovery — giving no detailed 
theories, nor technical, sdentific systems, but simply the ultimate fiicts — 
always true — and in such compact narrations as have been found wonder- 
fully to inclose within themselves the kernels of the most advanced 
science! and though not yet fully understood, while science was in its. 
iniancy, yet adapted to the infancy of research, and standing on record to 
be more fully opened to view along with the progress of Investigation — a 
kind of prophetic statement, indeed, with a cumulative fulfilment ; while 
all along, there has been a " searching of what, or what manner of time, the 
Spirit that was in them did signify." 

Geology points to the recent creation of man, and to the general order 
of creation, as here recorded. The records of geology, however, are veiy 
mudi out of reach, and only. In very small part are yet examined. Where 
they have, at first viev/, appeared to contradict the Mosaic accounts, tha 
further research has deddedly confirmed the exact statements of the Scrip- 
tures ; while, all along, the question must occur whether the geologica] 
record refers to the &ame events as the Scriptural record in question. 
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Phisiologiy decides in favor of tlie nnitj- of tlie epecies as Jiere nlleged, 
and the origin of the taman family from a single pair.— (See Notes, ctap. 
ter i. 37.) 

CoMPAKATiVB Pnixoj.OGY showB that nil tlie glolw liad originally one 
language, and there is good ground for supposing tliat aD tlie diflferont 
tongues of the earth can he reduced to one alphabet, which already Lepsiaa 
claims to liaTe done.— (See Bopp, L^sim, Btmiouf, etc, and Oommenta'n/, 
chapters i. and si.) 

Bo, also, BehnoIiOOY teatifiea to the same effect. 

It is commonly admitted that the tenth chapter of Genesis fmnishes the 
best outline of ethnological science, and is in keeping witli the latest 
discoveries ia this department. "Independently of the Scriptural record 
we should fis upon the Plains of Shinar as a common centre, or focus, from 
which the various lines of migration, and the several types of races orig- 
inally radiated."— (Bom. p. 75.) The aawont heathen knew nothing of the 
unity of the human races. Moses, therefore, shows that the source of his 
information was Divine, as he speaks so entirely in advance of his age, and 
speaks of things in this department as they could he known only by 
Divine revelation. 

TlHiVERBii. HiSToBY attests these records. The Mosaic annals are found 
to bo in striking agreement with the best profane authorities, so far as pro- 
fane history can reach. For example, a thorough knowledge of Egyptian 
cuslflms aEd inaljtutions is manifest in the Pentateuch su h a w uld 
belong to Moses, and such as all the monuments have confirm d (See 
Smgstsnb&rg'i Egypt ami Xoaes) 

The mounds of Mesopotamia, lately opened, furnish records 1 ir d t 
nearly three thoi^and years, which show the oxistetjce of su h places as 
were before supposed to be only names, perhaps of imaginary localit s 
" Srooh, Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar," aU unkn wn h f re 
come thus to light. " Cnlah and Kesen, in the country peopled by Asshur. 
EUassai and Ur of the Chaldees, are found thus to have been real and well 
known places of that remote age. The confusion of tongues at Babel, 
and the consequent dispersion of mankind are facts confirmed by an in- 
scription discovered at Birs Mimroud, read by Ox^rt before the Koyal So- 
dety of literature. The threescore cities of Og, fenced with high wallsi' 
east of the Sea of Galileo, are ceriified to by modern discovery of the ruina 
of such walled cities. 

Bo, also, the researches in the Dead Sea,, and the valley of the Jordai, all 
confirm these ancient Scriptures, aa being true history. Oftentimes tho 
very things which sceptics have regarded as proof of ignorance in iha 
writer, have only proved the ignorance of the olgector. 

" Each accession to our knowlodae of the ant ient times, whether hlstorio. 
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or geographic, or ethnic, helps to remove dilficaltles, and to prodoce a pM^ 
petual snpply of ftesh illustrations of the Mosaic narrative."— {SaioSniwn, 
pages 78, 77.} 

Tho imiversal traditions of the Creation and Fall, the Deluge, the Dis- 
peraion, etc, show this to he tho great original record, and all the rest to 
)>e derived iiom this source — this being condse, and all others being dif- 
fuse, as legendarf acconnta commocly are. It ia pUitt that the legends 
whidi have sprucg up among variooa heathen nationa are modifications 
and pervereiona of this hiatory. 

It would seem, that God haa it in. His plan, hy means of the recent con- 
troversies about the Pentateuch, to exhibit the (me place of tho law in the 
Divine record, and iu the Biblical syatem ; calling attention to its wonder- 
ful features, end its permanent, essential esceUence and value. 

The Pentateuch has come down to us in at least four independent chan- 
nels. The Jewish, Greek, Syrian, and Roman Churches, have each a Pen- 
tateuch, differing ftom one another only in small pailiculars, and enough 
to show that they have been handed down independently, and were all 
substantially the same as that known in the time of our Lord, 

Besides these, there ia the Samaritan Pentateuch, still more ancient, and 
agreeing with the Hebrew — only in different characters, and handed down 
by a different and hostile people. 



HEATHEN TESTIMONIES. 

The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is referred to by the historians 
Manetho, Hecatens, Lysimaohus, of Alexandria, Eupolemna, Tacitus, Lon- 
g^na, Juvenal, and others, among eminent heathen wri.ters. These speak 
of Moses aa tha author of the Hebrew code of lawa, and most of them 
apeak of him aa having committed hla laws to writing. These anthers 
cover a space extending from the time of Alexander, when, the Greeks first 
became curious about Jewish history, until the time of Aurcliaa, when the 
Jewish literature had been thoroughly sifted by the acute and learned 
Alexandriana. — (See SavMnson, page 54.) 



TIJIE. 

Another and kindred line of ai^ument leads to the same conclusion, not 
only that Mraea waa the author of the Pentateuch, but that it was written 
during the forty years' atijoum in the wildemees. 

After the brief outline of the origin of the human race, which ia intro- 
ductory, the early Jewish hiatory is given in thesa books up to the eve of 
entering into Canaan under Joshua. Tliis was the great Old Testament 
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prwnlse made to Atiraliam and Mb seed, wMdi pointed forward to the 
blesrfng of the heavenly Canaan. The book, as a whole, from Genesis to 
Deuteronomy, inoliisive, bears the marks of having been written dadng 
the wilderness sojourn, and prior to the settlement in Canaan. 

The people are spoken of as dwelling in tents, and the place of theJr 
leli^ous wowhip was a fflnt, portable, because of their tranmtion state, 
travelling from Egypt to the Holy Land. And all the Levitical serrice 
was given in detail to suit such a condition of emigrants. The book pnr- 
porlB to have been written during their passage. It gives directions for 
the people as travellers, and as tra.velling worshippers. 

Besides, the book, as has already been noticed, details the progress of 
this Jewish, system, political and religious, and was evidently vjrHtea 
duHng its yrogrem. It gives the occasions of these institutions — how they 
were called for — and the unfolding of all the peculiar Mosaic legislation as 
it grew out of the conditions in which the people were placed, and the 
olgeots had.in view. Plainly, the law was ^ven for the estatlishment of 
an exduave religions system, ' ■nder which the people were to be trai^oQ 
for the promises of the covenant in the Land of Promis« ^nd all along 
Moses speaks to them, cffiuging them with these great objects of then dis- 
dpline, and pointing them onward to the results. Throughout thire are 
dear marks of an author who is contemporary with the events, and him- 
self a party in the transactiojis— and the whole narrative calls for such an 
one as Moses. 

The fiunUiarity of the writer with the Desert of Arabia, as well as with 
'Egypt — his acquaintance with the geography of the route — names of places 
—face of the country— people scattered through the various districts, with 
their known peculiarities, and the productions of the respective regiona, 
with bE the natural features, point to such an author aa Moses, and show 
by the exactness and minuteness of detail that the writings belong to that 
period. Besides this we have the traces of Egyptian life throughout the 
history, such as the embalming of Joseph's body, the taskmasters, and wa 
have the agreement of the history of the plagues with the natural fea- 
tures of the country, and the use of Egyptian terms such aa one like Mosea 
would uaturaUy use. There is no other one of that age who would answer 
to these features of the case. And to suppose it was the work of a later age, 
is to suppose a foi^ry of some one who wished to palm his work upon the 
public as that of Mosos, But to suppose that any one could so have de- 
ceived the entire Jewish nation, who were so jealously careful about their 
national annals, is absurd— to say nothing of the impossibility of Samari- 
tans, Jews, and the Ten tribes being all so imposed upon, when they were 
each so jealous of the others. 

One of the most recent and learned of Gei-raan commentators shows, at 
length, and most conclusively, that the Pentateuch conld not have Imd Ita 
or^in in any j»ost Mosaic time. He says : 
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" It could no mora have origiaat«i in the times of tliQ Judges, than tie 
New Testament coald have originated in the middlo ages. That period, (of 
ttie Jndgea,) ia one of iMtrbarism — of the disintcgcaiion of Israel into sepa- 
rate and alienated elana, and even of manifest mingling of IsiaelitiBh and 
heathen Canaanitiiih enstoms. There were then no oonmderaWe prophets. 
The priesthood lay prMttate, and the last of ita incumbents knew tow to 
wield the sword, but not the pen. aarauel, alone, at the end of that period 
— the founder of the schools of the prophets, might poasiblj he thought of 
in connection with the origin of the Pentateuch — but this sttppo«.tion is 
untenable, as appears from this that Samuel, so far from adhering rigidly 
to the law which he had reduced to the documeatMy form, is, on the con- 
trary, a personage exempting himself ftcui the law in troublous times. 
Fox example— he was no priest, nor of the priestly tribe, yet he statedly 
offered sacrifices, no 5oubt with the Divine sanction. The sacrifices were 
not o^:^ at the altar of the tabemade, bttt at Miapeh, Gilgal, Bethlehem 
and Eamah, the place of his readence. The anointing of kings was no 
part of the Mosaic prescrlpiion, and the monarchy itself was an innovation. 

" The time of Saul does not come into the question, ^nce its only agnifi- 
cance ia the history of Israel's religion and literature lies in its being the 
time of David's birth, 

" The times of David and Solomon, however, exhibit bo lively an activity 
in organization and literature, that the law of Mosca might, far sooner, 
have been recorded then and set in its Matorical framework. And many 
glandngs of the law into the future of that golden royal era oflfer to that 
hypotheiMH some foundation. But over this very period the fountains of 
history flow forth to us most richly, yet without affording any where, even 
in the Psalms, a ground for the supposition that this Book of the Law be- 
oamo then reduced to writing. And, moreover, the great deviation in the 
structure of the temple from that of the Mosaic tabemade, is on that 
assumption hard to explain.. 

" If we descend to the sepaiation of Israel into two kingdoms, the 
hypothesis that the Pentateuch received its fiiat documentary form after 
that separation, is improbable for this reason, that in the kingdom of Israel 
there never arose any oppo^tion agianst the force of the law that bound 
[srael in the same manner as Judah. Had not the letter of the law been 
already fixed it is not easy to compreh d h th uli3 h 1 th t 

objective unity of the severed body; d th mm n md f tl p 
phetio function, and the conscience f I 1 1 kmg f tl m 11 

times of apostasy, and the ever unif rm lp.w f 1 
Israel, after long secularization. 

" Shall we, then, assume that the P Ut h first gi ted f h 
exile, or that Ezra wrote it as it lies! f re u ? H th riem t 1 

in the esile, since the people on their rptumfrcmth il m d th m 
selves of the Law as the Divine basi f th ir conu w Ifh 1 it 
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tttte of practical effect, Init now demanding a tiue leali^ntjon? (See the 
whole strain of the prophets of the CapUrity and the Restoration.) Ware 
the Pentateuch a compilation of !»wa like the Codex Jnstiuianus, it might, 
indeed, he conceived of as the work of an exile. But it carries as into the 
midst of the historic process of the law-giviag, and is a pragmatic hiatery 
of it. And how could Buoh careful and definite recollections have remained 
in an oral and unrecorded state till that time ? 

" And as to Ezra, he is a Luther, who, in a time when the masses had 
sunk into haatheniBh barbarism and religious ignorance, as a scribe, b 
back the written word to honor and efficienoj His activity ii 
to national life and literature is, throughout, only rLStorabve, for even the 
unoertWD tradition goes no fotthcr than to aseiibe to him the transfer of 
the Scriptures from the Hebrew to the AsBjiiaii test, or the restoration of 
lost books from memory. In other words, history and tradition fully con- 
cur to show that any assumption of his authorship in the case would ho 
gratuitous and baseless. So does the whole post-Mosaic history of Israel 
send us back to the Siuiutio law-giving, and a written record of the same." 
—{Dmseh, pp. 9, 10. See Bib. Bae. pp. 51, 53.) 

Eurte well remarks : " Not only is the icJiole book the basis and noecssary 
antecedent of the history of the Jewish people, its commonwealth, religion, 
manners, and literature, but, also, the very Wroe in which Moses appeared 
as tie leader and legislator of the people is the very time when the Penta^ 
teuoh must have been composed." — (See Skrts, vol. i pp. 56-G6.) 

" Almost every marked period from Joshua down to the returu from tho 
Babylonish captivity has been fixed by different rationalistic writers, aa a 
period appropriate to the produofion of tho Pentateuch." 

But supposing it to have been written by Moses, as we have already 
Bhown,Eu3ebiusjudged that itwas during his sojourn in Midian, as keeper 
of the flocks of Jethro. Tkeodoret's opinion is the more probable one, that 
it was after tho giving of the Law at Sinai, and during the wilderness 
march, when we know that some of the records were penned by him ac- 
cording to the Divine command. Num. sxiiii. 3; Deut. i. 5; xvii. 13; 
sxviii. 58 ; sxix. 19, 30, 37 ; sxxi. 9, 19, 24. 

HISTORICAL CANONS. 

The modem scepticism claims that these writings are " unMsiorieal " — 
by which is meant that they are not tnio in the plain sense of the records. 
It is not pretended that the author, whoever they make Mm to be, pro- 
fessed to write tirihUtoricaiii/ ; no such passage can be produced, but all the 
contrary, and, hence, the hypothesis does, in effect, charge the author with 
wiKol deception, and makes the book an imposture. This would set the 
Bible even below a common uninspired book. But this is not alleged by 
tho objectoTS. 
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There are certain canoes of Matorical critidsm which, are commonly 



1. When the leiyiTd is that of an cye-witnesB, or, "of a con-temporary of 
the event who is himself a credible witness, and had means of observing 
the feet to which he teBtifies," the feet is to be accepted as poasesaing the 
first, or highest degree of historieal credibihty. " It would most nnqnes 
tionably be an argument of dedave weight in favor of the credibOity of 
the Biblie^ history, conid it be, indeed, shown that it was written by eye- 
witnesses," — (Stratiss.) 

3. Tho second degree of historical ore^billty is when the narralJYe is 
given at second hand, as received directly irom those who witnessed it. 

3. The third degree is that of a narrative handed down from a contem 
porary of the event, where the event itself is of such great moment, and 
of snch notoriety, as to associate itself with tho life of a nation ; or, other- 
wise such as to he celebrated hy any public rite or practice. 

4 A fourth, and lowest degree of historical credibility is where the 
traditions of one race are corroborated by those of another, (Specially if a 
distant or hoitile race — then, this double testimony gives a degree of cred- 
ibility, worthy of acceptance, "if it be nothing very tmiikoly in itself." 
This is a circumstantial evidence which may rise to the height of strongest 
proof — (See Bumhnsons Sisl. Mc.) 

It will be seen feom the foregoing investigations, that Moses was such a 
witness as to giiett his writings the highest degree nf historical credi 
bility, to say nothing of his Divine inspiration 

When sceptics assume to lay down as a rule tlia,t there can bo no true 
history into which the supernatural en teis — that is — that any record which 
relates a miracle, or a prophecy fulJilled, or claims inspiration, must be 
" unhistofical," on the ground, that there can be no such thing as miracle, 
or prophecy, or inspiration, they heg the whole question, and under the 
guise of reason they deny what is most reasonable in itself, considering the 
nature and object of a Divine revelation. 



HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION-. 

1. An inspired historian should he treated fairly, and we should accept 
from hira what we would accept from another credible historian, as evi- 
dence of truthfulness. If there seem, at first liow, to he discrepancies in 
different parts of the record, then we esplain one part by another — wo 
canvass the nature and object of the history — and the internal evidence of 
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titttli— and before we condemn it as false, we inqnbe for some plausibZe 
motiTO wMoli the anthor could have had to falsify. And hence, we adopt 
the prindple of Augustme—thot, in case of seenung discrepancies, any 
eolation which presents a pos^bla mode of recondling the difaoulty must 
be accepted, before we can admit that there is a contradiction, 

(a.) There may be errors of the copyist in transoiibing the original tert 

(6.) The antiquity of the history, and the brevity of the narrative may 
ftceonnt for some things not understood by ns, 

! be overlooked, or misnnder 



(_d.) Often, it is the ignorance of the objector, and not his superior knowl- 
edge, that makes the seeming difficulty— as," a blander m the Hebrew, or 
in the history. 

(e.) It is, as witli the four nan-atives of' the Evangelists, that if wo knew 
all the 'mnutm, we could harmouiae theci fully. 

(/.) Objectors seize upon certain minutite which they are unable to 
solve, however unimportant, and they allow these to overthrow all the 
array of testimony. 

(g.) The difficulty may be in the tranalation, and not at aU in the original. 

(S.) The spirit 0/ contradiation makes the plainest narrative "imhUtor- 
k(d." He who will find difficultiw in the Scripture, wiU always have diffi- 
culties to find. This Divine revelation is not so given as to compel belief. 
Men may stumble at it if they wiU. Thus, it administers a silent, but 
potent test of a man's inward principle. 

(i) The Scripture^ given in every variety, so as to meet every reasonar 
ble demand. In history, poetry, philosophy, prophecy— in precept and 
example— in discussion and iUustration— in travels and epistles— in simple 
patriarchal narrative, and in pictonial illumination- wo have it in every 
various form and style, adapted to all ages and people. 

It is aJl the word of God in the vary words of man. Bach Book must, 
therefore, be read and studied, in its relation to the whole volume, and 
each in the light of its particular object, author, age, region, etc In the 
Boot of Job, for esample, the truth is to be elicited as the result of a dis. 
ouswon, which is there recorded touching a great problem of the Divine 
govermnent. Satam'a words there ^ven ate not inspired. It is tho narra- 
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tive that ie inHpired — an inspired narrative of the dehate. And from this 
true recoi'd of the diecussion, as the questiott is argued on either side, and 
summed up by God Himaelf, must the fcruth he carefully gathered. Coa- 
tlaiy. sentiments, thus introduced, are no contradiction of the writer, uoi 
any disproof of the Inspiration of the Book. So, in EcdesiftBtea. If Batan 
is introdaoed in the ineph'sd narrative, tliis does not make Satan inspired, 
nor Ms wiclied language. 

(A.) There is special liability to error in the manuscriiit copy, where 
figwea are given. As letters were iised for numbers, and as some of the 
letters so nearly resemble each other, they could easily be mistaken, one 
for another, in certadn instances. Some hold to a special system of inter- 
preting the numbers of the Old Testament, as the nnmber smea is taken 
for a sacred number— and the nnmber twelee for the number of completion, 
etc. Bo Smigstenberg holds in interpreting the Apocalypse. It is this de- 
partment of figures in tho Old Testament which lias latedy bean searched 
a of the unTdstorical. 



Q.) In treating the Pentateuch, it may to T)ome in mind, that it is com- 
monly admitted to have been revised by a later hand, as JEkra, also inspired 
— who added such passages, as the record of Moses' death, at the close — 
and, possibly, some other items, as that of Moses' transcendent meekness, 
etc Though we see no difficulty in supposing Moses to have penned this 
under the guidance of Inspiration. 

(m.) It may, also, be that certain marginal notes of explanation — for es- 
ample, of geographical sites, or names, or historical records or events — may 
liave crept into the text. The phrase, " unto thu day" may be sometimes 
an addition by a later hand. See Deut. xi. 30, and compare Josh. v. ■ 
Dent. i. 3; iii 9, 11. 

(n.) Men who enter on the interpretation of the Scripture as a trade, for 
professional aggrandizement or emolument, as many of the Germans have 
done, without reference to the gospel here emboSed, and without the 
teaching of the spirit, must signally fail. 



THE SOURCES OF THE HISTORY. 

The sources from which these historical materials have been gathered 
conld have been only either, 
1. Traditional, or 
3. Documentary, and uninspired, or 

ime, or all of these — that ie, oril tradition— uninspired 
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i inspiration, mtli or uithout these, mast have furnisJiod 



Oral tradition woulcl natnraUy have famisted some of the early facte 
prior to Moses' time, and these could have heeii used under the guidaoce 
of inapiration. Such oral tiadilioua could have been hy transmission 
throngh few hands : e. g. The iacta of the Temptation and Fall, Moses 
could have received at fifth hand ; the facts of Abraham's history, and 
even of the delnge at third hand. It is admitted that the great events of 
a niition's history will he remembered throngh five generations, or one 
hondretl and fifty years. Even os histories, apart from. Inspiration, we 
liave as good authority for these records (e. g., of the Esodus,) as we have 
for the history of Cesar and Senophon. Jfmton fixes eighty or a hundred 
yeaia as the extent of oral tradition. Sir G. Lewis thinks that leading 
events in a nation's history would bo remembered among them for one 
hundred years — and special circumstances might extend the tradition to 
one hundred and fifty or one hundred and eighty years. 

Bnt, it would seem probable beforehand that if thcro were already exist- 
ing documents — any written records of the earliest time — an historian of 
such a remote period wouJd have made use of them. This is held, by 
many, to give additional confirmation to the history. — (So Vifringa, 
Cakaet, and BwuMnaon^ 

It should be understood, however, (1) that such use of documents, is not, 
in itself, inconsistent with the inspiration of the writer, or the writings. In 
Matthew and Luke, the genealogies may ae weU have been inserted front 
the genealogical tables nnder Divine Inspiration, as to have bean received 
directly by Revelation, And so, in the Bool; of Genesis. 

But what proof ia there of othci docnmcnls being usotl, and hoM oxton 
sively 1 

It has been donbtod by some whether writings existed at so early a 
period. But this can no longei be questioned — pvcn if they were semi- 
Meroglyphical ; writing must have been known and practised, at least, 
soon after the flood, if not before that event. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the art of writing wa s given bj God to 
man, along with language itself, as indispensable to social progress. Wo 
know that in Egypt and Babylonia writing was in very early use — as early 
as the time of Moses, and even dating twenty-two centuries before Christ. 
The remains of the Babylonian writing, which are extant, show that the 
art had already made condderable progress. And in Egypt, the hiero- 
glyphics of the Pyramid period — sometimes wrifiten in the cursive style — 
show that writing had been long in use, as WWdason has remarked. After 
the Exodus, it would naturally find place among the Hebrews, even if they 
eoBld be supposed to have first learned it in Egypt. This is suffident to 
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remoTo the ottjecfjoii against the knowledga of writing in Moses' time. 
" Moses was learned in. nil tlie wisdom of the Egyptians." (Sea Introdtio- 
"jtion to Stacthouse's History of tlie Bible ; Kitto'e Cyclopedia, " Writing ;" 
Rawlinson's Hist. Ev. Ses Job, xis. 33, 34 ; isxi. 35. 

It is alleged that Moses has made nse of several documents, or liiator- 
ioal fritgments, ia compUiag his history, and tliat there are traces of these. 

L In the different headings, " These are thg genevoMons," etc., {so Maw- 
Unscn, p. S8,) But this would not prove such a source. Scme7^e!i: ably 
contends that these are only appropriate marks of transition from one sub- 
ject, or department, to another, ia the simphiatj of that ancient style. 
Sach headings occur chiefly in the record of genealogiea — and of lams : both 
of which require snch formal and marlced announcement. The author 
thus, also, gives an indication of the plan and arrangement of what fol- 
lows, and connects paragi'apha thus with foregoing ones. 

II. The use of different names of God has been thought to denote the 
incorporation of different doemnenis. In some passages the title " Elohim " 
Is used — in others, " Jehovah " — and iu others these are combined in one, 
" JehoTah-BIohim,"— "the Lord God," — or, "Jehomh Ghd." It is mferred 
by some that these names mark different documents, " Elohistic " and 
"Jehovistic." But it would be gaite as necessary to suppose a third— ia 
which the joint title ia used. And some claim to have found traces of as 
many as twehe and fawleea different documents. 

There is evidence against all this. In chnpter n.4,U> cha,pter iv— ■■where 
the compound name is used twenty times, the name Elokim is three times 
used alone, chapter iii. 1-5, This shoTre that there is no proof here of 
different documents. Nor is this use of the different names in different 
paragraphs, confined to Genesis, or the Pentateuch. In Jonah, iv. 1-4, the 
title is Jehomk. In verse 6, it is JeliovaJi-Slohim. In verses 1, 8, 9, Mohm 
is nsed; and in verse 10, it is Jehovah again. Yet it has not served the 
purpose of these theorists to iumst that the Book of Jonah is made up of 
divers documents. 

Even some who broached this theory, and have maintained that the dif- 
ferent documents could be traced by the use of the names Jehovah and 
Elohim, have given it np in despair of these criteria ; because the names are 
found so intermixed in some parts of Geneds as to make the theory unten- 
able. Chapter sxviii. 10-33 ; chapter xssd.; chapter issis., etc. 

MwiHd has shown that the principles proposed for separating the original 
sources of Qene^ might be applied as well to the Book of Judges ; and 
thus has proved the iWlacy of such a system. Saoernick attributes this 
attempt to the overlooking of the csaontiul unity of the Pentateuch, and 
directing the research to th*; discovery of disoonneotiou and isolation in 
tho paragraphs, 
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1. That the names and dates glveu in ciapters v., vi., ix„ s., etc, cwuld 
not have been oiaUy perpetuated— that there muBt have been, for Moses' 
information, brief records of the earliest date. But In^iration provides 
for this. And we are not to reason about the sources, as though ijispfe-tt- 
Um were not the great snffleient souice— in all, and above aU, 

3. That there are repetitions, or double narratives, of the same event. 
But here, as 'm the history of the creation, (chapter i. and chapter ii. 7, an^ 
verses 18-33,) there is only an enlargement in the second record, on some 
point, leading to the further history in a givea directioii. (e. g.) The faef 
of the creation of mail on the sixth day is first ^ven. Then, it is taken 
np to give further, the mode of his creation as to Ms higher nature, and 
the hdbitati<m, assigned to him with reference to his trial, and de^ny. 

The alleged repetitions, as we shall see, are not proved to be such. 
Pharaoh and Abimelech both acted in the same selfish njanner about 
Sarah. Abraham may have been twice goilty of the same cowardice, ote. 
Beddes, it is to foe remarked that the history was written at different times, 
end without any regard to mere style, quite according to the manners of 
the Hebrews. 

We observe that God Himself assigns a reason for the different use 
of Hie names— and esplains tho sense of the name JghovflJi as most impor- 
tantly bearing on tho whole plan of Hia deaUngs. 

The diflienlty here is stated thus— that ia Esod. vi. 3, the name is re- 
ferred to as follows : " I appealed unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
by the name of God Almighty, (M Shaddai;) but by my name Jefmah 
was I not known (made known,) to them." Tet, in seemmg contradicHon 
to this, tho name " JeJioiMk" is repeatedly used in the earlier parifl of the 
history, throughout the whole Book of Gtonesis. And not merely by the 
historian, in his narrative, but by the patriarchs, and others of earliest 
tone, whom he introduces as uMng the name ; as by Eve, chapter iv. 1 ; by 
the sons of Seth, iv. 28 ; by Lamech, v. 3fl ; by Noah, is. 36 ; by Sarai, svi- 2 ; 
by Ecbekah, xsvii. 1 ; by Leah, ssts. 35 ; by Kachel, ixi. 34 ; Laban, ssiv. 
SI ; Bethuel, sxiv. 50, etc. Now, this is explained by the theory that some 
other writer must have inserted these passages bearing the name "Jeho- 
vah,"— whence they are termed "Je7imiisHc"—-or at least that tho his- 
torian hicorporated these bei irate documents winch he fo md wuttcn 1 v 
another hand. 

Kow this theory would not ac o int for the plam fact that God was 
known by the name ' JihovaJ n the eiri er tmiea— t,b already j nt d 
but seemingly denied m the paisagc Tsn us vi 8 V,e mutt ther toio 
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loot for anotlier and better explanation. And tlis mesniug, prolialilj-, is, 
tliat Qod bad not distinctly revealed Himself to the patriarcts as "Jeho- 
vah," that is, as tlio Qod of Ecdemption. The term Jelumoh, iroin the fu. 
ture form of the substantive verb to ie, does not meRn sdf-mMmce—^ei- 
nai, independent Being— aa was formerly held, but rather, in this fiiture 
form, " the coming One " — He who shall ie—aa the title was also applied to 
Christ in the Gtreefc, ('O ^pxofiei'os—lAa.tl. xi. S,— the comer.) The other 
sense of " Independent Being " is in no suoh striking contrast with El Shad- 
dai. Now, thougn ih^i nflme was known in tho earliest time, and was 
used Gfi applied to God, yet (1) it was not tnown in its redemptive import, 
or, as belonging to God as carrying on the work of redemption, nntil the 
secret was disclosed to Moses in the hush, and in Egypt. (3.) It was by 
the nnrae " El Shiddai,"— tho Almighty God— that the Angel of the Cove- 
nant haxl been revealed to the patriarchs, until this time, and now He was 
to be revealed to them as Jehovah. The patriarchs had not known this 
second Peraon of the Trinity— this Angel of the Covenant— lj> this name 
unldl it was first revealed to Moses in the bush. In the nme instances in 
Genesis in wMch Qod Himself uses the title in His commmnoatinns to the 
patriarchs, it is not once distinctly applied to the Angel of the Covenant, Gen. 
XV. 7; svi.ll; svlii. 13,14; xyiii. 17, 10; six. 18, xsu. 15-17, isviii. 18. 

There are forty other instances in which tho title is used in Genesis by 
others than the historian himself, and in no one of these instances does it 
seem to bo applied distinctively to the Govonant Angel, but in some instan- 
ces it is applied with a hint of the redemptive idea— as Genesis, iv. 1, 
where Eve says: "Ihm>e gottm a jnan^-Jehovdh, {or the commg One;'— 
ypt not vrith any distinct idea of its applloaiion to the Covenant Angel, who 
■visibly nlanifestod God to the patriarchs. 

Plainly then, it is not without a profoimd reason that this title is thus 
used in the history. And the explanation given by the Covenant Angel 
Himself la conclusive. It was not expedient that He should be revealed 
to the patriajchs, at first, as the comljiff One. His hour for such revelation 
had not yet come. And so He was first revealed as an Angel— afterwards 
as the promised Redeemer. Bo ki the New Testament it was first as a 
man that he was revealed, and then as God Himself, the Redeemer. 

Sengslenderg undei>6tajids that the name " Elohim " indicates a lower 
consciousness of God, and "Jehmah " a higher stage of that consciouanesa ■ 
"Elohim "becoming "Jehovah" by aa historical process, and the aim of 
the saoied history being to show how He became bo, Sm-^ eontiders 
Elohim as the name belonging to the heginning, and Jehovah as the name 
belonging to the development. Elohim the Creator— Jehovah the Media- 
tor; and that Jehovah is shewn to bo the same Being as Elohim, by the 
uas of the double name, Jehimak-Mohim. 

More espeoiaUy at the begjnidng of the record, and until the names are 
UDderstood. we are to look for some ground of these dlflferent iftfo* in the 
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II which ttej are used. So, also, PsaJm, six. i, "The lieavenB 
decinre the glory of Qod, (Elohlm ;") and. verse 7, " The lav) of Jehomh 
Is perfect." See Kotes, page SS. 

4. Further. Ah the Peatat«ueh 1b not a conneetei Ustory of the world, 
but only of the tlieocrae^, we miglit look for some disconnectioa of the 
records as if fragmentary, hut only In accordance with tlie special plan 
of tiie history, to give simply snch evenfca and details as would bear upon 
the great object. It will he found that there is, throughout the records, s 
unity of plan, and consieteney, and connection of historical details, show- 
ing the great idea and aim to be to set forth God's covenant relationa with 
His people. 

Besides the doaummt hypothesis, aome have broached what is called a 
fragment-hypotheraa ; while others, have started a complement hypothesis, 
and still otheis, what is called a crystaJliKation hypothesis — none of which 
is entitled to further notice here. 



DESIGN OF THE HI3T0KT. 

The Five Books of Moses are to he regarded not as diaconnootod frag- 
ments, but as one work in five volumes, or parts, having for its end not 
the history of the world, but of the tlieoeracy, with its origin, laws, and 
institutione ; serving, also, as national annals, for the church and the 
state. God — the people of God — the law on Sinai — the Promised Laud — 
ate closely connected ideas in the structure of the history. Creation and 
Redemption are not separate, hut allied facts. It is the God who created 
the world who is the God of the Hebrew nation, and He has revealed Him- 
self lu nature and in grace, the same God. The First Adam is a precursor 
and figure of the second Adam. Noah and Abraham are heads of the hu- 
man family. But the latter is head of the chosen race — aa, also, is Christ 
the Father of the faithful. Moses was the Mediator, and Law^ver, and 
Prophet of the chosen people, as Jesus Christ, also, is in a higher sense. 
Hence, the great leading iacts here narrated are elementary to the wholo 
system of revealed religion. 

The object of the Pentateuch is to show how God dealt with the human 
fajnily in His covenant relations — through Adam, Noah, and Abraham, 
leading to the separation of a chosen covenant people — to whom He givea 
laws and ii^titutions, with reference to their establishment in a Land of 
Promise for the best working of that peculiar economy — and all in order 
to the coming of " the promised seed," and the consummation of the 
church as '■ Abraham's seed, the heira according to the promise." 

" This is the clew to all those curious insertions and omissions which 
baye astonished and perplexed meia historians," The five great uamea 
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whioli mark tlie progi-ees of tte history in Geneae, and aroiuid 
■wMeh it clusters, are AiJam, Noali, Abiaham., Isaac, and Jacob. The 
great corresponding items in the history are the Creatioa and Fall, 
the Flood, tie Covenant, the sacrifice of the Covenant Son, and the bond- 
age in Egypt. Adam, Noah, and Abraham appear ss three suoorasive 
heads of tlio human family. The last of these three, however, is rather 
the father of the faithful, and his son, Isaac, is the covenant son — the per- 
sonal type of the giiaat covenant sacrifice. There is a Messianie prophecy 
belonging to each of the three head persons and periods just named, while 
Isaac is, himself the Mesdanic promise of the covenant son, the New Tes- 
tament Isaac, here "received from the dead in aiigure." Heb. si. 19. See 
ohapter xii. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

The chronology of the Old Testament has a great importance in view 
of certain sdentific quealions, much agitated among scholars of our day. 
It is founded very much on the genealogies, and these are invested with 
some uncertainty. The Hebrew test gives the shortest chronology— while 
the Septuagint and the Samaritan extend the periods. For exBmpIe—;^hmi 
ihe creation to Mram's depmrture out of Ha/ran,, the Hebrew gives S023 
years ; the Septuagint gives 3S79 yeais ; the Samaritan gives 3834 years. 

The common Hebrew reckoning dat«a the ra?eation at 3700 B. G. The 
more commonly received computaljon is that of JJeher, which is 4004 B. C, 
The chronology in the mar^n of our Enghsh bibles cannot be siud to be a 
matter of faitli, so much as of opinion ; and it is open to investigation and 
possible correction, at least, in some of the details. 

Prom, such data Moses is sometimes charged with blunders which do 
not belong to him, nor to the Inspired Volume. The events which he re- 
cords are not always given in chronological order, and from overlooking 
this fact mistakes have occurred among chronologers. 

The longer chronology advocated by H(dea makes the creation 5411 B. C; 
and that by Jac/Mon, 5436 B. C; while some, as Bumen, have arrived at 
fabuloas figures. 

In the modem controversies on this subject some would sot us quite 
afloB.t, by utterly discarding the received chronology. There ia a pos^M- 
ity that the genealogies prior to Abram have been condensed by Moses, as 
Matthew has confessedly condensed the genealogy of our Lord. But the 
New Testament confirms the reckoning which makes " Enoch the seventh 
from Adam," (Jude, vs. 14,) and there would seem to be little margin for 
any very important difference in the results. 

Much speculation and discussion has been ra-sed by the fabulous figures 
of the Egyptian and Babylonian chronology. But the result of most care- 
ful research is, that according to the Egyptian system, after we have 
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Btiioken off the dates of gods and demigods, Menes, the first Egyptian 
king, takes the tlirone. We have only an excess of about two thousand 
years at utmost to aocoimt for, in -what is phiinly the historical period. 
In the Bahjlonian system, similarly viewed, we find the chronology ex- 
tending to 3458 yeais B C. But in the former case, Manetho himself 
reduced his hst of dates by on© thousand five hundred years, which would 
leave the difference but a few hundred years at most ; Menes, the first 
historic date, being 3660 B. , In the view of some of the most eminent 
JEgyptologists. {See SawHnson'a Hist. Bv.) 

Hmvis says ; " The different dates asdgoed to the period from the Fall 
to the Flood, give an extreme difffeienoe of 1143 years, (or between Peta^ 
vius and Hales, 1433 years.)" He adds, " I adopt the ehrouoJogy of the 
Saptua^t, which is that of Josephus, as exhibited subetantialiy by Vos- 
Bins, Jackson, Hales, and Eussell. I do this on the evidence there is that 
the chronology of the Bible was corrupted by the Jews (as to the ages of 
the patriarchs at the birth of their eldest sons,) in order to $ut back the 
dial of time for the coming of the Messiah — leaving It to he inferred that 
the computation of the Septnagint is the true transcript of .the original „ 
Hebrew chronology. This reckoning makes th:^ deluge to have occurred 
A. M. S358 ; a difference of 600 years in this period, ftom the c 
received reckoning. (See FaMarchj/, page 33, note.) 

An en^nent modem authority, (Poole, in Smith's Bib. Diet.,) cc 
the long chronology on spedfled grounds, and adopts 16E3 B. C. as the 
most satisfactory date of the Esodas ; and that of the Flood, as 8099, or 
815S B. a, and that of the Creation as 3361 or 5431 B. C— the outside fig- 
ure being 1,417 yeare longer than the oonunonly received date. 

The difibrence between the short reckoning of Usher and the longest 
above named, (not speaking of Bunsen, who arbitrarily chums 10,000 
years,) is found altogether prior to the date of Solomon's temple. Here 
18 agree very nearly. Ha gives a tabular view : 

Jacksok. Ushee. 



Creation 5411 n 

Mood 3155 ■■ ai70 

Abram'a departure from Haran . . , , 3078 " 3033 

Bsodus 1648 " 1503 

Solomon's temple 1037 " 1014 



Bales, we see, would make the Creation 1407 years older, and the Flood 
807, and the Bsodus 167, older than the received dates. ' » 

Kaliseh makes the Creation to date 4160 B. C, thus : " As the departure 
of the Hebrews from Egypt took place 1491 B. C., and the uninterrupted 
numbers of enesis place this event in the 3669th year after the Creation, 
the first year of the Christian era is the 4160th year of the world," (p. vii., 
viii.) He makes the sojourn of Israel in Egypt to have been 480 years, 
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instead of 315. B. 8. Pools makes it 315. Tiia mora received modern reik- 
oning places tte Creation at 4103 B. C. According to thio Bcteiiie a very 
coavenient airangemeat for memorizing, is presented ; 

L The Antediluvian Period — from the Creation to tlie Flood, A. m. 1666.' 

B. a 3440. 
II. Period of the Dispersion — &om the Flood to the Promise, 

or Covenant, 430 years A. M. 3086 

ji. c. 3013 
in. The Period of the Patriarchs — from the Covenant to the 

Esodos, 480 years , a.m. 2510. 

B. c. 1588. 
rv. The Period of the Wandering — from the Exodas to the 

Passage over Jordan, 40 years a.m. 3560. 

B. o. 1546. 
V. The Period of the Theocracy. Tho Judges from Joshua 

to Samuel, 450 years a.m. 3000. 

E. c. 1000. 
TI. The Period intermediate from Samuel to David, as ting, 

40 years a.m. 3040. 

B. c. lOSli. 
Vn. The Period of tha Monarchy— from David to the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, 450 years A. M. "403. 

b. o. GOG. 
Vin. The Period of tho Captivity^from the conqiieEt of 
Judea to the close of the Canon of the Old Testament, 300 years, a. m. 3703. 

B.O. 400. 
From Malachi, the last rf tha prophets, to Christ, 400 years . . a. m. 4103 

Some noteworthy parallels are found in these figures. We have, aftei 
the Flood, two periods of 430 years eaoh — then a minor period of 40 yeara 
—followed by two periods of 450 years each, with an interval of 40 years, 
and then the closing period of 400 years. The period of the Dispersion 
is equal to tha period of the Patriarchs. The period of the Theocracy is 
equal to the period of the Monarchy. And the period of the Wandering, 
n the patriarchal and tho theocratic period,) is equal to the period 
— from Samuel, of the Judges, to Eing David. 
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DAYS OF CREATION. 

The queatioa Iiere, at tlie threstold, arises aa to tlie lengtli of the creativa 
days, (1.) We do not require tmj longer period tlian the twenty-four-hour 
days on tho ground of any impossibility with God to do the work within this 
shorter time. We can only inquire, how is it revealed that God proceeded in 
the creation ! (3.) Neither can we so interpret Bcripturo by science as to set 
science aboye tho Scripture. Trne science and Scripture are the harmo- 
nious records of the one only God, and they throw light upon each other, 
(3.) Neither Eire we to allow that to be true science, which is only " science 
fiilsely BO called," — full of its " oppositi<ms,"~-'whose aim is plainly to deny 
the Divinely inspired word, (i.) Whatever is really science — somothijlg 
positively known — we can always welcome, ns an ansillaiy to our investi 
gfttJocB of the truth ; for truth is one, always. While we have no right to 
look to the Scripture aa the teri-book of science, we find that there is 
here no contradiction of science, and that Scriirture and science can be es- 
plained in harmony. 

(1.) It must be borne in mind that it is not nature which creates, but 
God who creates nature. (2.) It is not to be supposed that the work of 
creation was itself according to the laws of nature aa we see them now in 
operation. Tho creative work, as it originated those laws, so it must have 
been superior to them, rather than subject to them. Nature's laws, as we 
call them, are simply God's ordinary modes of operation. Creation was 
His extraordinary work, Betting those laws in their course. We must be- 
ware of so tying the creative power to the procoMes of nature as, in effect, 
to make nature the Creator — for this would be to- make nature the creator 
of herself— to deify nature, and undeify God. (3.) If the creative work 
was thus necessarily above nature, then we know not how it was carried 
on, escept aa wo are here informed by Divine revelation. Science cannot 
inform us. It can only, at most, confirm the sacred record. Our first 
business, therefore, ia with the simple test of Scripture. (4.) On this 
very subject the New Testament speaks, and declares that here, in regard 
to this Mtwalo narrative, is a leading call for /aflfi— and that only 6y faUh 
can we under»tamd U. It is MOi that by understanding we believe,— but 
" through ftdOt, vie imd&rstand, that the morlds (oiui-et— the historic agee, or 
teons including time and space,) teere framed, (or fitted,) Igr (he word 
of God—so that not out of tUnga phmommtU, were the things which are 
seen made," Heb. xi. 3. 

Of this first chapter of Genesis, there are three principal interpretations 

(I.) That the first verse is a mere heading, or summary of the narrative 

—slating in brief and general terms what Js detailed in the rest of the 

chapter. Some, however, undeiBtand that verse 1, recorda simply tho cre- 
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ation of the raaterMs out of which the heaYens and earth were perfected 
afterwards ; and that this, along with the craation of light was the work 
of the first day — that the creation of the material umverse v/as completed 
within sis natural days, and that this was about sis thousand jeara ago 

(ir.) A second view is, that the first Terse relates the creation of the heav- 
enly bodies along with our earth-^" the Aemena and the earth," — far hack 
"Mi the legmmng," — Ihat nothing is here revealed as to the age of our 
globe — that verse 3, tells us of a <^iaoa in which the earth was found at 
the be^nning of the creative week — that between verses 1 and 3 is ample 
room for all the strata and fo^ila which geology discovers, while the record 
here ia of the Almighty fiats which formed " the hea/eens and the eoirth, 
wMeft aee wrm," (3 Peter, iii. T,) in sis successive days, from ii 



III. A third view ia, that the days are periods of indefinite duration. 

TV. Qnite another theory is that the narrative is poetic. But this is 
plainly a shift for a summary avoidance of the difficnlties. 

V. Sdll another theory is, that the record here is of a msion, in which 
Moses was given to see a panorama of the creation — that it was made to 
pass before him during six days, or, as if it were a six days' work, when it 
was not. But this is positively contrary to the plain Scripture that " in 
sis: days the Lord made hea n and ear h n ha H m d M 

see it aa if it had been a si da w k Thi v n b 

further. Besides, the reve a ri p cnbasin h a 

parallel in the Bible^ 

We cannot be held b ind oo tftos amwih 

either one of these theon a h mand mce 

called, has different theories, and js not, by any m ,ans, deci led npon eithtr. 
Neither can we tie the Scriptm'e to our theories. Wo can listen to the 
teachings of true science, and note what light, if any, is thrown upon the 
Interpretation of the word. 

I. If we adopt the first view we must believe that God created the strata 
of the earth with all the fossUs imbedded, (as we find them prior to the 
appearing of man,) and that this was, perhaps, as " an archetype of natural 
forma,"^ — and a distinct department of creation. We can scarcely suppose 
that the vegetable and animal tribes, now found in foaeila, esisted, died, 
and were embedded in the rocky formations within three or four days of 
twenty-four hours. We can understand that God created man on the 
aisth day, and all the animal tribes in this system to which man belongs 
—-full grown, and without parentage — and that the first man, and all tlio 
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Vftrioifs epedo of animals were creatod as tliej would jiave been if they 
had come to maturity by the present procasseB of iafimcy and growtb. So 
we can nnderstand the miracle of feeding the thouaanda — that the bread 
was created in Buch state as it would have been if it had been made by 
the ordinary mode— all the loaves for the five thousand like the Jhe loaves, 
if yoa please. And as the creation here recorded Is miraculoaa, there can 
be no objection from any impossibility on the part of God. All the strata 
and fossils imbedded therein could have been produced by the Almighty 
fiats, as if they had been ages in ftirming. Nor can it be objected, that 
this woTild have been a deception, any more than in case of Adam's crea- 
tion, or that of the miraculous bread— nor any more, indeed, than it wonld 
be a deception to write the word " day " in the narrative, when a period of 
ojM v/sB meant. The one is a question of the worhvecord ; the other of 
the werd-^ecoTd. This theory is poEeible, but not probable. 
But there seem to be sufficient groands for preferring the second view, 

n. If wo hold this view we must understand that verse 1 reveals a cre- 
ation out of nothing, far back "in the beginning'" anterior to this sis 
days' work — that this latter, alone, is detailed by Moaes hero ; and that 
this is a creation and formation in reference to imm, comprising a system 
of the vegetable and animal world belonging to man — that the old world 
is here noted as being 6kaoi, with no account of its previous conditions or 
fornitnre— that for these we are left to the worh^eeord in the strata and 
fossils of tho earth's foandations. Accordingly, we have nothing to do 
with the geological records in interpreting the Mosaic narrative. 

This viow is not a mere shift for avoiding soientiflc diihculties. It was 
held by Augustine, Theodoret, etc., fourteen centuries ago, and is now the 
view m<Bt commonly received among students of "the Word. 

According to thia view we understand that the natural day is spoken of 
by the historian, who, therefore, defines and limits it, by evening and 
morning. To object that no natui-al day as yet existed twfore tho fourth 
day, when the sun was " iet (appointed) /»?■ daya," (verse 14,) is no objection 
to the record— for sun and moon do not make the day or night, they only 
govern it, and mark it. The day was known to the historian, and he so 
records the facts, knowing that the record would be so understood, namely, 
that "there was evening, and there was morning— a day— even before the 
Sim's definite appointment in this capacity— and that it was God's jQeasure 
i () divide the work into that time which should be known as a week of 
diiys. Accordingly, verse 1, reveals to us an original creation of the heav- 
ens and the earth — the material imiverse — far back " in the begmrdng," of 
which we have here no farther account. Then, verse 3, reveals to us tho 
fiarth's condition as chaos, immediately prior to the sis days' work— then, 
(verae 3,) reveals the first day's work in this treative week. We may leave 
geology to find out what tribes of plants and animals occupied our earth 
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Lq those distant ages, prior to this present creation. The namitive of the 
creative week, as here recorded, aoooimte fully for nil species now extant, 
but has not revealed to us the details of the original creation — whethei 
of the heavenly hodies, or of the fossils which are imbedded in the rocks. 
Accordingly, we find that the waters were already eiistiog, and the land, 
before the first day's work. They were created " in the hegivmng." The 
term " memng morning," (np> syi) is used in Daniel to denote the day. 
Dan. viii. 14. 

The metaphorical, or poetical rise of the word" da^" is not to bo no- 
eepted in ao plain a historical statement. A day, here, means a day, else 
we aie much misled by all the phraseology. " It is philologically impoeai- 
ble," says the learned Hebraist, KaMsch, " to understand the word ' day ' in 
this section, in any other sense than as a period of twenty-fonr honrs." 

There are passages which need here to ba considered. 

1. (Esodus, XX. 11.) " For in as days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and aU that In them is, and rested the seventh day ; wherefore the 
Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hailowed it." 

It shotdd be noted that here, in the Decalogue, it is not said that God 
lyreated the heavens and the earth in six days, but "in six days the Lord 
(Jehovah,) made heaven and earth." The verb translated " made," is, in 
the Hebrew, to be distinguished from the verb ereated. The latter, as we 
shall show, is carefully used to Introduce each new department of the orea- 
tiva work, while the work, sa a whole, detailed by Moses from verse 3 to 
the end of chapter I., is rather the maldng, or forming of the "lieaiten and 
earth, the sea" etc., os spmcMy named in veraea 8, and 10, and spoken, of as 
" the earth and the heavens," (appertaining to it, chapter ii. 4. Even the 
great repUles, (vei'se SI,) and man himself, (verse 37,) in reference to both 
of which the term to ereale is used, were also made, fashioned by a 
Divine fiat, out of material already created " in the beginning." This die. 
tinction throws Light upon the remarkable phrase in chapter ii. 3, 4, where, 
referring to the whole preceding narrative of the six days' work, both 
words are used — "all His work which God created oind made," — or, liter- 
ally, created to make, showing a distinction between what was creative and 
what was only formative. 

3. Again. 3 Peter, iii. 8, referring directly to this very question of time, 
as to the creation past, and to the consummation future — cliarges ns : " Be- 
loved, be not ignorant of this one thing that ' one day,' (Qen. i. 5,) is with 
the Lord as a thousand years ;" not that a day with Qod is a iJioasand 
years, or, was so in the creation, but that one day is, to Him, AS a thou- 
sand years — serves Him as if it were a thousand years — and that this is of 
utmost importance to bo known and considered in interpreting the record 
of creation. And so in history, while men wonder at the alow progress of 
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things, "a thousand years are to Him as one day," and the cfaestion of 
Ume is, therefore, no limitation, or restriction, of God's works and ways. 
So Psaim, sc. 4, in flie sama connection with the creation. 

3. In chapter ii. 3, the phrase is omittefl, "the eaening and the morning 
toere the seventh day." It is argued, hence, that the seventh day was not 
finished, and is yet going on. Bat (1.) is it not necessary for the argument in 
the Decalogue to suppose that He rested throughont the seventh day, not 
merely that He then began to reat— nor that He rested at the dawn of the 
day, and thus far to the present date, since that would not be an ajgument 
for our resting throughout the Sabbath day as is phiinly intended. (3.) If 
the seventh day he yet unfinished, how can we arrive at the length of the 
days from this day, of which some sis thousand years have already passed? 
Can it be a day of millions of ages, as is claimed, for the other days ! How 

tt be said that God rested the seventh day — as it is not yet an 
d fact— the day not yet being finished by this hypothesia. 

4. The commandment gives the clear impression that the days of the 
creative week wore like our days — that it was in six days like ours— that 
God made heaven and earth, ("the heavens and the earth wkieh are now," 
3 Peter, iii. 7,) and that He rested on the seventh day, and made a Sabbath 
of it by His so hallowing it in His rest ; and that this day of God was the 
natural day which we understand when we speak of the Sabbath day. 

It is argued that it is only the proportion of one in seven, or a seventh 
portion of time which is to be understood as hallowed, and claimed as Sab- 
batic by the Divine example. But, in order to this, it would need to 
be proved that the seventh day, which such suppose to be not yet finished, 
and of unknown duration, is equal to each of the other days, and one-sev- 
enth gJ the whole creative week. But this equality of the days is by no 
means provided for, according to the geological theory. And unless we 
have greatly miscalculated the period yet remaining to the end of time, 
there will not be found any such duration of the seventh day, (even sup- 
pling it to he yet unfinished,) as will answer the demands of the geolog- 
ical school, who tallt of ages upon ages for each day of the creation. 

5. Bo, also, Hebrews, iv. 4 : " For He spake of the seventh day on this 
wise, And God rested the seventh day from all His worts." This seventh 
day rest is here referred to as an act accomplished, and a definite yerioipaet. 
And the argument is that " the rest of God," here spoken of in the He- 
brews, is somethiDg more than that mere seventh day reat of His— only 
foreshadowed hy tha^that it is something yet to be experienced by be- 
lievers— a glorious future of rest with God. So the Apostle ar^es. Wo 
find Him sweai'ing in His wrath to the Israehtea: "ffthey s/soB mtt&r 
into my j-eet— although the works were finished from the foundation of 
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the -wttrld,"— and olthongl! tlie sevBnth. day reat is long Knee past. So Jesus 
said, " My Fa£her worMh MTierto," (John, y. 17,)— np to this time— active 
in ail the uniTerse — creating and upholding it, and preserving and govern- 
ing aU His creatures, and all their actions. (Bee John, siv. 10.) 

6. The theory of indefinite periods is used to do away with the jlat prin- 
cijile, and resolves the creation into a deYelopmont through secondary 
causes. But, pltunly, the Scripture teaches that the work of creation was 
not hy natural agencies, but hy preternatural a^ts — not by processes and 
operations, but hy " the word of God,"- not by nature's laws, hut intro- 
dudng nature's laws. " He spake, and it was done ; He eonimanded, and 
it stood iiist." The record of the first day's work is simply, " Qod said, 
Let there be light, and there was light." Could this be meant to Convey 
to us the impression that instead of any fiat of the Almighty, on the first 
day, there was a gradual coming forth of light, through secondary canaea, 
(luring millions of years ? " <iod commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness," (3 Cor. iv, 6.) This error is espedally aimed at, and guarded 
agiunst by Peter, though the theory diums to he bo scientific, " For this 
they w illing ly are ignorant of, that by the word cf God the heavens were 
of old, and the earth standing (consisting, or subsisting,) out of (the) wa- 
ter and in (through, between, by means of,) ((A«) loofe!', (above and be- 
neath :) Wherehy, (or hy means of which waters, above and beneath) the 
world (the kosmos) that then was, perished. But the Heavens and thb 
Eabth which are now, hy the same word are kept in store," etc. This 
X>6rishing of the old world, (or kosmos, including the old heavens and 
earth, as distinct from those now,) by means of waters, may refer to the 
destruction of our planet which left it chaos, covered with the deep, or 
abyss, of waters, and even more strikingly than to the destruction at the 
Deluge. This passage brings strongly to view the essential point thiit the 
creation was on " the fiat prindple,"— "by the word of God,"— an>l then 
we see that the heavens and flie ewrth, vMch a/re now, await a destruction by 
fire, like that original destruction by water ; to be followed by a new heav- 
ens and a new earth, (Isa. Ixv., Rev. Mi.) The geologists who hold to a 
partial deluge, will surely not contend that it is a deluge of only a part 
of the earth by fire that is revealed by Potor. (3 Peter, iiL 5-8.) 

7. A crowning passage, (Heb. xi. 3,) sets forth the spedal call for faith 
in this very matter of the Mosaic record. As if referring to the natural 
tendency to exalt reason above faith, and science above the Scripture in 
this department, the apostle notes, first of all, tMs sphere of faith as that 
in which we lead the procession of patriarchs and heroes of the Old Tes- 
tament. "Theod&h Faith "WB hedbsstahd — perceive, (he says not 
through understanding we believe,)--(A(rt the worUs, (the feons, the historic 
ages, including time and space,) were fraaned, (fitted, adjusted.) fij; (Ae word 
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of &iiA, so tftai the things wMch wre seen, were made, not out of tkings phe- 
nomemd." The call is for feith. The doctrine is that this is a sphere for 
heroic iaith, rather than for science and reason. The question is of 
" jsoDs," and it is here revealed that the mns were fitted, prei>ared by the 
word of God. The question is of "phenomena," and the teaching is, that 
tJie creation was not out of thmgt phmomejuil—not out of plienomena. 

^ Aa to the records of the strata, Hm^ admits that " snppoMng even 
the whole surface of the earth had been accessible to the geologist, and 
man had had access to every part of the earth, and had made sections of 
the whole, and put them all together, even then his record mast of neces- 
sity he imperfect."— (0?^re of Species, page 87.) 

And he adds : " It is only about the ten thousandth part of the accesible 
portions of the earth that has be^ examined properly, and three-Cfclis of 
tlie Bor&ce is shut out from us because it is under the sea." (Page 38.) 

(III.) It is claimed that science has positively decided in fiivor of the daffa 
of indefinMe perioOs ; and that no other interpretation is consistent with 
scholarly views, or abreast of the time. But geoli^ical science is less and 
less satisfied with this concession. The order of the creation, as hero given, 
is disputed— and the long periods ate used to fevor a notion of pre-Adamic 
man, and a theory of development that would push the creative fiat far 
bade out of view, and enthrone impersonal natnro in the place of the per- 
soaal God. "No attempt which has yet been made to identify these six 
perioiis of the Mosaic days with corresponding geological epochs can be 
pronounced satisiaciory."- (5miW« BU>. DicMonar}/.) 

Some would place the whole of the primary, secondary and tai'tiary for- 
mations, with their flora and fauua, within the first two days, instead of 
^'in the beginning." So Dr. JfeCtoiti, and he adds : " The impossibility of 
identifying the. sis days of the Mos^c record with the periods of Geology, 
is evident from the fact that of the work of two days in the Mosaic account, 
acology knows nothing, and Astronomy nothing certain— namely, that of 
the first day and the fourth day." Indeed, to those who have no theory to 
establish, it is apparent that they (the Mosaic days and the geologic periods,) 
—do not agree, neither is it necessary that they should.^^jtfe to Ibit/i, 
p. 330.) 

Geology speaks doubtfully as to the precedence of animals or vegetables, 
in the order of creation. Nearly all eminent geologists admit that there 
have been successive creations corresponding with successive conditions of 
the earth : creatures having, aU along, been created, soch as could live 
and enjoy life upon its surfitce. There have been foimd the plainest marks 
of these destructive catastrophes, and of the reappearance of living organ- 
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lema in Dmltitudes after sudi deEtniction, and all caused hy tbe BuceeeEdTo 
tkrowing up of earth's various mountaia chains. 

Geolo^oaJ ptenomena, so far as they depend on meehanical agencies, 
req^uire for their manifeetation. and accomplishment, both force and tim6. 
They depend on the combined effect of both. Tf a large efffect is to be ao- 
coimted for, the time may be supposed to be short; if the force be great. 
The gigantic and rapid operations of nature, in the older geological periods, 
are to be taken into account, as in the more recent periods, the force 
of gladaJ agencies, lately discovered, amply illustrates. The idea of a 
iBw/owft action and operation of natural causes &om the beginning, must 
clearly be abandoned. The elemontB, therefore, of this wonderful problem 
are tme and force— ihe former to be reckoned according to the unknown, 
but mighty workings of the latter. IH/tne, even millions of years, could 
not have excavated the valleys through which certain rivers flow— accord- 
ing to the present operation.— (See TFAeMeB, and £!dijib. Bev., July, 1863.) 

Tto choice of difficulties between the miwti<l and third views is thus 
stated by Prof. Bana, moat favorably for the geologieal interpretation : 
" Accepting the account in Genesis as true, the seaming discrepancies he- 
tween it and ^ology rest mainly here. Geology holds, and has held &om 
the flrst, that the progress of creation was mainly through secondary 
causes, for the existence of the science presupposes this. Moses, on tlie 
contrary, was thought to sustain the idea of a simple fiat for each step. 
Grant this flrst point to sdenoe, and what further conflict is there? The 
qtmUan «f the length of time. It is replied. But not so. For if we ma,y 
Uiks the record as allowing more than mx days of twenty-four hours, the 
Bible then places no limit to (the) time. The question of the days and 
pmode, it is replied again. But this is of little moment in comparison with 
the flrst prindple granted. Thrae who admit the length of time, and 
HtaJid upon days of twenty-four hours, have to place geolo^csJ time before 
the Bis days, and then assume a cliaos and reordering of creation on the 
six day and flat prindple, after a previous creation that had operated for a 
long period through secondary causes. Others take days as periods, and 
thus allow the required time, admitting that creation was one, in progress, 
a grand whole— instead of a first creation eccepUng man by one method— 
aad a second, mtn mm by the other. This is now the remaining question 
between the theologians and geologists— for all the minor points, aa to the 
exact interpretation of each day, do not affect the general accordance or 
discordance of the Bible and science."— (St6. Bepos., 1856.) 

In answer to this statement of Prof. Dana we would say : 
1. That " the ^itjjpnme^fe" is predsely that which cannot he given up 
for any principle of "seiondary causes," The Scripture is, everywhere, 
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most explldt in declaring tliat " 6y the word of J/ihamh the Iieavona were 
made," etc. " By the word of God tlio lieitveas were of old," ete. 

3. TMs eamo is true, also, of the orig^al creaMon, " m the beginning ;" 
and we need not Buppoae, according to our theory, that it "operated 
through eeoondiuy causes," any more than the prosant creation — the creB^ 
tion, in either case, having originated those laws, by which all physical 
agencies proceeded — according to the oonstitution and course of nature. 
Sugh MSkr has plainly shown that every different kind of eristence, ani- 
mate or inanimate, must be the result of a direct Jiat of the Creator — and 
that " nothing higher can possibly be produced by anything lower in kind." 
—[Teat, of the Boeki) 

KliHz argues against the geological interpietation as follows : 
1. " It Js evident that Scripture describes the creative days as natural 
and ordinary days, (having morning and evening, light and darkness,) 
while in order to identify the geological with the Biblical creation it is 
nocessaiy to represent them as periods of ' Divjue duration," each compris- 
ing thousands, nay, perhaps, * millions of tenestrial years ' 

3. " It is evident that we read only of one general inundation within the 
mx creative days, (Gen. i. 3-10,) to which, on the third day, bounds were 
BBsigned which were not to be passed till the floofl. But the above theory 
rec[uire8 that we should suppose a number of inundations to have taken 
place in order to account for the numerous secondaiy and tertiary stratifi- 
cations which are thought to have occurred during the fifth and sixth days. 

3. " Scripture plainly states that the mountains of the earth esisied, at 
any rate, on the third da^. But this theory requires us to believe that 
the secondary and tertiary, if not the primary strata and rocks, had b66u 
formed on the fifth and sisth days. 

i. " Scripture plainly teaches that plants only, and not animals of any 
kind, were created on the third day, and animals only, but not trees and 
plants, on the fifth and sixth days. But, according to this theory, these 
Biblical are the same as the Geological periods of which ea«b has both, lis 
plants and animals. 

5. " It is evident that the sis days' narrative here only speaks of tlfree 
periods ef organic creation, while Geology recounts as many as there are 
stmtifications. Tet the above theory identifies the Biblical with the Geo- 
logioj creation. 

6. " Lastly, it is plain on the one hand that the flora and fauna of the 
primeval world had perished i^ore man appeared — and hence, could not 
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have ^}een destined to eoatiiiue along 'with maji on the earth — and, on the 
other hand, that accoiding to fka clear and uneqaiYocal statements of 
Scriptmre, the fiora and faima created daring tlie sir days were created for 
man, and destined to continue on oarth along with him. Yet the above 
theory (wnfounds these two kinds of flora and fauna."— (J»(riiii«oS»'iw to 
Kurtz's Hktory of the Old G^enant.) 

And the literal riew exalts our estimate of the week and of the Sabbath, 
that God actually made the present heavens and earth in sis da^, and 
actually rested on the seventh da,y ; and bleBBed and hallowed the Sabbath 
day for lis — not by any fiction, nor aoeording to any forced construcfien, 
bat as a bonajlde pattern for us, and as the foundation of the statute in the 
Decalogue for a permanent oUigatJon as long as weeks and days shall last. 

Nor, does this at all interfere with our exalted estimate of the immense 
Geological ages preceding, (as indicated by the rooks,) which, as we have 
suggested, may have teaJly belonged to six immense peiioda — and of 
which this mi days' work is but an after hint — introducing tho human 
period. The development, here, is not of one animal species from 
another, but it is a gradual unfolding and development of creation, 
aceording to God's plan of progression, from the lower to the higher forms 
and orders, cuhninating in man. 

To this view it is objected that Geology shows no such break in the con- 
tinuouB chain of organic life as this chaotic period would require, but that 
all the different tribes of the vegetable and animal world have been grad- 
ually introduced in one unbroken succession, connecting the present with 
the pre-Adamic periods. But in answer to this objection it is declared to be 
well established that the tertiary period was closed by such a catastrophe 
as this record calls for in verse 3. Archdeacon Pratt quotes to this effect 
from the Paleontology of M. d' Orbigny — that " between the tenuiuatioa 
of the terliary period and the beginning of the recent, or human period, 
there is a complete break." Other such breaks answering to other chaotic 
periods are indicated — followed,' aa Prof. Huxley admits, by " the seemingly 
sudden appearance of new genera and species." Bnt these he attempts to 
account for by ndgratiwi. Yet, these new organisms are plainly of ad- 
vanced creatures-bowing a progress in the order of creation, and thus 
proving new creations to supply the place of those destroyed by these con- 
vulsions of the chaotic periods. 

But it may be inquired, how this theory, which supposes death to havo 
been at work among the animal tribes prior to the fall of man, consists 
with the Scriptural account of the introduction of death by the fall ? 

But it will bo observed. 1. That the curse denounced death upon man 
as the consequence of the FalL " Tkov, akal,t swrely die." 

3. The parages referring to the introduction of death have reference to 
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human deatli. " By one man sin. entered into tlie world, and death b7 
Bin ; and bo deaXh. passed upon aU men, for that all have sinnod," Eomans, 
V. 13. " For sinco by man came death, by man came also thti reaurrection 
of tlie dead," — where the reBiirrection shows that man, and not the lower 
tribes, are referred to. " As in Warn all die etc But every man ia hie 
own order," (1 Cor. sv. 31.) 

3. May not Adam have known Bometh ng f dea h among ho lower 
animals before the Fall, in orde to tmderatand something of d ath aa 
denounced against transgression, ? Bea del ht an to n ■il i rutturs of 
carnivorous animals shows that they must al vays have lived on flesh 

4. Some sappoaa that death exiatmg before the human period was a tun- 
sequenoe of the iall of the angela — Satan being " the prince of this world." 

5. Others suppose that God gave the world its present constitution, and 
subjected the animal tribes to death in the certainty of man's apostasy — 
that death must constitute a feature of the system of the world, because a 
free agent would certainly lutroduce sin. Hence, that all creatures would, 
of needs, be made mortal, at whatever period created, (Sea HUekcoak.) 

The myriads of shells, and skeletons of insects and animals which com- 
pose the tripoli rock, and the coral reefe, show plainly that death must 
have existed for ages prior to the present, or human period. The ox 
could scarcely graae, nor the bird live, without destroying the life of infe- 
rior beings. 

It is enough for us to know that death passed upon mankind as the 
penalty of Bin — death in the higher, spiritual sense, as involving physical 
death. Bee chapter ii. 17. 

Some hold, however, very plausibly, that physical death belonged to 
man's constitution as aa animal, and that the curse denounced was the 
higher, spiritual death — the death of the aoxil, in addition to the natural 
death of the body. This would account for the preeiiatence of physical 
death in the world, and for the fact that physical death was not seen to 
follow immediately upon the first transgression. But see Rom. v. 14. 

Dr. McGaul in his essay on the Mosaic record of creation thus notices 



(1.) "Moses relates how Qod created the heavens and the earth at an 
Indefinite period past, before the earth was the habitation of man. GeoL 
ogy has lately discovered the existence of a long prehuman period. 

(3.) "A comparison with other Scripture shows that the 'heavens' of 
Moses indude the abode of angels, and the place of the fixed stars, which 
existed before the earth. Astronomy points out remote worlds, whoaa 
light began its journey long before the existence of man. 
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(3.) " Moses declafea that tlie eaitli was (or became,) corered with water, 
and was desolata and empty. Geology has found, 1:^ iuvcstigation, that 
the primitive globe was covered with an nnifoniL ocean, and that there 
was a long azoic period, during wMet neither animal not man could live. 

(4.) " MoseH states that there was a time when the earth was not depend- 
ent upon the eim for light ajid heat, wlien, therefore, there could be no 
dimatic diflerence. Qeology has lately veriflcd this statement hy finding 
tropical plants and animals scattered over all parts of the earth. 

(5.) "Moses afBnns that the sim, as well as the moon, is only a light- 
holder. Astronomy declares that the sun itself is a non-Imninous b^y, 
dependent for its light on a luminous atmosphere. 

(C.) " Moses asserts that the earth existed before the sun was given as a 
luminary. Modern sdence proposeB a theory which esplains how this waa 



(7.) "Moses asserts that there is an eipanse extending ftom earth to 
flisfant heights, in which the heavenly bodies are placed. Eeeent discov- 
eries lead to the supposition of some subtle fluid medium in which they 



(8.) "Mosea describes the process of creation as gradual, and n 

tha order in which living things appeared— plants, fishes, fowls, land-ani- 
mals, man. By the study of nature ecology has arrived independently at 
the same general conclusion."~(^j(;* to Faith, pp. 268-9.) 
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ANALYSIS. 

Stdisch, in Ma recent oommeiitarj', divides tte Boot of Genesis into twj 

I, The General IntrodueUon, diapters i. to si. — to Abraham, 
n. Tlie History of tlie Hebrew Patriarchs, chapters sii. to 1, 
But it la the Oovenimt ioiiA Abrahatn which, properly, forma the turning 
point of the history : and we prefer, therefore, to make the first division ex- 
tend to that event, and inolnde the sealing of the covenant — chapter xvii. 
Book I. Creation to the Covenant with Abraliam sealed — chapters i to sv. 
Book II. Patriarchal History of the Covenant — chapters xviii. to 1. 
The two salient points in the hiatoty of EedemptJon are the Covenant 
with Abrtuham and the Advent of Jesus Christ, the Mediator of tho New 
Covenant. It is the same Covenant of Qraco -ander both Economies. And 
tho Abrahamin Covenant is that household pledge, which points steadily 
forward to the Gospel Chnrch— tho New Testament household of be- 
lievers and their children, in which Christ is the Elder Brother, and we 
have our sonship by virtua of His, as Himself the Head of the body, and 
the Captain of our salvation, leading many sons unto gloiy, {Heb. ii. 10.) 



SYNOPSIS OF THE HISTOEY. 
BOOK I. 

EEOM THE CSE&TION TO THE COVEHAKT WITH ABHAHAllI. 

Part I. The Creation and Fall of Man to the First Promise of 

the Messiah. 

A. 

% 1. Tho Original Creation, Heavens and Earth. , , Ch. 1 : 1, 

§ la. The Chaos and TianBition to the Creative Week. . Ch. 1 : 3. 

g 3. Krst Day's Work— Light Ch. 1 : 3-5. * 

g 3. Second Day's Work— Krmamaut— Dry Land— Seas. . Ch. ± ; u-IO 
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liv SYNOPSIS OP THE HISTORY. 

g 4 Third Day's "Work— The Vegetable World. . . Ch. 1 ; 11-13. 

I 5. Fourth Day's Work— The Luminaries Ch. 1 : 14-19. 

I 6. Fifth Day's Work— Animal Life— Fiahea and Birds— Creation 

of Groat Eeptilee Ch. 1 : 30-23. 

I 7. Biith Day's Work— Beasts—Creation of Man. . . Ch. 1 ; 34-31. 

Eecafittjlatiow and Bklaegememt of the Nabsative. 
Creation of Man (Adam and Eve) la its Reference to Redemption. 

The Sabbatt— Eden— Karriage. 

g 8. Transition Clause Ch. 3 ; 1. 

B. 

g 8a. Institution of the Sabhath Ch. 3 : 3-3. 

§ 9. Fuller Account of tho Crealioii— Vegetable Laws. . Ch. 3 : 4-G. 
g 10. Formation of Adam detailed in Reference to his Moral 

Destiny Ch. 3 : 7. 

§11, Adam's Location in the Garden of Eden. . . - Ch. 3,:8-I7. 
a 13 (Supplementary Narrative.) Formation of Womaa—Institu- 

tion of Marriage Ch. 3:18-33. 

§13. Temptation and Fall of Man Cli, 3 ; 1-7 

1 14. ConsequenceB of the FaU— Curse upon the Serpent. . CU. 3 : 8-14. 

Part II, From ike First Promise of the Messiah to the Flood. 

% 15. First Promise— Corae upon the Woman and the Man. Ch. 3 : 15-19. 

8 16 The Fallen Pair dothed— Drivea from Eden— Cherubim, &o. 

Ch. 3 : 30-34 

g 17. The Two dassBS of Men— Cain and Abel— Sacrifice and 

Murder Ck. 4 : 1-18, 

g 18. Development in the Worldly Line of Cain— City Building- 
Art— Polygamy CI'' * : l'^-34- 

g 19. Development ia the Godly Line of Abel- Seth, Enos— Formal 

Separation of the Church Ch. 4; 35-96. 

C, 

g 30. Sethite line to Noah and his Sons Ch, 5 : 1-33. 

g 31, Oimas of Antediluvian Wickedness. . . . Ch. 6 : 1-8, 
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STWOPSIS OP THE HISTORY. I7 

D. 

%21a. Line of NoaJi— Flood threatened— WoaK directed to build 

tlio Aril ■ . CU. 6 : 9-33 

Past III. Mom the Flood to the Covenant with AbraJiam, sealed. 

% 33. The Flood— The Axt Ch. 7 : 1-24 

g 33. SiLbaiding of the Flood— Ararat. . , . . , Ch. 8 : 1-14 

§ S4. Departure from the Ark— Noah's Sacrifico. . . Ch. 8 : 15-33. 

§ 35. God's Blessing upon Noah's House — Food and Protection. Ch. 9 ; 1-7. 



1- w™,j, — Covenant Seal— Secoud Head of tlie 

Hace Ch. 9 : 8-17. 

§ 37. Shem, Ham, and Japhet — Their Conduct and Predicted 

Future— Further Promise of the Mesaiah. . . Ch. 9 : 18-39. 



§ 38. Ethnological Eeoord— Peopling of the Earth. . . Ch. 10 : 1-33. 

g 99. Heathenism — Tower of Babel — Confusion of Tongues — Dis- 
persion, Ch. 11 : 1-9. 

Ci. 



SI. 

AOB Off THE PATKIARCnS. 

§ SOa. acncratJous of Terah Ch. II : 37-33. 

g 31. The Calling and Migration of Abrsm— Third Head of the 

Kac^-Choseu Family Ch. 13 : 1-9 

§ 33. Famine— Ahram in Egypt— Saral and Pharaoh, Ch. 13 ; 10-30. 

g 33. Eetum to Canaan — Ahram and Lot separate. {Siddim — 

Mamro) Ch. 13. 

§ 34. Chedorlaomer and the Kings of Siddim — Lot's Capture and 

Recovery, Ch. 14 : i-ia 

g 35. Abram and Melohizodelc Ch. 14 : 17-34 
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Ivi SYNOPSIS 01' THE HISTORY 

§ 33. Covsnant-Sacrifiue and Promise Cli. 15 

§ 87. Hagar and Ishmael Ch. 16 

§ 38. Covonant-Seal — CiroumciBion — Abroliam — Sarah. . . Cli. 17, 

BOOK 11. 

PATEIflECKAL HISTOBY OF THE COVEHAHT, 

g 89. The Covenant-Angol appeals to Abraham at Mamre — Inter- 
cession for Sodom Ch. la 

I 40. The Two Angola appear to Lot — Destraction of Sodom — 

Lot's Flight to Zoar Ch. 19. 

§ 41. Ahimeleoh and Sarah, at Gerar Ch. 30. 

% 43. Birtli of Isaac— Hagar and Islimael cast out. . . Ch. 31 : 1-31. 

I 43. Abraham and Abimeleoh Ch. 31 : 33-84. 

g 44, Trial of Abraham — Isaac and the Sacrifice— Covonaat Promise 

renowod, Ch. 33. 

§ 45. Death of Sarah— Purohaso of Burial-PIace. . . . Ch. 33, 

g 46. Isaac's Marriage to Rebekah Ch. 34. 

§ 47. Death of Abraham— His Burial in Macpelah. , , Ch. 35 : 1-11, 

J. 

g47a, Generations of Ifihmael Ch. 35 : 13-18. 

% 48. Isaac's Sons, Jacob and Esau Ch. 35 : 19-34. 

g 49. Covenant renewed to Isaac in Gerar — Abimelech and Re- 

bokah. Ch. 36. 

§ 50. Jacob overreaches Esau and obtains the Birth-right Blessing. Ch. 37. 

% 51. Jacob's Vision and Vow. Ch. 28. 

g 53. Jacob serves Lahan for Leah and Eachel Ch, 29. 

§ 53. Jacob's Increase and Prosperity, Ch. 30. 

§ 54. Jacob's Return to Canaan Ch. 31. 

§ 53. Jacob's Wrestle with the Covenant Angel — Israel. . . Ch. 33. 
§ Q8. Jacob conciliates Esaa with Presents — Arrives in Canaan. Ch. 33, 
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STNOPSIS OP THE HJSTOEr. 
§ 67. JacoT) and. Hamor the HiTite. 



§ 59. Generations of B 



Genecationa of Jacob — Joseph sold to SIidianit« Merchants. Ch. S7, 

Judah Ch. 38. 

Joseph sold to Potiphar in Egjpt — Hia Temptation and Im- 
priaonment Cli, 39. 

Joseph interprets Dreams CI-. iO. 

Joseph interprets Pharaoh's Dream — Seven Tears Famine. Ch. 41. 

Joseph's Brethren arrested in Egypt as spies — Simeon held 
for Benjamin Ch. 42 

Benjamitt sent— Reception by Joseph. .... Ch, 43. 
Silver Cup ia Benjamin's sack — Judah'a Plea. . . . Ch. 44, 
Joseph discovers himself to Ids Brethren — Sends for Jacob. Ch. 45. 
God appears to Jacob — The Migration of Jacob's House. . Ci. 46 
Joseph introduces Jaflob and his Family to Pharaoh — Pro- 
vision for the Famico. Ch. 4!J. 

Jacob's last Elness — Blesses hia adopted Sons Ephraim and 
Manasseh Ch. 48. 

Jacob's Blessing upon his Twelve Sons — Farther Messianic 
Piomiso in tho Line of Judah — Jacob's Death. , . Ch, 49 

Bnrjalof Jacob at Macpelah — Death and Burial of Joseph. CIi, 50 
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THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 



CHAPTKE L 

IN" tbe * beginning God '' created the heaven and th'3 earth. 
3 And the eartli was without form, and void; and dark- 



BOOK I. 
FROM THE CREATION TO THE COVENANT. 



PART I. 
* and the Fall of Man to the First Promise. 



CHAPTEE I. 



1. In the beginning. Heb. In be- 
ginning. Of M — onginaMv : indicn- 
ting, not the order of things but 
ratter the period — hence indefinite — 
without the article — (as 8^t. Qceek 
versioa also — ev apxij) at an undefined 
period paet. John, the Eyangeliat 
usea the Bame phraseologr (ev opOT 
John 1:1) to denote the period 
prior to all created things when the 
Peraonal Word — the Logos — already 
existed — originaS^the word ol/rea^ 
Mas. Of coarse He existed before 
all created things. See Prov. 8:23 
.—where the personal " Wisdom " — 
the same Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity speaks. " I was set 
up &om everlasting — -from the iegin- 
twng, or ever the eaarth waiS." And 
vs. 33, "Jehovah possessed me in 
the beginning of His way before His 
works of old." The beginning is 
thus defined, as being " before ever 



the earth was" and "before His 
works of old." See Ept. 1:4. Of 
course there is no such idea here as 
that of the eternity of matter, which 
is absurd : but that, when as yet 
there was no material existence, 
God brought the material universe 
into being, by Hia creative power. 
Some have held that this vs. 1, is 
only a summary declaration of what 
is given in the sequel of the chapter. 
But the conjunction " amS," at bvi, 
which opens the nest verse, shows 
the connexion of the narrative ; via : 
that this act in vs. 1, is the orimnal 
creation and that vs. 3 proceeds to 
narrate what afterwards occurred. 
First it is stated that in the ieginning 
— originally — whenever that may 
have been — at the oviiet — without 
giving, here, any key to the absolnte 
antiquity of our earth — the ma- 
terial universe was created by God. 
1" Ood — Heb, Mhhim. Some take this 
form to bo from the Arab root AU 
laM — to aUore—io worship— (^A 
iSaK) as expressing the worshipful 
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aspect of the Divine character — 
Sengsteniierg maintains tliat it calls 
attention to the infinite riciiness and 
ezbaustloss fulness there is in tlie 
One Divine Being. Tiie form Is plural 
— which most have taken to he the 
^walof &iniiimiee,'v<h.\\s others have 
regarded it as a proof of the plarnlity 
of Persona in the Godhead. It i" 
uaed of heathen gods and of angeh , 
but ia such casea the words agreeing 
with it are in the ploral ; hut here, 
and always when it is applied to the 
true God, the verh, or other qualify- 
ing words, will he foand in the 
singular — showing that one person 
ana not more, is spoken of. It is 
commonly referred, for its root, to 
the Terb which means to he strong — 
(Vat) to he povarfvi; and so it is 
the original absolute name of God, 
appropriate to His Creatorship, and 
distinguished from that other name 
"Jehovah," by which God reveals 
Himself more specially in the 
history of redemption. Bee Intro- 
duction, " The Sauraes." 

The plural form has been vainly 
supposed by some to have been 
derived from polytheism. Instead of 
;his it points rather to the fulness of 
all power and resources in Qod ; and 
it points to polytheism only as daim- 
ing for the One True God, in per- 
feclion, all that which the name, in 
its utmost force, signifies. Thus un- 
derstood the name is rather a protest 
against idolatry. 

Here then is a flat denial of all 
atheism, polytheism and pantheism. 
It is the sublime revelation of a 
Personal God — the Great First 
Cause, Creator of the Universe. 
Obsbbte. — There is no attempt 
here to prove the existence of God. 
It is assumed as granted. So it is 
one of the first dictates of 
of the moral 
(Bam.) This is. 
in the Hebrew 




[B. C. 4103. 

las crroiT/ae. It la 
, s here, of bringing 
;he material imiverse 
Isa. 40:36. It is ap. 
the Almighty work of 
'"- 51:10,) which is 
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the c 



1.3: 



„ t, then He must have created 
the original material out of nothing. 
Though the verb here used does not 
necessEirily, nor in all cases, express 
this idea, yet it is the only term used 
to denote this — and It is everywhere 
applied to God onlj^. There are 
other Heb. terms which signify to 
firm — to wrrange, &c.; and they are 
also used in this nairative. This 
term is used in three separate instan- 
ces in this chapter {and repeated in 
vs. 37,) and in each case it expressly 
introduces a new department of the 
creative work. It is used 1st of the 
creation of ■maUsr — the Heaven and 
the Earth— ch. 1 : 1. 3d. Of tl 



eltfe s 






life (ch. 
ea 10 vegeta- 
yet life, but 



rather only matter in 
used by conscious (animal) fife. 3d. 
It is used oiMwn, as lAfe aind Bpirit ; 
(ch. 1:37,) the highest style of life 
in this creation. Jeaua is God and 
Man — the God-man. M.an is now 
created "male and female." But 
ultimately, and as united to the 
God-man, it is no longer male and 
female — neither in the completed 
Church nor in the E^urreotion, 
(Matt. 33: 80; Gal. 3:38.) 

Prof. 0. M. MUchd, who advo- 
cates the day periods and the nebulal 
theory, mistakes when he says that 
"the word here rendered 'created' 
PS. 1,) is nowhere else employed 
throughout this narrative," (r 180. 
Aatron. of the Bible). He argues, 
hence, that "there was but one 
creation and that was of matter, in 



belong to a hindred term of a dififer. 



C~.oo^^le 



ent tenninatiou — thougli tLe uriginal 
biiiteral form may iSve had that 
sense as would seem from the Arab 
root, raeaning to cut, &c. Usage, 
howoTer, plamly dislaiigaishea the 
two words and gives to hwra aa it 
here ocguts, the original sejise to 
ctrecUe — to produce out of nothing. 
The three termswhich are employed 
in the narrative and by some re- 

?arded es synonymous, . are Bora 
!<";a). He {yreated. Asah (w?;?) 
He made. He dM. Yatzwr (iS''.) 
Bs formed, fashioned. Of these, tin 
first is applied only to God. Thi_ 
lattertwonrensedcrfmen. Gesenina 
shows thftt the term Bwra, (ch. 1 : 1), 
cannot mean merely the eonfonna- 
tion of matlflr, as if matter could be 
etemaL Hence the creation is 
where referred to in the Scriptni 
a Myine act, by an Almighty 
Ps. 33:0. Pa. 148:5. This word is 
indeed used of the creation of man, 
and this ia held by some as an ob- 
jection to this view becanae man was 
made out of the dust of the earth. 
But man was also created aa spirit 
(ch. 1:37,) and hence tbia term is 
used in reference to man's creation 
ia the image of God (ch. 1:37,) and 
the other term (Jiifsiw) is used of 
man's formation as matter out of the 
dust, (ch. a : 7.) Thus the distinction 
between the terms is accurately ob- 
served and illustrated. "God created 
man in His own image," and " He 
formed man of the dust of the 
ground." And speaking of all God's 
work, the inspired historian uses 
both terms. " AU Ma work v>hic!t 
Bod m'eateH and made." Ch. 3 : 8, 
(lit, ereated to make.) 

In ch, 5 : 3, both bora and aaaJt 
are used. "In the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of Q od 
made He him." 

We are here taught : 
1. That the world ia not eternal, 
but created. 3. That it was created 
by a Persona' God. 3. ITiat tliis 
creaUon compriaed aU the materiai 
■unimTse, and not merely the ma- 
tefial» of the universe, and that 



^ The heaven. Jew. Bib. — tJiebioseti. 
This term is found only in the pltiral 
— from the root sAoWft, to fie Mgli — 
propei'ly, the knights. The whole 
phrase, " the hemen and t/te earth," 
is meant to denote the material uni- 
verse. It can not here mean the 
Armament, which God cilled " Set^y 
en," on the second day, (vs. 8,) any 
more than "the earth" here can 
mean " tJie dri/ IwnU," called " earth," 
as distinct from the waters. Noth- 
ing is recorded of the creation of 
waters except as it is found included 
in the comprehensive sense of th^ 
verse. Nor does vs. 16, aa we shall 
see, announce the creation of tlie 
eta/ra. Nor does this record inform 
UB of the creation of angels, or of any 
of thiMe higher oiviers of being. 
TLe phrase, "Vie heanen and the 
earth," is to be tafcen in its widest 
meaning: and the historian opens 
here with the statement that all 
things were created by God— both 
the heavenly worlds and their ten- 
ants, and the globe lyhieh we in- 
liabit. It is no paxt <rf the histo- 
rian's object to teU us when Jupiter, 
or Saturn were created, nor when 
the original form was given to the 
materi^s of our globe, or cf any of 
globes. He will only aeaert dis- 
tinctly that God, (Elohim,) in the 
^ginning — originally — at first— cre- 
ated the material universe — all things 
— and, of course, out of nothing. 
IT The ewrth. This planet of ours, 
as distinct from all other globes — 
for It is the history of this earth that 
to be farther detailed; and 
with which wo ore liere apeoially 
[ffimed. The term here denotes, 
" the dry land," as in vs. 8, but 
the original earthy, universal mass 
of our globe. By what procesaea 16 
took its original form is not stated. 
Nothing is hinted of any aqueous, 
or igneous, or nebular theory. The 
historian, true to his proper object, 
simply declares the iimdamental 
iact. He coiild have no peraonaj 
knowledge of what was anterior to 
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ness was upon the faco of the deep : " and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. 



nil T mniHn experience, and he gives 

It as a dictate of Diviiie Inipimtion. 

We may here observe the relation 

of tlie anccessive days' works. The 



first three days give us, i 



I their o 



der, light and air, with an adjust- 
ment of, the waters and the earth— 
the elements of things. Host eame 
the compound organisms. The aun 
and moon awanged on the fourth 
day, aiisweiing to light of the first 
day. Birds and fishes of the fifth 
day, answering to atraosphere and 
clouds of the second. Creeping 
things, and cattle, and man of the 
sixth, aimweriiig to fields, sens, and 
plants of the third day. Sugh MU- 
&)■ holds himself bound to account 
for only the laat three days, on his 
geological principles. But this is 
rather a confession of the difiiculty 
he meets on his plan of interpreta^ 
tion. Here is a threefold arrange- 
ment. GecQogy, also, finds a three- 
fold arrangement of strata which it 
calls the primary, aecondofpy, and 
te/ctiwry. 



3. An^ tlm- earlh. Jew. Fam. 
Bih.— But Gie wwiA. The copula^ 
tive conjunction shows that this 
is the second fact in the narrative. 
The sacred historian now proceeds 
from the general statement to what 
more particularly concerns mankind 
— the condition of our earth imme- 
diatdy prior to the creative week. 
Without detMling the history of the 
material universe up to this time, he 
passes at once to hamMi aflairs. 
Without indicating the age of our 
earth, he Mmply informs us of its 
condition when the Creator ent 
upon the work of the six days, 
is not as some read it, " AriA the 
earth, it, or she teas. As no reference 
Is made to the history of the chaos 



-how the earth came into this dea- 
ate state — but only the fact is 
.Ten, it is not said "And the earth 
cmme," bnt was thus. Between the 
initial act of creation (vs. 1,) and 
the subsequent details of Genets, 
the world, for anght we know, might 
have been the theatre of many rev- 
ons, the traces of which ^1- 
may bUU inveBtigate. This is 

?iew of Ohaimera,^ and the more 

commonly received view at present. 
If WUMut form and ^oid,t^f>b.thoJm 
vawhu.) Widif-T-J^i! aiid voyde. 
AquSla — vaevMy aaid naiJimgness. 
" \—miMble amA unfcnmi, aopa. 

. .. KQt OKOTlICTKFUOin-OC, OT, tfOT^ 

and iimfiniiihed. Ch^A.— desert mid 
'y. Syriao — wa^e and imetdti- 

'. Jew. Bib. — desolate aaid mid. 

Ainsworth renders iMihout i/ahaMt- 
ants and without prodms. Tremel- 
liiis — vnthout plants and iMthout 'mti- 
mak. The same phrase is used, Isa. 
54 : 11, cmfuaion and emptiness. The 
s are not adjectives as would 
. from our version, but nouns, 
ling de»astation and destruction,. 
1 5iis it is argued that this 
chaos was not the primitive condi- 
tion of things, but the wreck of 
some primeval creation of this earth 
to which, it had been reduced by 
some unrecorded catastrophe. It is 
distinctly stated, (Isa. 45 : 18,) that 
the earth was not created without 
form {f/ioku, desolate.) "He created 
it not in vain," (bora and thohu both 
used as here,) and then it is added ; 
" He formed it (^atsar,) to be inhab- 
ited,''— referring in the first clause 
to the original creation, and in the 
second clause to the sis days' work. . 
In 1837, Prof. Bessd, of Qermany, 
commenced a series of astronomieal 
measures for getting the exact dis- 
tance of the fixed stars, a thing tJiat 
had never been done. The instm- 
ment which te used in connection 
with a powerful telraiope, in his ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



peiiments, -vras called the greiit Kon- 
igBberg heliometer. After three 
yeaia' hard labor, he wa3 so fortunate 
as to obtain ft paraJlas, but bo minute, 
that he could liardly trust hia ropu- 
tatiou upon. it. But after repeated 
trials and working out the result, he 
was fuUy satisfied that he could give 
the true distance to 61 Cy^. " 
who can comprehend this imm 
space? We can only convey 
idea to the mind of this distance, by 
the fact that light which travels 13,- 
000,000 of miles in a minute, reqiures 
not leaa than ten years to reach us ' 
Just let any- one try to take in th( 
idea. One hour would give 730,000, 
000 of miles ; one year, then— 8,760 
houra— this gives 6,307,300,000,000, 
ajid this multiplied by tet, gives 
68,072,000,000,000. This, according 
to Besael, is the distance of the near- 
est tood star to the sun. All as- 
tronomers confirm the correctness of 
Prof. BeasePs calculationa. But this 
distance, great as it is, is nothjng: to 
be compared to the distance of the 
-Milky Way. Sir WWam Merschsl 
says that the stars, or suns, that 
compose the Milky Way are so very 
■remote, that it requires light, going 
at the rate of 13,000,000 of iJiHes In 
a minute, 130,000 years to reach the 
earth. And he snys there are stats, 
or rather nebulte, five hundred times 
m.ore remote 1 Now make your cal- 
culation: 130,000 years reduced to 
minutes, and then multiply that 
sam by 13,000,000, and the product 
by BOO. What an overwhelming 
idea 1 The mind sinks under such a 
thought ; we cannot realize it ; it is 
too vast even for compreheneion. 
David says, (Psahn 103 : 19,) "The 
Lord hath prepared Hig throne in 
the heavens, and His kingdom (or 
govenuneat) ruleth over all," 

Obsbrvb. — It is not said, "the 
heaven and the earth were without 
form," as we might expect on the 
nebular theory of this chapter — but 
the earth only. It seems not, there- 
fore, to refer to the original condition 
of the imiverae as if the chaos here 
were the nebulous matter in a for- 



mative state. The full phrase, as 
here found, is used by Jeremiah 
(4 : 33,) as descriptive of the utter 
desolalion denounced upon Jerusa- 
lem and Judah, as if all were reduced 
to this primitive chaos. " 1 beheld 
the earth, and, lo. It was without 
form and void ; and the heavens, and 
theyhadnolight," ^ Without form, 
(jiin, thoka.) This word occurs nine- 
teen times in the Old Testament, and 
is rendered yMste, va/ln, isSderneas, 
(kwyiwioft, vanity — the one idea of 
desolation running through alL 
1[ Void, hna, h?iokv,.) This term 
occurs only three times — once ren- 
dered em^Mnesa, (Isa. 84 : 11,) where 
the reference is to a threatened des- 
truction. " He shall stretch out upon 
it (the land) the lines of confusion, 
and the stones of em^ineaa." He 
shall devote it, that is, to utter deso- 
lation and ruin. In such condition 
of chaotic confusion and disarrange- 
ment the earth was — devoid of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, and empty 
of tenants. If geology finds that 
certain species of auimals, now es- 
tinct, must have existed upon our 
earth long prior tn the Mosaic period, 
and before such chaos reigned, wo 
find ample room for such facts here, 
and without violence to the inspired 
narraiive. The mx days' creative 
work, as now to be narrated, is not 
interfered with. The only additional 
fact is that our globe itself is older 
than sis thonsai^ years, and that vs 
1, refers to its original creation, in 
the far remote beginning. While 

tion and formation, with man as the 
crowning creature, and the crowning 
feature of the work. The narrative 
does not tell us of (ho ago of our 
earth, nor of the convulsions and 
revolutions which preceded its pres- 
ent state. — (See Introduction — Oreo- 
tiBe I)a^s.) 

The reseaiohea of. W.M. OrM^y 
and Hi de Beaumont show that im- 
mediately prior to the human period, 
the earth did pass through its great- 
est convulsion — that four of the 
largest mountain rangies were then 
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tlirown up — tlie principal Alps, 
the Himmalayas, tlie Cliilian An- 
des, and tlie moimtiiiii ranges of 
Persia and Cabal. II And da/rk- 
nest. "Apart from the record, we 
havo the proofs of the occurrence 
here of a vast interval, altogether 
nnnoted in the sacred volnme — 
an interval in which. aU pre-his- 
torlo geology finds place. The re- 
mote past is thus hrought down to 
the gate of the present ; but not yet 
is it to be introduced and inaugura- 
ted. Aa though to exclude ever- 
more the argument which would 
educe the present from the past \iy 
some inevitable process, there ie to 
be an intermediate condition of dark- 
neas and apparent ruin, which shall 
render tte creative power of God 
the more striking and iUustrious. 

" Geology reveals to ua that this 
was not a phenomenon preceding 
aU order whatever, but a marked 
intenruptJon in the sequence of 
physical events."— (PartJ'suft,) 

This was the aspect of that chaos 
out of which the Creator is now to 
evoke light, and liife, and beauty. 
If "Darkness (was) wpint the fir — " 



face of the rmtrmuHng dem The 
deep, or abyss, is understood by some 
who advocate the nebxdar theory to 
mean the abyss of unformed matter 
in a nebulous state pervading 
But it' ■' ■ ^^-" 



y where used 
y, etc., of 



■" Who layeth up 



and tmiformly ij 
Prov. 8 : 34. etc.,) 
the depth (deep) in storehouses," 
33 : 7, " The d^ " here must, there- 
fore, mean the mass of waters envel- 
ordog the earth, and shrouded in 
this darkness of chaos. It is de- 
scribed by the Psalmist with refer- 
ence to this narrative, (Ps. 104:6,) 
" Thou coTeredst it (the earth) with 
the deep as with a garment; the 
waters stood above the mountEuns." 
The Hebrew word means, properly, 
— mwrmaring waters, as of the oeean 
— waters in comraofion— which 
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fiirther expresses the condition of 
the chaos. Obbbrvb. — Thpre is no 
distinct mention of any creation 
of the waiers, or of the earth, ex- 
cept as it is included in verse 1. 
1 And the ^irU of ffoii.— Ockelos 
and Jonathan read it wind. The an- 
cient Jewish tract 8ohar explains it 
the S/nHt of MeadaA." The 
ous ThiM Person of the Biased 
Trinity is here referred to, whose 
life^^ving agency was engaged in 
the material creation. Some would 
understand this merely of the wind 
natural agency. There is no 
inconsistency in supposing that there 
such a naturaj phenomenon as 
rushing, mighty wind, just as 
there was at the Spirit's advent in 
) new creation. But this was only 

outward agn and symbol of the 

Divine Spsrit, Himself acUng in 
both cases, " By His Spirit He hath 

famished the heavens." So the 
salmist refers to this narrative and 
" By the word of the Lord 
. _ . the heavens ma^e, and all the 
host of them by the friw(A («p W<) of 
Sis»w)rfA,"(Ps,83:6.) "Thousend- 
est forth thy spiri*, th^ are e/reated : 
and ihov, ren&aie»t the &ce of the 
earth," (Ps. 104 : 80.) TT Moved. 
' ' -Wis momig, or Wooding as 
__rd over her young — used in 
Dent. 33 r 11, of the eagie ffliOier- 
ing over her young. Jew. Bib. — wo* 
hovering. 8ept.--~'u>as sweeping aiofig. 
Almost the same form oi the word 
is used in Acts 3 : 3, "rushing." 
Over the chaotic deep the Spirit of 
God — the Holy Ghost — was brooding 
—fiuUeri-n^ — actively moying, as the 
preliminary of the six days' creative 
work. The form of the word here 
used denotes continuous action. "It 
was, (says Geseniua,) the creative 
and quickening power of God, which 
hovered over tlio chaotic earth as if 
brooding." But as we know from 
the Scripture that the Personal 
Word wrought in the creation, 
(John, 1 ; 1,) BO we aie here informed 
that the Personal Spirit also wrought, 
and that thus the Trinity of Persona 
was enga^^ed. 1[ Upon the face of 
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3 ^ And God said, ^ Let there be light : and there was lighL 



(7td waters — the abyss. This -vi-aa tlie 
preparation for the stupendous crea- 
tive reaulta. TMb ia the deep already 
Bpoten of, upon wMeh the darlcaess 
hung, and over which now tlia Di- 
vine Spirit brooded. We are fore- 
wameu that ekeptios who shall arise 
in theae last days shail \ie vnMngly 
ignoTomt of this, that By {he iDorH of 
God the heavens y/era of old, cmd the 
earth standing (couBisfing, Bubaisting) 
out of (the) loater and in (through, 
by means of) the water," (3 Pet. 3 : 5.) 



8. And ffod said. Tins phrase is 
used to introduce the oroative fiats. 
Here wo roay notice a hint of the 
Pereonal Logos, oi Word of Qod, by 
whom all things were made, (Johji 

Here ia the oiigiual germ of the 
doctrine of the Trinity which all 
alons' cornea more fully to view. In 
vs. 1, it is simply God. In vs. 3. 
The Spirit of Qod. In vs. 3, the 
word of Qod, as a. hint of the 
Personal Wovd. T Let there be MgM. 
Let Ught be. And Ught was. Jew. 
Pam. Bib. Be there l^hf. Sept. 
Let light ieeome, or come to pass. 
IJght, which is so important an 
element in the whole economy of 
nature — so necessary to animal and 
vegetable life, aa wefl. as to order and 
inorganic form, ia here noted as th9 
first created agency. And thia is 
predsely what the whole economy 
of nature would indicate. The 
creative act is here recorded as ac- 
companied by a Divine utterance. 
Ps. 83 : 9. He spake and it was done, 
&c. Not that we need suppose any 
spoken word of Qod, or any audible 
voice. There was no man to hear 
it, as yet. But the Scripture fre- 
q uontly declares that the creation was 
I ly means of the Personal Word of 
Ood — as the Kevealer of the Godhead 



— Himself the expression of the 
Father's mind and the utterance of 
His wiU, (John 1:3, 3.) Bph. 8:9. 
Heb. 1:3,10-13. Col.l:16. 

This was by the mighty fiat o 
elod. Qod commanded the hght to 
shine out of darkness, (3 Cor. 4 : 6.) 
And it was none the loss so, what- 
ever may have been the physirail 
processes or phenomena. It required 
almightinoss to bring second causes 
into such orderly action, and to 
clothe them with such power aa to 
effect the stupendous reaults. If And 
there was Ught. (Sept. — wriid Ught ie- 
came.) A question here arises how 
light could liave been called forth at 
this early stage, when the making 
of "two great lights " is assigned to 
the fourth day. It must be remem- 
bered that light does not belong to 
the sun eis such. It depends upon 
the structure of our atmoaphere, as 
woU as upon the Zumin<ns atmos- 
phere of the sun adapting it to our 
use. The sun is rather in reality a 
" Ught-liearer." And this ia the very 

designate the sun and moon, in vs. 4. 
It ia not a^d that the aun was 
created on the fourth day as wo shall 
see. Neither is the sun the sole 
source of light in creation, as the fixed 
stars show. The solar system was 
most probably created long before — 
(vs. 1,) and the sun and moon may 
have shod light upon the earth in 
its former conditions, when it was 
tenanted by those animals whose 
remains are imbedded in the rocka. 
But they had not been light-bearers 
to our earth since the reign of Chaos. 
Now the Divine word is requisite to 
evoke light from the darkness. 3. 
Cor. 4:6. Ps. 104:3. Job 36:30. 
T[ LU — the word of command here 
used in the Hebrew is a short form 
of the future of the substantive verb, 
which is often used ia Hebrew for 
the imperative. 

That light has eslsted for ages, la 
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and God divided 



4 And God saw the light, that it wa 
the light from the darkness. 

5 And God called the light ^ Day, and the darituesa he called 
Night : and the evening and the morniog were the first day. 



fPa.Ti 

dear from the fact that tliere a 
distant nebolse whose light we ct 
see with the naked eye, anil whoso 
distioicB ia such that it would take 
that light 130,000 years to leaoh 

A distinction is mai" 
light as an element, and the bodies af- 
terwards constitatsd as l^At bearers ; 
the sun in which the lig-ht is stored 
being ascribed to tie fourth day. 
This was formerly a stumbling block 
in the record. At last (says Prof. 
Dana,) throi^h modem scientific 
research we learn that the appear- 
ance of light on the first day, and 
of the Ban on the fourth — an idea 
foreign to man's unaided conception 
— is as macL in the volame of nature 
as in that of Sacred Writ. Bib. Sac, 
Jan. 1856, p. 48. 

4. God mm, d,e. What God did 
thus evoke by thia creative word, 
He approves and commends to us as 
good—aA answering its great end, 
and as, in itself pleaaant (good) to 
behold. Eocles, 11 : 7. So we ought 
to contemplate it with adonng 
delight. T[ And Qod divided, (sepa- 
rated.) Heb. — belwe&ii the Ught arid 
between, the davkness. Darkness itself, 
of course was not created — being 
only the absence of light. This 
separation was snch a division of the 
two into different periods, as we have 
in the succession of day and night. 
We may infer that it was the result 
of the earth's revolution on her axis, 
and that the sun shone, though not 
yet so clearly and frdly as afterwards 
— or that the light was not yot 
emanating from the sun — [see vs. 
14.) It would seem that the light 
may have been generally diffuaed at 
the first command, and afterwards, 
on the fourth day, gathered into the 
orb. But we have only to do with 
the fad here recorded — that the 



6; IftfiM. 

darkness and the light were sepa- 
rated by the Creator. This ivas pre- 
Jiminary to the more fixed arrange- 
ment of the fourth day. We are not 
bound to esplftin all these fiicfa on 
scientlflc principles, heoause this was 
the originating of nature's laws and 
not necessarily the working of those 
laws, as we find them in their pres- 
ent operations. This is the Divinely 
inspired narrativo of preternatural 
acts introducing the natnral opera 
tions. "Where ia the way ^ere 
light dweHeth ; and as for liirkness, 
where is the place thereof." See 
Job 88 : 13, 19. 

5. And Qod eaUedtlie lAgM Day. 
We may understand by this t^t 
God here formally gives the name, 
and appoints the day for the time of 
light — and the night for the time of 
darkness. This latter is the sense in 
which we often read of a thing being 
called by a name. It is a designa- 
tion of lis laws, qnalities, or charac- 
taristlcs. " Bam, — in Heb., is &om 
a term tngnifying wwnnth, heat. 
And rt^ht signifies a roUing up, or 
wramdng up. This is the first use 
of the word " da;/," and refers to the 
artificial day, and not to the natnral 
day, which includes, also, the night. 
1 And the evemng. Lit. — And enen- 



or, and Uwre teas evening, a/nd there 
ims morning, one day. It ia argued 
by some that the use here of the 
cardinal number om, for the ordinal 
jSrs(, is to be explained by the use 
of the same term often to express 
something peeaMar, epedal — hence 
that a day of peculiar length may 
be inferred — a period of indefinite 
duration. 
But the use of the ordinal is found 
the record of all the other six 
days. Tet there' would be the same 
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6 1 And God said, B Let there be a firmament in the midst of 
tlie waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 



need, (and greater) for supposing 
ittdoflaite perioda for the other days 
as for this day, wMa ttere would 
uiit be this same giiiand for it, in 
the USB of the terms. For it is not 
lu'etended that the tend ' second ' ia 
also used in the sense of pecvMoir, 
spmal. It is otijected to the ordinary 
Benae of "da/y" in thia narrative, 
that the sohir day did not exist until 
the fourth day. But this is not to 
be assumed. The sua doubUesa 
esiated — and there was light, 
the Ught time was here called by the 
name of "Bay," which it has ever 
since borne — and it ia said that 
"{here was evening and there was 
mommg" on the first day, which 
would seem to imply the earth's 
totaHon on lier asia, in reference to 
the sun, the centre of the system, 
making the day. And though it was 
not until the fowrth day that the 
sun and moon were formally aet and 
,s the Ught bearers, with 
the earth, this does not 
by any meana prove that the earth 
did not revolve oa her asis, with ref- 
erence to "the sun on the first day. 
The ann does not maJte the days ; it 
only marks them. , The day waa not 
ffom evening to evening, but from 
morning to morning. Evening came 
— " there waa evening " — and 
ing CI ' " " ■ ■ ■ 



le (of the n 
," jnat ai 



after the twelve ro 



6. After the subjugation of the 
darHness on the first day, comes the 
iiiibjugation of the waters on the 
second day, so that fn the light, the 
earth might now appear, which """ 



yet wrapped ip the waters of the 
abyss. '^ Let there be. This is 
still the form. The 
of God's creative will, j 
the narrative the creative act. 
The act is esprrasly recorded, vs. T. 
TT .4 jWma/ment. (Heb.) *w e^ 
pa/nse j from, the verb, to spread mit. 
So God is apoken of as stretching 
out the heavens as a curtain. The 
S^t. and Vvlg,, render the word by 
a terin which means a soliditj/, from 
which we ha-va firmti/meni. But the 
Heh. term conveys no such idea. 
The e^anse, as an outstretching — 
having elastimty omA thinness — is the 
very idea of our atmosphere. " Who 
alone, spreadeth out the heuvena. 
Who atretcheth out the heavens like 
a curtain." Job 9: 8. Ps. 104:3. 

It has the appeaj^itnce of flsednees 
as a veil or curtain of blue, and the 
language of Scripture is phenomenal. 
In laa. 40 : 33 the t«rm for " curtain " 
means something Premivlows — a cur- 
tain hwngimg, ao called from ha 
tremulouB motion. This descrihea 
the undulating motion of the ethe- 
real fluid by which light is evolved. 
Tasfirmmnent is the vacant region 
of the atmosphere, above which, (to 
the higher part) rise the lighter 
particles of water — the vapory 
clouds — and below which the heavier 









(fe tmSM of tlie waiej-s 
_, s a dividing spaoe, 
piauBu. Ill the midst of (between) the 
waters, celestial and terrestid. The 
effect of thte Divine mandate was to 
ma^e the region of the atmosphere 
a separating expanse — which at once 
would become transparent and could 
bo breathed, and would serve as a 
medium of light and life to the 
objects which wers to bo brought 
forth on the earth. 
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1 And God made the firmiimeiit, ''and divided the waters 
■which were under the finiiament from the waters which were 
' above the firmament : and it was so. 

8 And God called the firaiament Heaven : and the evening and 
the morning were the second day, 

9 T And God said, '' Let the watera under the heaven be gath- 
ered together unto one place, and let the dry land appear ': and 



. iPi 



The law of this department is 
liere introdnced, Nest to the light 
is the law of the atmosphere ao es- 
sential to life in the vegetable and 
animal woild.. Here it is set forth 
as sapporHng the floating vapor, and 
keejdng in suspense a fluid of greater 
spedfio gravity tlian itself. The for- 
mation of oionda is referred to by 
Job ia laagu!^ wliich reveals 
an acijti^ulaQce with the laws 
here established by the Creator. 
" Dost thoa know tlie balancings of 
the cloudB," et«. " He maketh small 
the drops of ' water." T[ Let it 
dmds. Heb. — Let it &e causing a 
dmismi,, (separating.) Let this ha 
its province, and let it continue so 
to Sq. The form here nsed denotes 
contlQitoas action. 

7. And ffod made. The Divine 
command went immediately into 
effect. The term here rendered 
"made" is here first used, and mx 
times afterward in this chapter. It 
is not the same as " created^' (vs. 1 ,) 
It signifies rather to prepare, to pro- 
duoe, and is not so strong a term as 
the former in its common use, (see 
vs. 1, note.) TT And, (lit.) caused to 
dioide ieiteeen, the wafera wStcA are 
from iiiUier the e^atm, andipetween) 
the wafers which wre from, tSiorm the 
es^Tise — to separate the cloudy 
vapors, from the mass of waters yet 
enveloping the earth, Tf -i™*! «* 
M(M so. lliis camo to be the fised 
arrangement. Here was the insti- 
tntion of natural law. 

8. It only remains to mention 
that ttod coiled the es^a/nm " heamn," 
lit., the heights — by which it may be 



that He assigned to It this 
already, by anticipation, and 
)riately, also, fixed the atmos- 
pherio region on high. An atmos- 
phere over Jorty miles high sur- 
rounds our earth. The clou& form 
in this atmospheric region. 
§ 4. TentD DaVb Woiur— Land, 

Seas— Toe VesbtaeIvE Would, 

Oh. 1 : 9-13. 

9, Th» waters, ete. Jew. Bib. — 
T/iC waters shall be draioit together 
wader tfte heaven, unio one plaoe, amd 
let the dry land appear. The atmos- 
pheric region having been now fixed 
and assigned its province of separa- 
tion between the waters above and 
beneath, the nest step ia to gathrn 



a of « 



3 the 



earth's surface, wnto one place — that 
Is, unto their fixed locality — within 
the boundary assigned to them. 
1[ One plaM— not necessarily within 
one basin — but into one collection — 
as vs. 10 — as separated from the land. 
This was a necessary step in order 
to the reclaiming and separation of 
the land iiom the waters, and in 
order to its preparation for the next 
day's work, and to the oeeupatjon of 
it by the animal tribes about to be 
created. If Let the dry land appear 
— lit., ie seen. There were, as yet, 
no human eyes to see this land. But 
God ordered now this new phenom- 
enon. Ha beheld it, ajid other be- 
ings, doubtless — the sons of God be- 
held it. The dry land would appear 
in mountaii^ jutting out toward the 
sky, making basics for the waters — 
...... .,___. .,,^j 
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10 Aud God called the dry land Earth; and the gathering 
together of the waters called he Sesis : and God saw that it was 

11 And God said, Let the earth • bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yieldmg ™ fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself, upon the earth : and it was so, 



saaa and oceans, and in plains trav- 
cvsad by rivers, and dotted witii 
]alces, (see Job 28.) Tliese irregular- 
ities of surface are neeeaaary, ss 
Buffon. remarks, to pr^ervo vegeta^ 
tion and life on the terresMal globe. 
If the land were even, and regular, 
and level, the sea would cover it. 
It is said by the Apostle Peter that 
the seoflbrs of the last days are 
" wiliinglv ignorant of this one thing 
that by the word of God the heav- 
ens ware of old, and the earth stand- 
ing out of the water, and in (through) 
the water 3 Peter 8 : 5. (See Intro- 
duction) Job 33 : 8 refers to this 
D vine act of creation, " Who shut 
n\ the sea with doors, and said. 
Hitherto si alt thou come, but no fur. 
iht,i Wee also, Ps. 33 : 7 ; Prov. 
8 i^ Doubtless this change, so 
1 1 Iden so universal, must have been 
attended with violent convulsions of 
nature, apheavala, etc. But of tlua 
wehaveherenoaccount. Aatriting 
picture of this scene is drawn by the 
Psalmist in Ps. 104 : 6-0, " the Itymn 
t(f ereaticn." See, also, Ps. 130 : ; 
34 : a ; Heh. : 6. The great rivers, 
lakes, seas and oceans, are but one 
mass of different waters running one 
into the other. Job 37 and 88 oh ; 
Prov. 8 : 39. 

10. EofTth. The name which 
Moaes, by inspiration, oses of the 
entire globe, (vs. 1,) is here given by 
iioiiiat}iB"A'ry land." % Seas. This 
term is from a root meaning mutsj/ 
agitaMon, as of the roaring deep, and 
is a general term including all waters 
— according to theHeb. usage. It is 
now declared that this worfe of God's 
creative power was good. Tliis is 
au important delaration as against 
the heathpn view of the essential 



ovil of matter — and to show that 
Gild's worli, which has since been 
polluted and despoiled by si 



and valleys, seas and rivers — but 
there was as yet no vegetation. 
This was, therefore, now to be pro- 
duced by the same Almighty power 
of God. The earth had no germi- 
nating principle of itself. All its 
prodncls must now proceed from 
God's ordering. This producing of 
the vegetiible tribes was prior to the 
calling forth of sun and moon, to 
show God's creatorsdiip as being 

f;ior and superior to natural laws. 
Let the earth, ete. Jew. Wo.— The 
earth shaii sprovi forth ^outa. The 
term here rendered grass — is, prop- 
erly, the tender Wades first shooting 
from the earth. The margin team 
ieniier grass ; and it is often rendered 
" tender herb," Dent. 32 r S ; Job, 
88:37, and "tender grass," 2 Sam. 
33:4; Prov. 37:35; Job, 6:5; Ps. 
33 : 2, ftnargin.) It indudes, not 
merely the gra^, but the whole tribe 
of grasses just sprouting from the 
ground. ^ TJte herb, etc., (lit.) herb 
seedmg-seed. This covers, properly, 
aU the vegetable world not included 
in grasses and trees. They were 
to be seed-producing, and such as 
are propagated by seed. But the 
powsr so to propagate was here given 
by God. The three terms here used 
answer to the tliraa great subdivis- 
ions of the vegetable itingdom. 

We should expect this order to 
be followed — that vegetation would 
clothe the earth before animals were 
created. If some indicaiNons are 
found in geological strata that ani- 
mals and plants coexisted from earll- 
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12 And Ihe earth bronght forth grass, «;i(? herb y 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed j 
itself, after hie kind : and God saw that it was good. 

13 And the evening and the morning were the third day. 

14 % And God said, Let there be » lights in the firmament of 
the heaven, to divide the day from the night ; and let them be 
for signs, and ° for seasons, and for days, and years. 



est times, tliere is no disproof of a 
previons period of vegetation alono, 
of which no records are ertant except 
in the Inspired liistory. The proof 
from science of the existence of plants 
before jmiwals is inferential and still 
may be deemed satisfactory." — Dana. 

We further leam, in the nest 
ctapter, (eh. 2 : 5,) that God made 
every plant of the field before it was 
in the earth, and every herb of the 
field before it grew — that this was: ' 
spontaneous growth, nor from u 
ural causes, but by ike Divine co 
mand, iutrodTicing natural causej 

T (^Ae) fpiU-tree, etc., rathei 
fniiiiTee yi^Mtig, (lit., taoMftg, 
prm^aetrtff) fnai. The aame term 
need here (rendered yielding,) as 
used of God "making," (verse 
f After Mi hind. This was to 
the law, of like producing like. And 
thia law, like eveiy other law of 
nature, is derived from, the creative 
power of God, and dependent always 
on ffis will, f Wlum seed. This is 
an erplanatoiy claase. The law is, 
that the plant, or tree, should have 
the seed in iteJ/— rather, in it — iu 
the &ait, as the element of propaga- 
tion ; and so it shonld be a principle 
of self-propagation upon the earth 
by means of the seed which it has 
in It. t J«^ Uvmso. It came to 
pass, as God Almighty comumjided. 
" He commanded and they were crea- 
ted," (Pa. 148 : 5.) '* By thte statement 
we are taught tlutt each species (kind) 
is permanently reproductive, varia- 
Die within narrow limits, incapable 
of permanent intetmisture with 
other species, and a direct prodaot 
of 'creative power." — Dannson'a At- 



Bjuda, p. 163. And thus revelation, 
and science agree. 

13, 13. And tM carlh hrovgM 
forth (lit.) ^6ut&, herb seeding seed 
qfter its Hind, and tree prodnimng 
fruit whose seed (loos) m itadf (in. U) 
ajteritaimd; and God «aM that(it 
was) good. And it teas evening an4 
it was morning, a third da^. 
OBSEatvB. — The term " ereais " ia 
t« vegetable 
n the higher 
I — and BO it 
cornea in, under the head of matter. 
The term iara, which is used in this 
narrative only to introduce a new 
department of creation, does not, 
therefore, occur ag«n, (a/ter vs. 1,) 
unljl animal life Is introduced, (vs. 
31,) The analogy which the first 
three days' work bears to the work 
of the last three days, is remarksr 
ble — the last three perfecting the 
arrangements of the first three. On 
the first three days were produced 
the elements, and on the last three, 
the compound organisms. The first 
and fourth days' work has reference 
^ - the light — the fourth day giving 

the luminaries, or light-bearers, 
whUe the first had given us the 
light Itself— and as on the fifth 
day we have the birds and fishes, so 
on the second, we had the air and 
waters. And aa the earth and tho 
plants are oiranged on the third 
day, 80 the creeping things, and (Mr 
tie, and man, on the sixth. 



14. After the earth. i 
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clothed with vegetation — the fields 
uoTared with graas aad herbage — 
which had in them also the elements 
of propagation, God now eaUed forth 
the two great Inminafies for the 
glolw. IT JJst there he. Heb. — Be 
there luntinariBS. The term here 
rendered lights is not the same as 
hefore used, but means, properly, 
. Uj/ht-bearers — properly, planes oi light 
^— receptadea of Ught. It would 









1 constituted suoh %fti bearers 
lu uur earth, (at least in its present 
state,) until this fourth day. Liter- 
ally it reads, " Be there Ught ieiwers," 
etc. The same word of coramftnd is 
used as in vs. 3, " ite ths're " — let there 
bo— and then it Is added, " And let 
them, be for light baarera in the fir- 
mament of heaven," the same phrase 
as in the first clause — " to give light 
upon the earth." The dauses show 
that here was no orig^al creation 
of the luminaries, but an arrarwe- 
meiitj adjustmejtt of them for me 
purp(«e of giviM^ light npon the 
_.^v ...,^ rSin^lJut '- ^ 



earth, and for n: 



!. Theai 



a his 01 



essence, laminoUiS — though he is wu- 
stitutef the chief depository and 
source of light to our earth, and to all 
the solar system. He may not always 
have possessed this lM;ht.^ving 
power. He is, in himself, a dark 
maaa like our earth, and surrouaded 
by two atmospheres — the one near- 
est him being like ours— the other 
being phoBporescent ; luminous, and 
giTiag light and heat. The spots 
ou the sun's disc are snpposed to be 
the dark body of the sun seen 
through 



in it. These might even 
lead to its total obscuration. % In 
tJie firmament, ete., (lit.) In the ex- 
pamse — [which was already made, 
see vs. 6 and 7,] to cause a (Mwm'ura 
between the day and (between) the 
mgM. These terms " expanse," and 
" hemreti" previously applied to the 
atmosphere, are here combined to 
denote the more distant starry and 
planetary lieaveus. The object of 



these luminaries is here stated. 
Astronomy tells us how it is by the 
regular, dinmal rotation of the earth 
th^t this division is produced. But 
here we find the origin of this law 
of nfl,ture — in the creative work of 
God, without which it would have 
had no such province or function. 
Soma understand this of the entire 
clearing away of the mists by which 
the earth, was yet partially envelop- 
ed — and that by this means, the 
luminaries were made visible, the 
phenomena only being here des- 
cribed. We may suppose that the 
sun was now made a Mght-iearer to 
our earth by the constitution of his 
atmosphere, or the reconstitution of 
ours for this purpose. The solar 
system, from " the beginning," has 
required the revolution of the earth 
around the sun. The sun, moon 
and stars must have existed, aJong 
with. OUT planet, from " the bed-u- 
ning," aad were doubtless included 
in tlie original creation, (cli.l:l.) 
The work of the first day of this 
creative week was the evoking of the 
light, (vs. 5,) which may, In past 
ages of our planet, have shone upon 
the earth prior to the reign of the 
chaos, and which ia now commanded 
to shine out ef darkaees. The work 
of the fourth day is the miLnifest 
adjustment of these luroinaries for 
their natural. work, as here designa- 
ted. Whether there was any change 
now made in tiie velocity of the 
earth's rotation, or in the obliquity 
of the ecliptic ia not here stated. 
These celestial phenomena, are noted 
as' they may he observed by the be- 
holder. Here is an advance upon 
the first days' work. Beyond the 
primary diviKon of time into night 
and day, marked by the diurnal ro^ 
tation of the eaitli on its axis, here, 
ia the fiitther division which is 
marked by the revolving of the 
earth around the sun, whidi Is " for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and for years." Such a manifesta- 
tion of the planetary heavens and 
of their relations to earthly affkirs 
had not been necessary imtil now 
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15 And let them be for lights in the tirroaraent of the heaven 
to give liffht upon the eaith : and it was so. 

16 And God P made two great lights ; the greater light to rnle 
the day, and 1 the lesser light to I'lile the night : he made ' the 
stars also. 

17 And God set them in the firmameat of the heaven to give 
light npcn the earth. 

18 And to ' vote over the day, and over the night, and to di- 
vide the light from the darkness : and God saw that it was good. 

19 And the evening and the morning -were the fonrth day. 



tluLt animal life ia to lie created. 
1[ Mr aigna. The term. meaJis, lat, 
indetUatioas or mwrks ; 3nd, portents, 
toksM. Here it means ir^icalions 
of things belongins; to the order of 
nature — ^sijfJM for lEe intelligent be- 
holder who ia SDoa to be brought 
upon the stage. They 



Trin d, The mariner and the astron- 
omer are to take their observations 
of them all along the ages. The 
year is marked by the snn's course. 
So the wfeithcr is indicated by the 
aspects of the sun and moon — the 
coming oa of heat, or cold, or 
storms. So, also, of portents it is 
said, " There shall be' BiGHS ia the 
eun, moon, and stars," Lnlse 31 . 35. 
U Seasons. The seasons of the year 
—as spring, summer, autmnn, and 
winter — the aeasoa for sowing, praa- 
ing, reaping. So, also, appointed 
seasons, or set times, are regulated, 
and denoted hy theae heavenly 
bodies. The Babbis explain this as 
referring to their festivals. Bat 
though the aam.0 term is used by the 
Jews of their set times for feasis, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
these luminaries were here divinely 
appointed and set apart for that use. 
"^e moon and stars to rule by 
night." They were to serve, also, 
for dms wnd yeiwe. This is only an 
amplification of the idea. They 
were to serve for marking days and 
years — flrfng their limits, and regu- 
latin;;, by their motious and inttu- 



time. " He appointed the moon for 
seasons. The sun knoweth his going 
down," Pa, 1CH:19, 20. See Job 
38:33. 

15. This verse only farther defines 
the ofBce of these luminaries — to 
^ve light upon the earth. If ^'"'^ 
li Mas so. "Ho spake and it was 
done ; Ho commanded, and it stood 
fast." 

IG. And Ood made. (Hob. — Yaas.) 
Not the same term as "created." 
Bather, He formed, fifted—a^ust- 
ed. Tf Great H^Ms. Lit, — The two 
great VwmiTiaHes, (the sun and the 
moon,) the great hmtmwryfor rvMng 
the day, and the emaU htmmary for 
ruUng Vie night, and the stars. Here, 
as in former instances, the very 
things just commanded are noted as 
performed. The sun, the great light 
bearer, was made — {set, wnMitated^ 
for ruling the day — to regulate it ; 
always marking the day-dawn by hia 
rising, and the close of the day hy 
hia setting. % And the stars. Our 
translftlora have here introduced tlie 
words, "he made." But the original 
shows tliat this last clause staada 
immediately oonaeeted with the pre- 
ceding, in the sense — He made the 
smaU Iv/minary and the stars to rule 
the night, or, as it is elsewhere ex- 
pressed, " the moon and atara to rnls 
by night," (the same tenaa being 
used in the last elanse as here,) Ps. 
13Q : '7-9. See, also, Jer. 31 : 85, 86. 
Or, as Benisdh translates, the " lesser 
light to rule the night and\(to rule) 
the stars." We have auppMod that 
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20 And God said, Let tlie waters bring forth abundantly tbe 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the 
earth in the open firmament of heaven. 



the sun, moon, SEd stars weri 
eluded in the original creation of the 
heavens and the earth, " in the he- 
^nnine," (G en. 1 : 1,)— a,nd that they 
are only now »it, or constituted, in 
the relation, of Ughtiewrerg to onr 
earth. This, also, ncoorda with all 
that science finds out from its ma^ 
turost iuveBtigations. "An esami- 
natioD, of the visual organs of the 
earliest animal remains, proves that 
light, as lar as it can be traced hack 
in time, was of the same n»ture and 
properties as that which is flow shed 
down npon tho earth." 

§ 6, Fifth Day's Work— Ahimal 
Life— Fishes and Bmiie— Cike- 
ATI05 OF GuBAT EsrirLBS. Ch, 
1:20-33. 

30. We come now to that portion 
of the creative work which geology 
dftima to investigate with most mi- 
nuteness. TJutil the fifth day we 
have had only the lowest form of 
life, (in the vegetable world,) and 
not as yet any animated, conscious 
life. This forma a new and advanced 
department of the creative work, 
and.heace wefind the term for the 
original act of creation used in verse 
SI as in verse 1. It would seem 
that geology does not decide clearly 
as to the priority of vegetables or 
animals. But we see plainly the 
important uaa served hj vegetables 
In rendering the atmosphere fit for 
re^iiation of animals, as well as for 
the supply of food. All the earth's 
physical features were perfected on 
the fourth day, and immediately bo- 
fore the creation of animals. " Ge- 
ology produces amongst tho earliest 
foroil remains nearly aa tMny speci- 
mens of animal life, (in its lowest 
forms at least,) zoophytes, mdUmfia, 
etc., as it does of vegetable life. 
Also^;many forms of fishes — many, 
even of the, moat perfect, occur in 
VOL. 1.— 4. 



strata far below those which contain 
the great sea monsteis and bilds, 
and which are supposed to answer 
to the 'fifth, day.' Some refer this 
to the deluge. Others suppose an 
unrecorded, but highly probable, 
fecundity of the primeval waters, 
producing the lower forms of animal 
life before terrestrial vegetation. It 
is held that marine vegetation, ap- 
proaching to the animal life, may 
have preceded the terrestrial." But 
the better solution is that we have 
nothing to do with the record of the 
rocks in the interpretation of the 
Mosaic account. These geological 
remains belong to a prior state of 
the globe, of which we hare here no 
account except the general statement 
in verse 1. And it is not our busi- 
ness, therefore, to harmonise the 
two records, one of which relates to 
a far anterior period of the earth. 
The earth that was (trtn,) "toid" 
is now (« be peopled. Here the Al 
mighty Creator proceeds to com- 
mand into existence the imm^iae 
tribes that swaria in the sea and in 
the ait. Nest to the last step in the 
progress of the creative work is this. 
The phrase, here rendered the mov- 
ing creatufe, is more exactly the 
swarmrinff, Umiia creatitre. (Jew. 
¥ani.'B!Lh.)—pr<Mlic creature. Itis— 
Lfi the 'Katera smarm vnth mea/rming, 
Ucma ereaturs. The noun corre*. 
ponifa with tho verb here rende?0II, . 
" bring firth gbimdwntly." So MU- 
'-■n, has it, " Let the waters generate 
iptile with spawn abundant." It 
is known that the finny tribes are 
immensely prolific, and that the eggs 
of fish, called spawn, produce vast 
multitudes. Thus the roe of a cod- 
fish contains nine millions of eggs ; 
of a flounder neaily a million and a 
half; of a mackerel half a million, 
eto. So, also, in regard to birds. A 
flock of petrels has been seen that 
was computed to number ono hun- 
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21 And 1 Croil created great whales, and every living creiitiire 
that moveth, which the waters brought forth abundaDtly after 
their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind; and God saw 
that it was good. 



tired and fifty millions. Tlie pa 
ger pigeoa of Nortli Amsrico 
boea ssQn in flocks a mile broad that 
took four lionca in pasMng, at 1' 
rate of a mils a minute, caloalal 
to contain two thousand two hi 
deed and fifty miUiouB of Wrda. The 
Pealmiat exclaims, " So is this great 
and wide aea, wherain are things 
creopiag. (swarming) innumerable, 
both smaU a/id great beaMs, (area- 
Urea," Ps. 104: So. Tko term siBS, 
(raep/iSs/i,) here first occurs. It is de- 
rived from a root wMeh means to 
hreaOie — from wMch it naturally 
cornea to mean life, ivMcli ia indica- 
ted by breath — alao, creature and 
bod}/, or person. 1. e. who breathes. 
Taken with ita kindred term, (hc^ah,) 
signifying lining — it meona on anj- 
}£ited creatwre, (ve. 21, ch. 9 : 19, etc) 
It denotes the vital xfinciple not 
only in man, bnt also in bmtes. It 
ia often in our version rendered 
" soui," — more commonly meaning 
person, self. It occurs abont seven 
hraidrel timea in the Old Toatamant, 
(See vs. 3i, notoa.) f And foiM 
(flying thin") inay fly. Or, An^ M 
foinl Jl)/, The term here rondei-ed 
''fowl" iadudea all flying inaects, 
Lev. 11 : 30, In tha nest versa it 
ia " every flying thing that hath 
wings." Tixs idea ia not that the 
fowl are to be produced by the wa- 
ters, (sae ch. 3 : 19,) as might aeem 
from tlie addition of the word 
" that " by our translators— Sprinted 
in ilaUoa, as not being in the original. 
IT Abdit^ (lit. upon) the earth — (vpon 
tlie faee of,) in froTU of tTte expanse 
of heaven. This deaigaatea the 
reapeetive elements in which flshos 
and birds were to live and move. 
The reading — " iit the opsn firma^ 
ment" Pives the aense. The phrase 



{■ibVs) ia often read "before," "in 
front of," " in preaenee of." 

31. Here follows, as before, tka 
creative act ensuing upon tka crea- 
tive woM. In the order of nature, 
tlie ona wonld aeam to follow the 
other, of coursa. But really in the 
order of time the creative word was 
the creative act. "By faith we 
nnderstand that the worlda were 
framed by the word of God." " He 
spake, and it was done." ^ Created. 
Thia act of creation morka tko sec- 
ond atage of the creative work, and 
here the second time in the narra- 
tive occurs the nsa of the term Bara. 
As the first depftrtment of the crea. 
tiva work was that oi matter, (vs. 1,) 
so here is the department of anima- 
ted, conscious Ufe. The first act 
which thus results in life ia hare dis- 
tinguished from the foregoing work 
which had reference to inanimate 
matter. If Oreat ■whalM. Lit. — tlie 
great reptiles. The noun here used 
ia used of tho serpent, Exod. 7 ; d, 
10,12; Dent. 33:33; Fa. . 91 : 13 ; 
also, of the eroeod^, lao. 61:9; Nek. 
3:13; Pa. 74:13; and of eea mon- 
eters. Job 7 : 13 ; Pa. 148 : 7. Tho 
term seema aomatimes to mean Jack- 
als. See Mai. 1 : 8, where the word ia 
than — (tannolh, pi,) akin to tho term 
LeviaiStsra. The Jewish Fara. Bible 
reads — the great, huge creatures. It 
may bo rendered the gre(a motittera. 
And (created) eoerff Udtis ereatare 
that ere^eih, vMch the leaters 
brought forth abv^antltf. Theae 
two closaes of the ewarming erea 
tursB mentioned ooUeclively in tka 
pTBViona \£iiae, are here specified, 
The term rendered te/ialsa, is not to 
be understood of the class commonly 
kiioi\'n as snch, but literally raennf 
ihB extended, or long "Stri'tdied — wkjcb 
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22 And God blessed them, saying, " Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth. 

23 And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 



may refer either to gke or number, 
bat probably to me. T That moveth. 
ffhe verb is here iised wUcTi corres- 
ponds with. " creepiog thing,"—- and 
not the Bame with " moTing; crea- 
tare," vs, 30. It refers to a dass of 
the swarming, or prolific creatures. 
The tniccosoopa sliows that there are 
beings with perfect organs of nutri- 
tion, locomotion, and reproduction, 
a, million of which wonld not eioeed 
in bulk one grain of aand — eight 
mUliona of which might be com- 
proaaod witliin a, grtun of mustard 
seed 1 Others so minute that five 
ndred millions of them could live 
a drop of water. The polishing 
Slate, named after EhrenleTg, is 
formed of infusoria, each of which 
when hving, was covered with a 
siiicious shell, and of these creatures 
forty-one thousand millions are con- 
tained in a cubic inch. There are 
onirualcules of which a cubic inch 
would contain a million millions. 
TT Wkieh the waters., etc. It was po 
less the Divine creative act, though 
it was done in making the waters 
bring forth abundantly. ^ -Winged 
find, Created evern foid of wing. 

S3. Blessed them,' and said. The 
blessing fcdlowa in. tho command. 
God's commands are blessings. His 
obhgations are golden ties. Thehigh- 
est privilege of creatures is to be 
lH)uud fast to God. The first bless- 
ing pronounced on earth is this — 
upon the hving tribes — and the Di- 
vine command became to them the 
law of their being. God, by His 
creative word, gave them such power 
to reproduce their several species, 
vss. Z\ 35. T M^ the -waters in the 
sem. The waters are here spofeen of 
as in the seas — and (he finny tribes 
as in the waters — the waters filhng 



the beds depths and shor^ of the 
seas. H" At^ let fowl m,yitipl^ — that 
is, every winged creature, including 
winged insects. 

33. This day closes, as the preced- 
ing days had done, by the coming on 
of evening, and the ushering in of n 
new morning. Some understand 
thai this period of creation is that 
which is known ^ geolo^ts as the 
age of reptiles. Fossils are fovnid of 
gigantic reptiles, such as the icthyo- 
saur, whose remains are found thirty 
feet long, having the head of a croc- 
odile, the body of a fish, and the 
general form of a lizard ; and the ' 
plesiosaur, with a long neck, like the 
body of a serpent, and the iguano- 
don, of haard shape, aome'airty feet 
long, and it is hold by some that 
th^e belong to the great " aiAafet," 
"~ lanmiimi, dragt~" '"" -' 



this : 



81.) 



.cts claimed by t 
held to be thus in remarkable keep- 
ing with the Mosaic account. And 
it b&3 boon suggested tha,t " no geol- 
ogist, with the facts of his favorite 
science before liim, coald,in so brief 
a compass, furnish so full and accu- 
rate a description as that of Moses 
here, written long before geology 
bcgaai its explorations, or was ever 
dreamed of as a science." — (_MoJ3im- 
ald.) We may understand, however, 
that these gigantic tribes of geology 
were altogether prior to the Mosaic 
account, and were buried in their 
rocky gravel before the Adamic cre- 
ation of which Moses hero tells us 
— that they were animal tribes be- 
longing to a previous state of our 
earSi, and had nothing to do with 
man, and were not such as were 
suited U> the human period, — (Sea 
Introduetion^ 
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24 ^ And God said, LGt the earth bnng fortii tiie hving oren. 
ture after his kind, catlJe, and creeping tiling, and beast of the 
earth after his kind : and it was eo. 



24, We note here a sfJU furtter 
advance in the creative work. From 
the plant'there was on advance to 
the lowest forms of anim^ life in 
" the Bwarming creatures," and from 
these ftgrdn to the sea monsters and 
reptiles, and feathered trihea. But 
tlie dry land was still nntenanted by 
its proper races. The creation of ani- 
mals stretches over two days. And 
here on the sisth we have the land 
ammak, and above all, man is crea- 
ted as the highest type of animal hfe 
— and the lord of the lower animals 
difltingaiBhed by the image of God. 
Tins is held by some to he the age of 
great mammalian tjuattrv^dt — the 
third and last of the great geological 
periods. Geology tes^fles that man is 
the latest of the animal tribes, and 
that his intiodnction. among the ten- 
antsoftheearthiBofrecentdate. "It 
is only in the hitest diluvial deposits 
of the tertiary period — the newest 
on the earth's cruat that the remains 
of man are to Ije found." T And 
&od said — Aa befiJre, it is " by the 
word of God." TT Zet the earth 
briag forth Wnins areature, n;<i w^;. 
Elsewhere rendered " living soul"— 
meaning simply animaiw^fteinff. The 
term ammai indicates it. Tf Bead. 
CcJlectively, the ruminRiing animals 
— such as feed on grasses — (riKns, 
fix)m which hehmioth^ ![■ Creeping 
tMng. The term here used is from 
a verb, meaning propprly to tread — 
referring rather to the miaOer kinds 
of land animals, ^ Beasts of the 
earth. Lit. — Imng thing of the 
earth. Jew. Fam. Bib. — animal of 
id, (wild beastfl,) 

le that these we^ 
not ai cne creation such, in their 
habit, but only of a class more vig- 






s do- 



than others. But they w 
created ; because carniv- 
orous animals require a different 
structure from others. Such are 
found, also, among the fossil remains 
of pre-Adainic animals. 

It is alleged l>y some skeptics that 
because the phrase here rendered 
" Umng creature," is in ch. 2:7, ap- 
plied to man, and rendered Hving 
sold, we must understand that a cre- 
ation, or formation of the human 
species out of the earth is here re- 
corded. And that this refers to races 
of men as existing before tke crea- 
tion of Adam, Bat this does not at 
all follow. All the aninmted tribes 
are called "living creatures," or 
"living soul," as man, also, is an 
animal. It would only show that 



here referred to, whereas, after this, 
and aa a higher step in the creation, 
man, who is also an animal, was cre- 
ated, whose characteristic it was that 
he was made in the image of God. 
And in ch, 3 : 7, it is recorded that 
" Ood lireathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life," — a high distinction 
— and that man became " a hving 
creature " such as this, having a 
higher life inbreotlied hy God. If 
there were now, or should ever be, 
any ground for believing that any 
animal most nearly approaching to 
man in form and physical constitu- 
tion ever existed prior to Adam, It 
would still he altogether a dififerent 
being from man, whose distinction 
is the image of Qod, and the " breath 
of Kws " inbreathed by God. But it 
is enough to say that the geolo^cal 
record is not so dear aa the Scrip- 
tural one, and does not need to he. 
The animals here created are snch 
as belong to existing tribes, made for 
this human period.;-after those mon- 
sters of the past geological eras had 
perished from the earlS. 
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26 And God made the beaat of the earth after his kiud, and 
cattia after their kiad, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after hia kind: and God saw that if leas good. 

28 T And God said, » Let us make man in onr image, after our 
likeness : and y let them have dominion over the fisli of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, 

loh. G;li »:6i PB.100;3i Eccl.T:a9; Acti II : ifl, 33, 23 i ICoi'. 1I;1. yuh. B:3 



3S. Jlfi[^,(/a«l*(med,)nottlieBamQ 
term as created. Here tUe order of 
the three claBses ia difiterent — the 
beast of prey coming first, and the 
creeping tling, or Hmaller classes of 
animals coming last. T JJter Ms 
kind. It is important to observe 
that we have here tlie creation of 
distinct species, which are to preseEve 
each Us Mnd, and bo maintain a per- 
manent likeness to its original type. 
This ia the fundamental law of tlie 
t n Variations in eiteraal 
f m ire produced by certain agen- 
— b t these varieties are only- 
sap ■a lal Nothing ia here linown 
t h transmutation of species, 
qui ocal irenoTfttion, or creation by 
natn al laws," so much talked of by 
ccrtam n our day. Though tlie 
M t and earth are commanded to 
bm g f til their tenants, yet, in re- 
co d n_ th fact it is distinctly stated 
th t fod made them, not the waters 
n th th. The permanence of 
apedes in opposition to anj' notions 
of their traosmntation, ia shown by 
the fact cited by Prof. Agassiz, that 
in the coral reefii of the Gulf of 
Mesico, which, according to his cal- 
culation, have been seventy thou- 
sand years in forming, no change has 
occurred in the species of these coral 
iaaects themsolvea, whose skeletons 
form these onrious reefs. — {Met/Mds 
of Study, p. 190.) 



S f- ' 



Cebation or MiK. Ch. 



cordiagly, to indicate how superior 
it is to idl the foregoing, and to show 
that all the preceding work of the 
sii days had been onfy as a prepar- 
ation for man's rea-dence on the 
earth, the Creator says not aa be- 
fore, Let there be irum, bat " Let ua 
make man." This. form of expres- 
sion oonveya the idea of counsel and 
(jjrdeTOsnf— and auggesls that the 
work was done in wisdom and love. 
It is not at all inappropriate lan- 
guage when we know that there a; 



Then, at once, we can understand 
the meaning of the terms. And 
though this plural form of the verb 
is not, in itself reason sufficient for 
the doctrine of the Trinity, yet, ta- 
ken with other and more direct pas- 
aagea, it ia atrongly confirmatory of 



e ch. 8 : S 
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be God's 

oa oarth, clothed with, dominion 
over all tie inferior tribes. Tf Man. 
This 3s the generic term for the 
human race. It is sometimes used 
with the article to denote the man 
Adam — the first of. the human fam- 
ily. In the second and third chap- 
ters it occurs in this sense -nmetee-ih 
times. The term is derived by some 
from the word which means red, 
either because of his redness of com- 
plexion, (which is not likely,) or be- 
cause he was taken iiMDm the ground, 
aad accordingly the kindred term 
meaaagrotind. Josephua so explains 
it. Ant.B.l.O.i. Others, more re- 
cently, derive it from the Arabic 
Verb, which means to brmig together, 
to Und, OT JuM together. (See Soff- 
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27 So God created maa in his own image, ^ in the 
God created he him ; '^ male and female created he thej 
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tnarh. Art. Adam, Senog's Gydope- 
dia;) as oar term hu^aiid is from 
houaeband, and conveys a Bindlar 
idea. The old Heb. verb means to 
prin0 together — and thence to eom^act 
-^ud man here ia e^d to have been 
made in the liJcenes) of God. Hence 
the term Adam may mean iiaage, at 
likeness. The second Adam ia said 
to be the a^^wass imoffe of the Fa- 
ther's person— and He is the Man I 
Behold the man, who if 
.3fan," — the God-man I . 
Col. 1:15; Heb. 1 : E 
Ps. 80 : 17. IF 7ffi tf 
A dialinction has I 



urged by 
" and the 
"lUteness." But in vs. 37, ii 
diately following, only one of the 
terms ia used, and plainlj as includ- 
ing both. " So God created man in 
His (own) image." They who make 
the distinction hold that the image 
denotes the natural attributes, and 
the " likertesa " the moral attributes, 
or conformity to the Divine nature. 
So Bome of the early fathers. It is 
espre^y on this ground of the Di- 
vine ima^ in man at his creation, 
that the murder of a man was to be 
punished with death ; "for in the 
image of God made He man," ch. 
9 : 6. This image did not consist in 
an erect posture — nor merely In an 
immortal future, nor in intellect 
alone. It con^sted of high moral 
qualities mainly. These are desig- 
nated in the account we have of the 
itejB creaticm, whose object it is to 
restore man to his ori^nal relations 
to God. With a reference to this 
paasage we find that the " image of 
Cfod" consists in knowkUge, Hff?il- 
emimess, and true Mi-ness, Col, 8 : 10 ; 
Eph. 4 : 34 ; Eccl. 7 : 39, and that man 
was to represent (shadow forth) God 
on the earth. Vies. Mdwards says: 
"There is a twofold imt^ of God in 
man — His moral or spiritual image 
Which is His holiness, that is, the 



image of God's moral exoellenCT, 
(which image was lost by the Pall,) 
and God's natural image, consisting 
in man's reason and understanding, 
his natural abililj and dominion over 
the creatures, which is the image of 
God's natural attribute," Accord- 
ingly, man wears still a memorial in 
so far of this lost dignity, as that 
the murderer of man is to be visited 
with capital punishment, oh. 9: 6. In 
the high moral department the image 
of God was lost by the Fall, or so 
far defaced as to bear only the fliint- 
est reminder of it, "The very mind 
and conscience are defiled,"-—" hav- 
ing the understanding darkened." 
Accordingly the ground on which 
murder is summarily visited with 
condign punishment is rather what 
man was by his creation than what 
he is by his Fall. "For in the image 
of God made Ms man." T Let them 
ham dominion. Not only the man, 
bnt man, {mankind) is here contem- 
plated. The individnal first pair we 
have referred to in detail in ch. 3. 
His posterity are included in the 
grant. The race of man was to 
have dominion over the earth, and 
eveiy department of the animal 
ion. Doubtless this dominion 
was impaired by the Fall — so tliat 
when man rebelled against his right- 
ful lord and sovereign, the lower 
tribes rebelled against him. Fish, 
fowl, cattle, and every thing that 
creepeth {moveth, vs. 38,) are here 
named— as well as the earth itself 
be monarch of the earth, 
. isoss and use it for hie own 
benefit, and for God's glory. Ana- 
lyze Pa. 8, "BeMd t/is Man," in 
whom its highest idea is fulfilled- 
Jeaus Christ. 

37. Oreaisd. The creative work 
of God reaches now its highest de- 
partment. We have had conscious 
life in the animal tribes (v. 31,) as an 
advance beyond the mere vegetahla 
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spirit. 



pe Lave life and 
To mack this new stage of 
o worfe we have the orig- 
re term used. It is that 
i. 1 and vs. 31, and differs 
used in vs. 36, where the 
16 " is Kiat ofton used in 
J narrative, and in the 
fourtli commandment, aud which 
means rather to form, or fashion. 
Man was formed out of the dust of 
the ground, so far as his frame ia 
ooneemed. Yet he was also " crea- 
ted " in hia highest qaalities of mind 
and spirit, hy wliich he is chiefly 
distinguished from the lower animal 
tribes. Hence in eh. 3 : 8 both terms 
are used. Yet in Gen. 8:6 that 
milder term is tised of this making 
man in the Divipe image. The 
Sam. Vera, has it, " So Qod created 
and formed man." Jerua.Targ.,"Bti 
the word of Jehovah created man." 
The jiroft., " So God created Adam." 
This creation in the Divine image 
is a fact so important as to he re- 
peated, and it is thought by some 
that the fourfold repetition in the 

as to eay, in the image of God and 
none other. If Man. Lit. — the man, 
definitely referring to the individual 
Adam — " in the imago of God crea- 
ted He HIM," (in the singular, nias- 
culine,) — meaning that he™. »t first, 
only one human Seicj, .ui*mate, was 
created. But immediately the state, 
ment is made so as to show that, at 
that time, there was a plurality of 
persons created — that He "created 
man, male and female," two persons 
in one — as the woman was taken 
out of the man — and in the two seses, 
dislinguished as " ma^ and femtrie." 
So they were created and not other- 
wise, aa it may be read, " a mate a/nd 
a fema^ created Hi them." So in 
ch. 6 ; 1, 3, it is dearly implied that 
only one pair was created, and that 
this p^ propagated the human spo- 
des by generation, and brought 
lorth childi'en of the same form with 
that which they received at the ore 

The materialistic spirit refers tl 
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production of man to certain chem- 
ical processes of natnre, working out 
the hidden seeds of organic life 
which the earth was anciently sup- 

Ced to enclose withiQ herself, 
n, therefore, is said to be only a 
higher spedes of monkey, and hencu 
to liave had his origin in the Indian 
Archipelago, where the highest spe- 
cies ol monkeys existed. The mon- 
keys are held by these philosophers 
to be the parento or ancestors of the 
Negroes, and the Negroes of the Ma- 
lays, and so on to the highest type 
of man, the Caucasian. Nay, more, 
man is held by these theorists to 
have passed np from a fish to a j'ep 
tile, and thence to a bird, and so on 
to an ape, and thence upward to maji- 
kind. But this relationship cannot 
be proved. Gradation in Sod's cre- 
ative work is mistaken for natural 
descent, and the utmost that is at- 
tained by such empty and ignorant 
theoriring is the satJmction, if it be 
such, to the authors, of having found 

their paternity in the apel " 

who make man to be a devel 
irom the lowest tribes of c: 
make "his thoughts to be the pro- 
duct of osidiaed coal and phosphor- 
escent fat — make his will to depend 
"le swelling of the fibres, and the 
wit of different substances in the 
brain — and h 
mente of electric ( 

es." So that crime and murder 
referred to a dislocation of a 
brain fbre. Hence the greatest re- 
gBjd is had for criminals — they must 
be sent to hospitals and not to pris- 
ons, to the phyddan and not to the 
judge — and even murder ia thna the 
result of an unfortunate brain struc- 
ture, which ought not to be capitally 
punished. Thus, by such a vile 
faMty, all moral sense and responsi- 
bility are denied along with the very 
natnre and essence of man. — (See 
KaUsdh, p. 39.) 

Agassm says, " It is my belief that 
naturalists are chasing a phantom 
in their search after some material 
gradation among created beings by 
which the whole animal kingdom 
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may have bean derived hy sueacssive 
development from a germ or germs." 
And again, "the resourcaa of Deity 
cannot be so meagre ihat in ordorto 
create a human being endowed with 
reason. He must change a monkey 
into a man."— Methods of Budy, p. 4. 
And we may add, thia in itself 
woold bo quite as miracolons as the 
creation of man out of the dost, 
aceordmg to the Biblical account, 

1 Maie and fmncde. This is the 
general statement of wliieli we have 
the fuller detail in eh. 3, narratjno- 
the formation of man out of the duaf, 
and of the woman out of the man. 
In connexion, also, with the prepar- 
ation of Eden, and man's location in 
it, (eh. 3.J This ia the same as is 
recorded m regard to the former cre- 
ations, only in a different form of 
speech, that man waa made aft&r Mi 
kind, etc. We have here the simije 
statement that God created the man, 
individual, yet it was aa the root of 
the humau race, "male and femak cre- 
ated Se them." In oh. 3 the individ- 
ual man is more partioijarly spoken 
of, and the more dotted account is 
^ven. It might aeem from the nar- 
rative there that some time elapsed 
between the creation of Adam and 
that of Bve— more than the few 
hours of a natural day, judging from 
what took place in the interval. 
Tet Adam and Bve appear both 1 
have been created on. the aisth da,j 
Modem scepticiam, under theguif 
of science, has labored to account ft- 
the origin of man by tho working 
of natural laws, and without a Di- 
vine creative jiat. Some would 
trace man by a proceaa of slow de- 
velopment through ages, to hia 
paternity in the Ape tribe. In reply 
to this we quote from Prof. Baiut : 

" It is possible to conceive that a 
being with such mental endowments 

throat of a gorilla might originate 
an intelligible language ; but it is 
incomprehensible how the gift of 
speech could develop mat's mental 
quaiitjea in a brute, however long 
the time allowed. Moreover, it ia a | 
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natnral question, why there are not 
man-apc3 in the present ago of the 
world, representing the various 
atages of tran^tion, and filling up 
the hiatus, admitted to be large, if 
such a process of devdopment ia 
port of the general system of nature. 
We think this question a fair one, 
notwithstanding the reply which 
"uay be made, that the more devel- 
ipable individuals long ainco passed 
'Ut of the ape^tage, leaving behind 
only the imimprovable ones. The 
'ilances between the akeletona 
and the apes, and between ova 
generally, mentioned by Prof. Bkaj- 
hy, may, to the uninitiated in aci- 
make the transition 
yet they 




. made to be, and 
, apes. Ia the ape, the great 
muscle of the foot, the jlexm- longm 
poUMa, divides and sonds a branch 
" three or more of the toes, while 
man, it paaaes to the great toe 
alone : ia it a faet that this and the 
many atruetural differences of the 
foot and other parts of the body 
were brought about by gradual de- 
velopment in a progressive ape? 
Why haitf all the esisting descend- 
ants of the one or more dewli^iabla 
man-apea lost the gras^ng cliaractor 
of the feet ? If to some of a batter 



ill with the progressive elevation of 
their natures, there are multitudes 
of others that have not yet emerged 
from tho savage state, some in Aus- 
tralasia, it is said, who still follow a 
sort of tree life; and these would 
always have found the grasping foot 
a great convenience — good enough 
for standing erect — good for climb- 
ing crags and trees. Was it through 
— infieiible law, tike that In the 
3 of a growing ombryo, which de- 
termined, along the lines of " nalural 
seI(«t!on," the successive steps aud 
final results in all their cfotailaj 
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But vrhj, after progress had began, 
might not groups of individuals 
have been thrown out of the line of 
progress, according to the same law 
oX "natural seleotion," as this is an 
admitted effect under it, so that some 
to whom, the grasping foot would 
prove a great convenience, might 
have retained it ? To this question 
comes the reply, that the interme- 
diftle tjpea which have existed, have 
become estiact. The reply will he 
satisfactory when snch fossil speci- 
mens shall have been discovered." 

JJonfliVs theory of "the transmu- 
tation of species," wMoh is broached 
for its application to this qnestion, 
has been well replied to by Prof. 
Mtchcoci:, as follows ; 

" It is ft significant fact that very 
few of the advocates of the trans- 
mutation hypothesis refer to man as 
an example of it. Yet if it be true, 
man ought to be a conspicuous illus- 
tration of it. For in his case we 
have the moat perfect of all animals 
and vastly the superior of tliem all, 
appearing suddenly at a vei^ recent 
period; for though geologists may 
contend about the precise period of 
his appearance, all agiee that it was 
veiy recent, and none contend that 
it was earlier than the alluvial 
period. Whence came he? If he 
is only one of the lower animals 
metamorphosed, we ought surely to 
find a multitude of intermediate 
it not one has ever been 
light. The monkey 
,ve been his immediate 
But only a very few 
lesa have been found 

_ , .. ne below the tertiary, 

and all of them differ as much from 
man as do the living monteys, La- 
mtwck had the iDoldness to attempt 
to describe the process by which the 
monkey was transformed into a man. 
But the picture was so absurd and 
rfdiculous that few have atteraptetl 
to make a sober philosophical de- 
fence of it. Yet if it Mis in a ape- 
to all others. But it is less revolt- 
ing to common sense and experience 



brought tc 
tribe must 1 
progenitor, 
spedes of 
fossil, and rv 



to represent obscure radiate, or artic- 
ulate, or molluscous animals as 
slowly transmuted from one species 
into another, than to bring man into 
the same category. Therefore, si- 
lence in respect to him is the wisest 
course. For what philosophic mind, 
free from bias, can believe such a 
being, the highest of all animals in 
anatomical structure and intellect, 
and possessed of a moral nature, of 
whidi no trace exists in any other 
animal, is merely the product of 
transmutation of the radiate monad 
through the moUuat, the lobster, the 
bird, the quadruped, and the mon- 
key, either by Z^wraoriifc'g principle of 
' appetency,' and ' the force of dr- 
cumstaaces/ or Darwin's principle 
of ' selections y The fi>ct is, man's 
appearance at so late a period in the 
earth's history, and so independent 
of all other species, seems u provi- 
dential testimony to the absurdity 
of this hypothesis. 
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We have soon, however, that it 
been adopted by some natural- 
. How is it frith the dlstin- 
laleontolo^sts and zoolo- 
referred as 



d paleontoloa^sts 



;isfs 

-M. ,_„„ 

We quote first from Prof, 
P-ktel, who says, 'the theory of the 
transformation of species appears to 
us entirely inadmissible, and diamet- 
rically opposed to all, the teaching of 
zoology and physiology.' Says 
Agod^is, 'nothing famishes the 
slight^t argument in favor of the 
mutability of species ; on the con- 
trary, every modem investigation 
has only gone to confirm the results 
first obtained by 0)mer, and his 



s that t 



'It 



cannot be denied that the i 
of different snooe^ve periods are 
supposed by some naturalists to 
derive their distinguishing fea- 
tures from changes which have 
taken place in those of preceding 
ages ; but this is a mere supposition, 
supported neither by phy^logScal 
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during one and the same period. On 
the contrary, it is iaown by the evi- 
denoa famialied by the Egyptian 
monnments, and by the most care- 
fnl comparison between animate 
fonnd in the tombs of Egypt with 
the livina; specimens of the same 
speeies obtained in the same coun- 
tiy, that there Is not the shadow of 
a difference between them, for a 
period of aboat five thousand years. 
Geology only shows that at different 
periods there have existed different 
spBciffi ; bnt no transition from those 
of a preeeding into those of the fol- 
lowino^ epoch, has ever been noticed 
anywhere.' 

" Says Owen, referring to the 
hypothesis of WaMaee, Dannin, and 
others, ' observation of the effects of 
any of the above hypothetical trans- 
muting influences, in chan^ng any 
known species into another, has not 
yet been recorded. And past expe- 
rience of the chance aims of human 
taney, unchecked and miguided by 
observed facts, shows how widely 
they have ever glanced away from 
the golden centre of truth.' 

-" Compelled thus by the principles 
of trae philosophy to discard an 
hypothesis so unreasonable, these 
distinguished aaiBoms have felt as if 
special acts of creaUon by Divine 
power were the only alternative to 
account for the successive introduc- 
tion of new groups of orffanisma 
upon the earth's surface. 'The two 
first explications ' (that of the dis- 
placement of contemporaneous fiiu- 
YiBSi—deplaemi6iit deafawnaa eontem- 
porcdnM — and that of transmuta- 
tion,) says PieUt, ' being inadmiBai- 
ble, thero remains the third, which 
is known under the name of the the- 
ory of suceessivB creaMona, because it 
admita the direct intervention of 
creative power at the commencement 
of eai;h geological epoch.' 

" Professor Otoea is more decided. 
'We are able,' saya he, 'todemon- 
■trate that the different epochs of 
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the earth were attended with cotres- 
ponding dianges of organic struo- 
ture ; and that in all these instances 
of cliange the organs, still illustra- 
ting the unchanging fundamental 
types, were, as iar as we could com- 
prehend their use, exactly those best 
suited to the functions of the being. 
Hence we not only show intelligence 
evoking means adapted to the end, 
bnt at successive limes and periods 
producing a change of mechanism 
adapted to a change in external con- 
ditions. Thus, the highest genera^ 
lizations in the science of organic 
bodies, like the Newtonian laws of 
universal matter, lead to the unequi v- 
ocal conviction of a great first cause, 
which is certainly not mechanical.' 
" With still stronger emphasis does 
_assi^ speak of the oncrinal ani- 

"dono 

continued agency of physical ci 
but have made their successive ap- 
upon the earth by the im- 
mediate intervention of the Creator.' 
' To the unsophisticated mind, im- 
trammelled by theories, the inevita- 
ble conclusion from all these facts is, 
that the successive appearance of 
groups of animals and 
plants on the globe, forms so many 
distinct examples of miracles of ere- 
-^'--1. For in the view of all except 
advocates of the development 
hypothesis, they demanded a force 
above and beyond nature in her oiv 
dinary course, and this is the esssn- 
tial thing in a miracle. What be- 
liever in the Bible ever doubted that 
the creation of man and contem- 
porary races was a miracle in this 
? Indeed, what stronger evi- 
) of miraculous intervention 
have we anywhere than the creation 
oforg ■ ■ ■ 
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races is not the whole of the matwr. 
For they were nicely adapted to the 
altered condition of things at the 
different epochs. They showed, also, 
a gradual e'evation in the scale of 
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being, as we rise higlier anil liiglier. 
'f it was not a miracle to iatroduee 
Bncceeding: groups under suoll eir- 
oumstances, that is, a special divine 
interv^aldon., tlieii wa despair of 
finding a miracle anywhere. — BhbUo- 
tAeaaSaem. 

Sir Ohm-lea ZyeU, thougli receiv- 
ing with, favor the aEeged evidences 
of man's preliistoric antiquity, is not 
ready, by any means, to darive maa 
from the lower aiiima.lB by any pro- 
cess of development. He quotes, 
also with favor, M. QucUrefa^es, who 
Hays, in his work on tkenni' 
human spodss, that " man m 
ft kingdom by himself, if 

Sermit his moral and intellectual en- 
owmenta to have their due weight 
in the dassifioation." He quotes, 
also, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
"It has been alleged, and may be 
fonndad on fact, that there is less 
difference between the highest brate 
animal and the lowest savage than 






the 5 






improved man. But in order 
warrant the pretended analogy it 
ought to be, also, true, that this low- 
est savage is no more capable of im- 
grovement tlian the Chimpanzee or 
rang-outang." 

L^eU is free to admit that we can 
not push the oompariaon of man and 
lower animals beyond what is mainly 
physioid. " We cannot imagine this 
world," he says, " to he a place of 
trial and mor^ discipline for any of 
the inferior animals, nor can any of 
them derive comfort and happiness 
from faith in a hereafter. To man, 
alone, is given this belief, so conso- 
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to the religious sentiments impEinted 
by nature in his aoul ; a doctrine 
which tends to raise him merely 
and inteUectuaUy in the scale of 
being, etc" — Antiquity of Man, p. 
49S. 

An eminent representative of the 
development school. Prof HmUy, 
in his late work says, " there is but 
one hypothesis regarding the origin 
of the, species of animals in general, 
which has any scientific 



tliat propounded by Mr. DiWioin," 
and he conie'n.ds that bvifor the look 
of one Krafc in the chain of evidence, 
Mr. Dartoin has demonstrated " the 
sistenca of a true physical causa, 
_.mply competent to account for the 
origin of living species, and of man 
among the rest." This lacking link 
ia this — the fact that " distinct spe- 
cies are for the mrat part incompe- 
tent to breed one with another, or 
to perpetuate their race, like with 
like. And he admits that this ia at 
present a fatal objection to the 
theory, for he adds, a trae phy^cal 
cause must be such as to account for 
all the phenomena within the range 
of its operation — eis« ii must be re- 
jeeled. He, however, seama deter- 
mined to adopt the theory, " subjeat 
to the production of proof that phy- 
stoioffkal species maybe produced oy 
selective Irreeding." Alas I the world, 
by wisdom, knows ttot Qod ! — (pp. 
1&6-138.) 

Ajitigiiity of the Suman Bace. 

As regards this important quea 
tion, it is only of late tliat anj^ scien- 
tific men have succeeded In agitating 
the learned world with their pre- 
tended discoveries. In 1840 the 
gravel beds of Abbeville were al- 
leged to have yielded snoh tuman 
remains as to prove an antiquity for 
the race far back of that allowed by 
the received understanding of Bibli- 
cal chronology. But recently the 
Abbemile Ja^one, about which al- 
ready the English aatiana ware much 
in doubt, is proved to have been a 
fraud practised by the French 
laborers. A London paper thus 
exposes this latest imposture. " Al- 
though nothing has been said 
in the newspapers, we believe dia- 
coveries have been mads of the 
character of the osseous fragments, 
which now change tUe doubt felt 
by the English geologists into cer- 
tainity. Mi. Oodmn Austen, after 
skillfully conducted inquiries of one 
of the French laborers, procured the 
eshumation of certain romiuns that 
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had besQ interred by the individual 
refetrod to ; aad on the examination 
of a partieulac sfceletoa wMcIi 
■wanted the jaw, the Abbeville bone 
■was found to fit exactly I" 

It has been, also, claimed that cer- 
t^n flint weapons, arrow-hoads, etc., 
have been fomid — ocoasionally in 
heaps, as if indicatina: a manufac- 
tory of the article, and in such local- 
ities aa to intimate that the human 
workman must have esistod long 
prior to the date commonly assigned 
to our race. As early as 1797 Mr. 
Jno. Wrere pubhshed an account of 
such artides fonnd in the gravel of 
Sixem, in SuffoUc, Englmd, and he 
remarked, " the situation in which 
they are found may tempt us to 
refer them to a veiy remote period 
indeed, eveu bevona that of the pres- 
ent world 1" They were found in a 
gravel bed two feet thick and twelre 
feet below the surface. Little or no 
notice, however, was taken of hia 
publication. More recently the sub- 
ject is restated with more public 
interest, and now, with the help of 
greater names. The flint weapons, 
arrow-heads, etc., in the gravel beds, 
and the Egyptian pottery of the 
Nile deposits, are adduced as vestiges 
of man's pre-Adamic antiquity. Biit 
it has been clearly shown that no 
certain law of the Nile deposits can 
be fixed upon for ascertaining the 
age of the pottery.— (£o!M;o?i Que 
Sen., No. 310, pp. 419-431.) And 
to the flint weapons, etc., they ca_ 
not be claimed in evidence until it 
be shown (I.) whether they are of 
the same age as the formations in 
which they are found. (3.) Whether 
that formation itself is of a very 
remote antiquity.— (See Blackwood's 
Mag., No. S40, pp. 433-439 ; see 
Ai64 to Faith, Mmy TL, p. 3B7, 
note. Am. edition.) (3.) Whether 
these implements thomselves are 
certainly artificial. Many very 
striking formations of atone, shaped 
by the waters, or other natural 
forces, are found, quite as closely 
resembling art, aa the arrow-head in 
^"" (4.) If these flints are 
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artificial, why are not the tools alao 
found by which they were made. 
(If there were metallic tools in use, 
would not the metal have superseded 
the flint. Bat none are found.) 
(G.) Why are not human bones, or 
other remains of man, found along 
with these articles if Uiey be of hu- 
man production ? (6,} Even should 
such be found, may not these depos- 
its be due to earthquakes and floods, 
which have had such great power in 
shifting bones, rocks, gravel hods, 
eto. And it is to be noticed that 
these deposits in question are found 
chiefly in caves. (7.) Why may not 
the extinct animals among whoso 
remains these flints are found, have 
belonged to post tertiary times? 
Prof I,ut>!)oek finds ample, evidence 
for ranking the mammoth, rhinoce- 
ros, cave-bear, hyena, etc., as of this 
later age. The urua newfound only 
in fossil state is mentioned by Oma/r. 
There is ground to believe that near 
Ij all the estmot species found along 
with human bones or human re- 
have become estfnct at or 
_ ._nco the deluge Insteal of 
the discoiery ot mans bones and 
implements ■anong the remains if 
' "5se extinct animal's proving that 
esiatdd before the time commonly 
ed for hia creation, auch discuver- 
would, at most, only rive evi 
denca that those animals e^ted up 
later period than has usually 
^...w^ supposed. It is known that 
thirty-amm speraea of mammals and 
birds have become extinct during 
the recent period. Neither the be- 
hemoth, the dragon, the leviatban, 
nor the unicorn can certainly be 
identified with any esiating species. 
Besides all this, the indisputable 
flict that no animal can be pointed to 
by geology as having been introduced 
later than man is a striking coufiraia- 
tion of the scriptural record. For- 
merly the fossiliferous strata were 
ge. But this was 
the ground that 

panying the other animal rei 
The present state of the cjuealio' 
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28 And God blessed them, and God said unto them, •'Be 
fmitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it : and 
have domioion over the flsh of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
idr, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 

Ijch. 9 ;I, T; LST. 2S: 9; Pb. IST : 3. 

mrttury — which would give us about 
twenty-five thousand years. 

But this is a muddy calculation. 
Wlia,t oonid he laore uncertain than 
the annuftl dep<»i1« of such a river J 
For any basis of calculation It must 
be proved (1,) that the deposits of 
the Nile ]ia,ve proceeded uniformly 
year by year. How can this be 
proved for thousands of years past ? 
(3.) That the river bed is even, and 
has undergone no change. (3.) No 
lamina can be found to indicate the 
strata year by year. (4.) It must be 
shown that these stray bits of pot- 
tery oouid not have gone to that depth 
through, some fissures, or by some 
npheavals. (6.) It is alleged that 
these investigations have not been 
conducted on satisfectory prindplea, 
as Sir Ohm. Lyell has also Indi- 

38. As God blessed the first living 
creatures, (vs. 33,) and as He woold 
comprehend in His paternal blessing, 
all His creatures from the lowest to 
the highest animal form, so here, 
after the word of creation, jbllowa 
the word of benediction — looking to- 
wards the propagation of the human 
species from this one pmr — and by 
virtue of God's blessing on them. 



revive the deluge theory of the fos- 
sils, as no more impossible, scienti- 
fically, than the notions of pre- 
Adamlc races of man. The sXvt of 
these antiquaiian theorists seems to 
be to find time for the development 
of mankind out of the brute crear 
tioD, as if such a leap could be con- 
ceived if time enough he given. 
But if, as Bunseni imagines, the hu- 
man race has existed during two 
hundred centuries, where are the 
remains of their works! What 
have they been doing during the 
fourteen thousand years which pre- 
ceded the advent of Adam in his 
view? Are those few flints, called 
arrow-heads, and fiint knives, all 
that remain of him and his works? 
The fe.ots, with the utmost findings 
of geology, do not call for any such 
lapse of time for the human race. 

But it Is not presumed that these 
imagined prehistoric races could be 
of the Adamic family — and the Mo- 
saic record has nothing to do with 
any such — neither have we any sub- 
stantial evidence of any such. 

Farther. As regards the daim 
that human remains — as of earthen 
wares, have been found at such 
depths in the mud of the river Nile 
as to prove the prehistoric antiquity 
of man, esperimenta have been 
made with a view to ascertain the 
rate at which the mud of the Nile 
has been deposited during three 
thousand years. Various estimates 
have been mado-7-M, Gvrard fixing 
the rate as about five inches for a 
century; M. Mom&T at three and 
a-half inches for the same time. A 
bit of earthenware found at the 
depth of thirty-nine feot wonld thus 
indicate thirteen thousand years and 
more 1 M. Ro^lre, however, calcu- 
lates two aad a-c[uarter inches jief 



Unity of the Suman Bane. 

That the raeis of men have aU 
sprang from this one pair has been 
questioned and denied by some. 
But it has been now conclusively 
proven, as the result of most scien 
tific investigation, that the differen 
ces which are noticed among men of 
various climes and races, are only 
such as consist witli a common 
parentage. The microscope has 
dearly shown that to be sdentifio- 
ftUy true which Paul alleged at 
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Athens, tliat " Qod hatk made of 
one MocK^ ajl aaUoas of men, to 
dwell on aU the £ice of the earth," 
(Acta 17: 364 The blood of all man- 
kind is found to be the same, and 
can be distingoished from the blood 
of all other animals. Sir Charles 
LyeU quotes from an elaborate re- 
view of Vwrwin by one " who is an 
eminent geologist." "If we embrace 
the doctrine of the continuons varia- 
tion of all oi^anic ibrcos irom the 
lowest to the highest, indiiding man 
as the last link in the chain of being, 
there must have been a transition 
from the instinct of the brnte to the 
noble mini of man. And in that 
case, where are the missing links, 
and at what point of his progressive 
impcovement did man acquire the 
spiritual part of his being, and be- 
come endowed with the awful attri- 
bute of immortality r' 

For the unity of the human raee 
we remark : 

1. The vaiieties found among dif- 
ferent races of men are not such as 
to interfere with the law of propaga- 
tion, by which varieties, or races of 
the same apedea reproduce, while 
really diaiirtet species of animus 
do not reproduce. No instances of 
miied races from intermixture of 
distinct species have been found. 
Besides, and most conclusively it is 
found, that all various races of men 
do intermix freely and fruitfully. 

3. The varieties of man are not 
greater than those that are found in 
the lower animals of the same spe- 
cies — as the dog and the hog. 

3. There are ways of accounting 
for the varieties found among men, 
as the efifect of climates by which 
the human color is so modified — 
modes of rearing, and habits of 
hfe, also account for many modifica- 
tions.— (See Pi-iohmrd, Dr. Bachman, 
Dr. (MieWs " Unity of Mankind." 

4. The unity of language which 
all modern discovery more and more 
finds out, ia a striking proof of unity 
in the race. Eminent scholars who 
dMm the greater antiquity of man 
pdmit the unity. Z^ai'M claims to 
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hive reduced all langunges to cam 
ongmal alphabet A higher anti- 
quity IS claimed in ordei to allow 
for the development of such varie- 
ties £jx)m an oiigmal tongue. But 
no account is made by such of the 
miracle of the confusion of tongues 
at Babel, (ch. 11.) The scriptural 
testimony is conclusive, "God hath 
made of one Wood all nations of 
men, (Acts 17 : 36^ 

Oumer, BkimeTibach, Dr. Prioliard 
have all argued conclusively as to 
the unity of the human race. Bven 
the author of " The Vestiges of Crea 
tion " admits the result of researches 
to he that conditions, such as ch- 
mftte and food, domestication, and, 
perhaps, an inward tendency to pro- 
gress under tolerably fiivorablo dr- 
cumstances, are suffldent to account 
for all the outward peculiarities of 
form and color observaWe among 
mankind I— (p. 383.) 

"Physiological ethnology has ac- 
counted for the varieties of the hu 
man race, and removed the barriers 
which formerly prevented us from 
viewing all mankind as the mem- 
bers of one family."— Prof Max 
MalCer. 

Dr. Baehman sums up the proofs 
of the unity of the human race, in 
" le following sixteen items : 

1. That all the varieties evidence 
complete and minute correapon- 
inoe in the number of teeth, and 

two hundred and eight additional 
^inee contained in the body. 

2. That in the peculiarity in the 
ledding of the teeth so diflerent 

from all the other aniznals, they all 

That they all possess the same 
erect stature. 

4 That they aie perfectly alike in 
the aitioulation of the head with the 
spinal column. 

6. That they all posaiss two 
hands. 

6. That there is universally an 
absence of the intermiSiUary bone. 

7. That they all have t-eeth of 
equal length. 

8. That they all have smot)th 
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skiDS oa the 1) idy and heada covered 
■with hair. 

9. That all tha races have the 
eama number and arrangement of 
maacles in. every part qf the body — 
the digestive and all other organs. 

10. That they all possesa organs 
of spsech and tiiQ power of singing. 

11. They are all omnivorons, and 
capable of living on all kinds of food. 

13. That they are capable of in- 
habiting all climates, 

13. That they possess a slower 
growth, than any other aaimal, and 
ate later in arriving at paberty. 

14. That in every race there is the 
same peculiarity in the physical coa- 
stilution of the female differing from 
all other mammalians. 

15. That all the races ha,ve the 
same period of gestation, on an av- 
erage produce the same namber of 
young, and are subject to similar 

16. Tiiey differ most of nil fram 
every other creature, and most agree 
Jn this, that they all possess mental 
iiicnltieB, a conscience, and a hope of 
immortality. 

Akx. Von HwnAoldt says, " While 
attention was eiclnaively directed to 
the extreimm of color and form, the 
resnlt of the first vivid impressions 
derived from the senses was a 
tendency to view these differences 
as chajacteriatics, not of mere 
TUXHeHee, hnt of originally distinct 
species. The permanence of certain 
types, in the midst of the most oppo- 
site influences, especially of climate, 
appeared to lavor this view, notwith- 
standing the shortness of the time 
to which the historical evidence ap- 
plied. But in my opinion more 
powerful reasons lend their weight 
to the other side of the question, 
and corroborate the unity of the 
lettman race. I refer to the many 
intennediate gradations of the tint 
of the sbin, and the form of the 
skull, which have been made known 
to as, by the rapid progrera of geo- 
'"'""' ""'nee in modem times, 
jiea derived from the 
hiatory of varietiea, both domesti- 
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cated Eind wild, and to the positive 
observations collected respecting tha 
limits of fecundity in hybrids. The 
greater part of the supposed con- 
trasts to which so much weight was 
formerly assigned, have diaappeared 
before the laborious investigations of 
Tiediemann on the brain of Negroes, 
an^ of Europeans, and the anatom- 
ical r^earches of VriMIc and Weher." 
"The great and important princi- 
ple of the unity of the human race, 
waa to be proclaimed and enforced. 
One couple were, therefore, made the 
progenitors of tha whole human 
family 1 All other considerations 
were deemed of minor importance 
compared with that momentous doe- 
trine which twines a tie of brother- 
hood around all nations and all ages. 
And though a plurality of first 
couples would have prevented mar- 
riages which were later justly re- 
garded with abomination, yet it 
would have destroyed a fnnifamen- 
tsl truth, which is tha germ of noble 
social virtues, which sheds brilliant 
light over the confusion of national 
strife and warfare." — {Ki^iseh, p. 09.) 
The varieties which we find ia 
races of men so fer fi^m proving a 
difference of origin, according to 
" the appropriate aoologieal districts 
in which they are found," are to be 
explained in con^stency vrith tha 
record — that " Eb6 waa the mother 
of all living," — and that " God hath 
made of one blood all nations." A 
clew is given to the tacts by the 
record of what occurred at Babel. 
God's plan fisr mankind, as settlers 
of tiie globe, was not concentration, 
but dispersion. Man's plan was tha 
opposite, (Gen. 11 : 4.) At Babel 
God did interpose io scatter men 
" over the face of the whole earth." 
And we are led, from the record, to 
rmderstand, what no one can pro- 
nounce impossible with God, that cesv 
tain changes, whether of oompleidon 
or of eonatitution, (as well as of 
language,) suited to such "Eoolog- 
Ical districts," were miraculonsly 
wrought in the race at that time— ac- 
cording to the declared object of God 
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29 if And God sakl, Bshold, I have given you every hert 
beaviog seed, whioli isiipon the face of all the earth, and every 
" 't of a tree yielding seed; ^to you 



ti'ee, in the which is the frui 
it shall be for meat. 

SOAnd to ^ every beaat of the ei 
the air, and to every tlang that cree 
there is life, ZAajie^Vew every green herb for meat: audit w-^™. 

31 Andf God saw every thing that he had made: and behold, 



md to every e fo^vl of 
1 apon the earth, i 



to disperse uwiakiiiii " abroad i 
the fece of all the earth.-^Sae ^-^ 
11:5-9.) "^ 8ia>dveU. The blessing 
ia found in the command — tor the 
command is a grant from Qod, as 
are all His commands. He gives 
what He commands, and He com- 
mands us to receive what He has to 
give. The command to subline the 
earth includes the tilling of the 
earth — bringing it into the fullest 
service of man by agriculture— and 
emplojing the animal tribes for all 
necessary and useful purposes. Here 
was the right given to man to eser- 
cise loidsliip over the earth and its 
Inferior inhabitants. And he was 
to be active in using the tight^-foc 
God has granted nothing that ia 
worthy of na without roc[uiring also 
our agency. Man was to rule over 
the fish of the sea, the birds of the 
air, and over the iehemoth, or heri>i- 
vorous animals. The carnivoroua 
creatures, or heasis of prey, are not 
meationed. 

39. The Creator of man here as- 
signs to him the tbod that was proper 
for his use. The Divine appoint- 
ment was that he should use freely 
the fruits of the trees, and the veg- 
etables of the garden. And when 
after the deluge, fleah is ^owed for 
food, it is expressly mentioned — 
"Everything that moveth shall be 
meat for ja-a. ; even as the grmn. Mrb 
have I given you al! things," Qtsa. 
9 : 3. The pl^n inference is that 
flesh meat had not been given to 
man for food prior to tlie time of this 
^■ant to Noah.— See Magee on the 
3, HI. It need not 



be regarded in the light of an abso- 
lute restriction, because flesh would 
scarcely have been thought of for 
food at first, and the vegetable diet 
was that which beat suited man's 

In oriental countries flesh is aoarcely 
used by the masses for food, even at 
this day. ,If animal food came to be 
used before the flood, aa is inferred 
by many from the distinction of 
clean and nnelean beasts made in 
the ark, the history of its introduc- 
tion is not known. But such a dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean wonld 
most likely have been introduced in 
connesion with the law of sacrifice, 
which must have originated imme- 
diately after the foil. Yet it does 
not necessarily imply the use of 
animal food. This early abstinence 
from fiesh-meat is found in the tra^ 
ditions of all nations, as a character- 
istic of their golden age — the age of 



30. While both herb and iruit 
were assigned to man for his food, it 
ia the herb only, which is allotted to 
the inferior animals and fowls. 
There is no minutest animalcule 
created by God which is not provided 
for, and nourished from His own 
bounty. TT -^JS^ it VXM so. This 
refers to all the paragraph foregoing 
fromva.37. SeePs. 147:9; 115:l(i. 

31. God now surveys His entir'e 
work, and pronounces It 



would frequently set forth, that 
whatever is now defiled and desolate 
haa become so by the fall, (vbs. 4, 10, 
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CHAPTEB II. 



if was Tery good. And the evening and the morning wei-e tho 
sixth day. 

CHAPTER II. 

THUS the lieavcna and the earth were finished, and '^ all the 
host of them. 



13, 18, 31, 35, 31 ) and d d n t thus 
eome forth fr m 1 e hand t tie 
Creator. It may be 1 Ted that 
this verdict is i n n d n yen 



„ d ( 10.) 

3. In tho dry land adapted to pro- 
duction, (vs. 13.) 

8. In the adjnatment of the heav- 
enly hodies for lights, (vs. 18.) 
HI. At the callmg forth of Life, 

1. In the fishes and fowls, (vs. 31.) 

2. In the land animala, (vs. 25 ) 

8. Inman,asctowiiingaIl,(vs,31.; 

In each, ease there is special aigcifi- 
cance in pronouncing this sentence 
of approlwitfon. If Ami & 



sixth — the ordinal definite vriti the 
article, and only here in this chap- 
ter. Everything had been bronght 
forth according to afixed order — and 
each in its proper relation to all the 
rest— and all in sis days with refer- 
ence to the seventh day, which, was 
the day of rest from all the creative 
■work. Herein God gave a type of 
human activity and of sacred rest 
for all his creatures, after His own 
Bivine example. " For in sis days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in thorn is, and 
rested the seventh, day." 

CHAPTER II. 
Rbcapitui,ation ahd Ehlabge- 

MBHT OV IBM NAKKATIVB-^CEE- 

ATioB OF Mah, (Ab.^m and Eve,) 
-r. ^ Kedbmp- 



§ 8. Tbaitsitiojt Clausb, Ch. 3 : 1. 

1. Thus, lit., and mere fini$lied. 
The Bacred historian now gives a 
summary statement, looking back 
over the preceding narrative, and 
harmonizing with the record of 
chapter 1 — that thus the heavens ami 
t/te earth were jinished — timt is, ja 
this order, and in this time, they 



. . cowip&fetf— (used of S 
finishing the temple, 3 Chron. 7 : 11,) 

instant, though God could as easily 
have so done. Others wjuld have 
it, in six indefinite ages. The narra- 
tive has it simply in the beginning, 
and. in the six days which are fol- 
lowed by the ementh, without giving 
as any more particular account of the 
lime. And this Is so repei ted here 
as to preclude all the tendencies to 
dovht and distort the record. Besides, 
it is added, " and aU the host of th&m," 
—that is, all their array, multitude, 
(as of an a/i-mp, in their ranks and 
order,) were created in this time. 
This is parallel with the declaration 
of John, (ch. 1 : 1-3,) " AD things wore 
made by Him, (the Personal Word, 
the Lord Jesus,) and without Him 
WOK not any (ons) thing made that was 
made," Ps. 83:6. The term here 
rendered host, is the same as is com- 
monly used In the title of God as 
"Lord o/(the starry) hosts." The 
Samaritan reads, their parts. Srot. , 
and Vulg. — their adornments, "nie 
other versions render it oimiy — and 
\ rmiltUude in orderly 
arrangement— as a host marshalled 
for battle. Th is term fitly 
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3 '■ And oil the seventh day God ended his work whioli he had 
made; ami he rested on the seventh day from ull his worli 
which he ]iad made. 



the orderly nrraugBment of the or 
ation — every thing in its place- 
everj- living thing yielding accord- 
ing; to its kind, and in its aeasi — 
every animal, in its Btracture 
inatincts, exactly suited to its ele- 
ment and mode of life, and all 
thiugB answering the Divine plan. 

Observe. — Here is noted iJie pos- 
itive completion of God's creative 
work — the inatitntion of natural 
lawa — and no alteration of these 
natural laws hus since lieen mode, 
though God has wrought supamat- 
nnilly, as He cannot be tied to mere 
lawa of nature, which are only the 
ordinary modea of His operation. 
There ia no positive evidence that 
any new species have been created 
since the dose of the creative week. 
The work was gradual, to exhibit 
the order and arrangement of the 
parts, and to give fSlest proof of 
intelligent design in all the details 
of it — while it is thus beat calculated 
to give instruction to man, as well 
as to the higher orders of intelli- 
gence. Job 38 : 7. 

" Their host," that is of " the heav- 
ens and earth," ia referred to in 
Neh, 0:0, " Thou, even thou, art 
Lord alone; thou bast made heaven, 
the heaven of heavens, with all their 
host, the earth and all that are 
therein, the seas and all therein, and 
thou preservest them all ; and all 
the host of heaven worshippeth 
thea." The angels would seem to 
be here referred to, in all their or- 
ders ; and, perhaps, other tenants of 
other worlda. At least the idea is 
here eispressed that all beinga and 
things were created by God, and the 
statement is here distinctly repeated, 
perhaps to show that Satait, who is 
Boon to be mentioned, is also a otea- 
tnre of God, and not independent of 
His controli BditscJi says, " God is 
' EloUm ofJiOSts' The stare are Hia 



3. Here is riven the great fact 
which lies at the basis of the Sab- 
bath institution. If 0od ended — 
Jimshed — completed — the same term 
as is used in vs. 1, where the com- 
pletion was already noted at the 
close of the sixth day. But here the 
verb is Jn the inten^ve form, and 
is construed with the preposition 
"fivm," meaning Sod whoDy ceased 
fiom. 1 And Be rested from. The 
verb is the same as the noun, which 
means SiMaih/ and It conveys here 
the idea of rest, in the higher sense, 
not from exhaustion, or weariness, 
but eaasing from the creative work 
of the sis days, as completed, per- 
fected. " The Shiher w>rle,eth," how- 
ever, (John 6:17,) and the Son 
works, in all the works of Provi- 
dence. That He ceased on the 
seventh day does not imply that any 
part of the creative work was done 
on the seventh day. Some have 
supposed this to be implied by the 
plain rendering, and hence the 8e^., 
Byriac and SSm,. altered the read- 
ing by adding " on the sixth dag." 
Others, ae Sosenmiiller, Oalvin, fi(c., 
translate had ceased. But this is 
not necessary. It ia that utter oeaa- 
ing from His work which devoted 
the entire day to rest, (Exod. 31 : 17,) 
— "not doing any work," as it is 
expressed in the fourth command- 
ment. There is nothit^ here to 
iavor the idea that the Sabbath is 
to be a day of indolence, or inaction 
— an actual cessation from employ- 
ment of all kinds, bat from labor 
such as is carried on in the six days 
— the secular labor of the week. It 
ia to be a hoi;/ resting, even from 
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3 And God <' blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it : 
oauso that in it lis had rested from all his work which God c 
ted and made. 



lawful employments, which are 
worldly, and yot it ia to be a holy 
activity in joyous, thankful woiship, 
and in grat^ul works of neceaaity 
and mercy. Bee John, (oh. 7 : 33,) 
where our Lord ospounda the doc- 



poaitive ground upon which He pro- 
ceeds to bkss the seventh-day, and 
eanBUfy it. As He oeae^ from His 
sis days' work, so we are commanded 
to cease from onr sis days' work. 
"Sis days shalt thou labor, and do 
all thy work; but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, 
in it thou shalt not do any work," 
etc, y And Sod Messed the seventh 
(%— ("the Sabbath day,"— fr 
commandment,) — not so much the 
da^ as the ordinance. This disfinc- 
tion God here set upon the seventh 
day, that this alone of all the days 
He bkased — aa being the original 
Sabbath He conferred upon it His 
benediction, as " the pearl of days," 
— tlie Sabbath— the best of flJl the 
seven on this account. He Messed 
it as the day that was to be made 
the channel of such special bles^nga 
to the race. If ^e acmcflfied it — set 
it apiwt— separated it to a holy use — 
(this is the sense of the term,)— to 
the purpose of ei^oying God's 
special blessings in communion and 
fellowship witli Him. This patri- 
arelial StUibath ia referred to by the 
fourth commandment, (Esod. 30,) 
where, along with the nther funda- 
mental laws of universal moral obli- 
gation, is the Sabbath law, aa insti- 
tutad here in the earUest estate of 
man — even before the law of mar- 
riage and the law of labor — aa in- 
deed the very first necessity of man's 
eaMlily being. Om day in, aemn, as 
a day of thanksgiving and prtuso, a 
day of grateful work and worship. 



I in lively communion with God— this 
is the Sabbath as m<fde for wore. 
And the fourth commandment refers 
back to this original institution, 
"Bemember the Sabbath day, etc., 
for in sis days the Lord (Jehovah,) 
made heaven and earth, etc, and 
rested the seventh day; wher^ 
fore the Lord blessed the Sabbath 
day, and hallowed it." It is found 
to be in accordance with the physical 
constitution of man and beast, which 
requires such an interval of rest 
from the six days' work. It ia every 
way the highest boon to man, in his 
social interests — it is at the very 
foundation of social order — the great 
ansiliary of all good laws, and with- 
out whose blessed influence ' fid 1 
ity and crime must d t« h 
fwreet land. And the S bb h 
indiapenaable for men in h p mo- 
tion of their spiritual inte st G d 
has graciously set up this nst n 

for the purposes of aalva n — mvi 
I creaturea, special! d p b 
(y, to adore Him la H w k 
and ways — to read His word — pay 
Him proper worship, and promote 
the interests of His church on earth 
■keeping up His orfinances and 
the world according 
vDuuiii of grace. And it ia 
be what the necessities of 
e on earth demand. The 
abolition of the Sabbath is, there- 
fore, a blow at the foundations of 
morality and religion. Accordingly, 
infidels and Mse rehgioniats have 
been ready to unite for its overthrow, 
OBeBBVB.— (1,) The original Sabbatli 
was man's ^«{ dap v^on earth; tha 
first day after he was created was 
the Sabbath — and now the Christian 
Sabbath is the firat day of the week7 
instead of the last— so that first of 
aM, now under the gospel, as at the 
beginning, man may find rest and 
peace in Christ Jeaus, and then go 



ingH 
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Bfttioo, liaa had its Sabbath- . 

Patriarohal, the Mosadc, and tlie 
ChriBtian. The Sabbath was before 
the Mosaic law, and is not abrogated 
with it. Tlie reason for its institu- 
tion belongs equally to all times and 
people, and' stands good for us, as 
for the patriarclM. (3.) The divitdon 
of our time into weeks is most sat- 
faotorily aeeoimted for ia tliis weekly 
Babbath, and it stands as of 
nal obligation. Hence we 
obsocTonee commanded in the deca- 
logue, as one of those Erst principles 
of morality, which cannot bo abro- 
gated. " The Sabbath was made for 
man,," not for the Jews alone, (Mark 
3 ; 37.) (4.) Tlie day has been 
changed from the seventh to the 
first by the example of oar Lord and 
the apostles ; and this change was 
foreshadowed in the Mosaic law. 
" The Aay after the ScMaih " was a 
day of holy solemnities, and it was 
the day of presenting the first fevitt 
which was Christ Je8us,(l COr. 15 ; 80.) 
BeeLeT,33;ll;ch.7:4;8:l6;17:13; 
60 : 10, showing traces of weeks— and 
in the New Testament, John 30 : 1, 
19,36;Acte30:7;lCor.l6:3; Rev. 
1 : 10. Though no secular work 
Is to be done on the Sabbath, it is 
to be a day of rest to the body — to 
the mind, and to the soul. The body 
ia not to toil at its week-day labors. 
The mind is not to be occupied with 
its week-day cares. The soul is to 
rest itself wholly on Chiist Jesus, and 
body, mi^ and soul are to be ^vea 
to the w9rk and worship of God, in 
Ohriat. Tf Beoa/ase. The immediate 
reason is here assigned for this Sab- 
bath institution, because in it God 
liad rested, as the type of a higher 
rest — and men are to labor to enter 
into that rest. (Heb. 4 : 11.) It will 
be obasrred that in this seventh day 
there is nothing s^d of " the even- 
ing and the morning," aa in each of 
the six days. The reason is that it 
was not a day — having a day's work, 
that was spread out through the 
day. and limited by the evening. 



But it was a day of testing from the 
work of the previous days, and not 
needing any notice of (jie day'i 
progress and limitation — thongh it 



bounded 

were. And as no new 
tion followed this sei 
did not need to have 
noted like the rest. 



other days 

!ntli day, it 
-ts boundary 
This daily 
ig and the 



morning" formed the t 
tho connecting link — 
creative day and that which followcii. 
Some understand the omission of 
this formula here, as meaning that 
the Divine Sabbath had, no dose — 
that it rstends forward over all hia. 
tory, and is to absorb it into it 









the Sabbath of God and of Hja 
a. (So DtHUsch, and others. 
Introduction, "Daiya of Ore- 
IT Created and made — lit. — 
\o make, or to do. Here both 
red ja the narrative of tho 
are emplm-ed to eKpreasthe 
whole work. Some nnderatand 
these terms as both of them used 
here to include the original creativo 
work, ^out of nothing,) and the after 
formative work out of the created 
" ' this may be nnder- 

! an idiomatic eispres^on, to 
the thoroughness and com- 
-- -' the work. This is Cal- 
The Jewish Fam. Bible 
reads, " vMdh God Ttad creatsd w» 
orde^ to make it." Sept., "vtMch 
God began to mc^." Some Jewish 
commentators imderstand it as ei- 
preasing the continued activity of 
God, in the aubsaqoent working of 
the ordinary lawa of nature. Ait- 
gtistine -saya, "the seventh day is 
without an evening, and has no set- 
ting, because thou hast sanctified it 
eternal continuance." "There 
ineth, therefore, a rest (a Sab- 
bath keeping,) to the people of God," 
^Heb. 4 : 9.) Obbervb. — The divis- 
ion of time into weeka ia a memorial 
of this primitive S 
The cumber seven is fotmd i: 
Bible history as a i 
numbtr; and thei ' 
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3, C. 4103.] CHAPTER IL 83 

4 ^ ^ These ai-e the generations of the heavens and of the 
iaitlt when they were created, in the day that the £onD God 
nade the earth and the heavens, 



seventli day aa a Bacred day, (bbs 
Gen. i : 3, 15, 34.) So in the history 
of tlie ITlood^where four oooasioas 
are noted at succeaaive intervals of 
saven days, all special and sacred — 
when the ravan first, and then the 
dove three times, was sent out of 
the ark,{ch. 8 : 8-m So the sacred 
time was noted in Eiodns, (16 ; 33,) 
'aaa reason for gathering a doiible 
I)orblon of the manna On the preced- 
ing day; and this was on the bsMis 
of the primitive insHtution, as here 
recorded, and prior to the decalogue 
at Sinaj. So the ancient Persians, 
and the people of India, and the 
ancient Gormaus held a seventli day 
as sacred. So ffomer, Smod, and 
OoMmaeliAU call the seventh day 
"Adisj." I/ucian records the fact 
that it was ^ven to school-boys na a 
holiday. Mm^im declares that 
almost all the philosophers and 
poets acknowledge the seventh day 
as holy. And Porphyry states that 
the Phoenicians consecrated one day 
in seven oa holy. The Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Baljylonians and Cliinese 
were acquainted with this weekly 
division of time; the nations of 
India also, and the people of interior 
Africa, (see OUmdorf,) and the ah- 
origines of America. And no ac- 
count can be given of its origin but 
this institution of the Sabbath. No 
other theory accounts for the sacred 
character of the seventh day. *' Be- 
sides the general divisions of time 
produced by the snn. and moon, and 
which were employed with more or 
less aceuraxy by all nations, the 
weeklv division is acknowledged to 
have been purely Shemitiah in ita 
origin. flMBiWiK, in hia ' Kosmoaf 
admits this. Though there are inti- 
___j.,_..g of this hebdomadal period 



place, where the faet is 



mponied 



by it 

In the event there recorded i 
its origin— and as there is nothing 
astronomical in its character, there 
could have been no other foundation 
for it, than that which is here re- 
corded.— (T. Zmu, p. 338.) 

§ 9. foller accodnt op the 
Creation— Vbobtablb Fojima- 
TiOH. Ch. 3:4^G. 

As the first chapter serves for a 
history of the world in general, so 
this second chapter serves as a foun- 
dation for the history of redemption 
in particular. This passage ia the 
continuation. After the slmplcat out. 
line of the creative work, Moses has 
furnished to him here, by the same 
inspiration, a fuller account of the ' 
formation of man, aud of his loca- 
tion, and relations. This narrative 
is nearly as long as the whole fore- 
going; showing plainly that the 
object is to give the history of the 
world in relerence to man, and tha 
history of man in reference to salva- 
tion. This paragraph belongs to the 
history of the third day's, work, as 
the foiiowing belongs to that of the 
sixth day's work. It matters little 
whether we regard this vbrse aa an 
appendix to the precedi^ chapter, 
refaoe to tke folloKllg chap- 
belonging partly to the one 
and partly to the other— the latter 
"'ause beginning a new verse, "In 
e dm," etc. (See vs. 5,.notes.) 
4. This may be regarded as the 
opening of a new section, in which 
Moses, by the Spirit, proceeds to 
record the history of redemption in 
particular. It rests upon the first 
section and presupposes it. Hence 
the inspired historian repeats, in 
still another form, the most impor- 
dedaration that this is the true 
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lain. And 
that these t 
bi/rths,) gen 
This is the 
■which t] 



liistory of tlie creation. In ah, 1 : 1, 
he had made the simple Btatement 
that, in the heginning, Qod (Blohim,) 
created the heavens and the earth. 
Then, after the detailed narrative of 
the els days' work, he takes care 
(ch. 3 : 1,) to reassert the most fun- 
damental truth that thus the heav- 
ens aud the earth were brought to a 
aompletion, and all that they coa- 
■ ' V again, he reiterates 
IJte generations — (lit., 
! — origins of them. 
10 kind of reiteration 
John uses, (ch. 
1-8,) (as if to preclude denial,) 
" The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made hy 
Him, and without Him was not any 
thing made that was made." Om- 
vin well says, " The de^gn of Mtfaes 
waa deeply to impress upon our 
minds the origin of the heavens and 
the earth. For there have always 
been ungrateful and malignant men, 
who, either by feigning that the 
world was eternal, or by obliterating 
the memory of the creation, would 
obscure the glory of God. Where- 
fore it is not ft superfluous repeti- 
tion which inculcates the neceasary 
fact that the world existed onlji- 
from the time when it was create 
since such knowledge directs us 
its ardiitect and anUior." The Arab 
reads, " TMs is a history of the pro- 
dueHon of the hea/oem itM the earth." 
According to the analogy of passages 
iK^nning with this clause, we should 
inferthat it belongs to the following 
paragraph. So it ocourt ' 
times in this book — and 

!)hras6, " the generations of 
ch. 6:1,) and of Noah, (ch. 6:9,) 
means the descendants of these per- 
sons respectiTely, so "the genera- 
tions of the heavens and the earth " 
would refer to the things which 
■ sprang from them or their develop- 
meniB. This is the division indi- 
cated in the Jewish MSS. But it " 
only the earth whose history i 
lows. Dr. McGaul holds that '. 
stead of being a title. 



of what is narrated in the first 
ter," as is indicated by the 
lea of vs. 4^— first, the ereaUati 
of " the heavens and the earth," — 
.d, the "maMng of the earth 
he' heavens," — according to the 
order of ch. 1. 1 Wli^ thej/ vjere 
created. Lit. — In thew being orea- 
ted. 1[ In the doy. Rather, a'i'a, 
v>hsn {in, daj/)— used here adverbiaJly. 
This broad sense of the word " day " 
ground with some for contending 
that it may mean in ch. 1, an indeff- 
ite period of time. But in the 
rst chapter the sense Is limited by 
the evening and the morning," and 



immediately preceding, showing that 
it means not a day of twenty-four 
hours, but is used with the preposi- 
tion adverbially, and refers to the 
ma; days, j ust specified. T" Th£ Lord 
Qod. Here is first introduced the 
peculiar name Jeliomh. It is in 
connexion with the absolute name 
of God, used in the former section 
Mohim. Here It is " Jehomh-Mo- 
him." Soma have inferred from the 
use here o^thiB new title of Qod, 
which is kept up through this and 
the following chapter, that Moses 

Sathered his history from previous 
oonments — and that tltis is a frag- 
ment from another source than the 
preceding. But such a view is arbi- 
trary, and cannot be maintained. — 
(See IntrodMEtimi.) It is much more 
natural to suppose that the introduc- 
tion here of a new title of God, has 
a meaning appropriate to the new 
section. Ancf so we find it. The 
name used in the account of the ere 
ative work Is the oririnal, absolute 
name of God, [M ^^ ba^.ra the 
term {EQ^^^^^^^m^W^- This 
was, tliere, the appropriate name. 
Here the historian proceeds to anew 
section, in which he lays the fcunda- 
tion of the histoi? of redemplittn — 
iffld accordingly he introduces tho, 
name JeSguAwhioh ia tlie.re_demp- 
tive naniCHaQi3,"as God enters into 
hisibiy, aSd reveals Himself in the 
creation. The name Jehotah- 



of what follows, it ia " a recapitular | frojn the' future of the Heb. v 
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5 Aucl every « plant of the field before it was in the eiirth, and 
every herb of the field befoi'e it grew: for tlie Lord God had 



lis," — QXpresaes tlia idea of God 

He B'aoald reveal Himaelf more a 

mora in redemption. Se wSo ahaU 
bs — Me who is to come — the comer, 
(Matt. 11 ; 8.) It is not esclnsively 
tlio name of the Second Peraon of 
the Qodliead, (aee Ps. 110 : 1,) but 
the name of God ia Christ, revoiJ- 
ing Himself in history, which la the 
history of rademption. The two 
names are here combined — because 
here ia the eonaeotiag linlc Iwtweea 
(Creation and redemption, in which 
Godappeara as Creator and new Crea- 
tor. God dwelling in His own world, 
(Johu.l : 11,) as a Father, and Teach- 
i©r, and Saviour, That the use of 
these .different names is not arbitary, 
nor unmeaning, nor owing to differ- 



clarea that He appeared to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob by the name of God 
Almighty, "littby my name Jehovah 
— in my cAaraeter 'mJ'^moS— was I 
not icitown to them." (See Sm^, 
Pont. p. 394.) And this refers to 
His appearing in the fuller unfold- 
ing of His Divine nature to perform 
what He had promised to the patri- 
archs. Abraham said, on tha Mount, 
"Jehocah jireh," — Jehovah will ap- 
pear In His full unfolding of Him- 
self, and as fulfilltng all that He had 
promised. So Abraham saw Christ's 
day, in the sacrifica of Isaac, (John 
8 : 58,) looicing forward to the Now 
Testament Isiiae — the Great Son of 
Promise, as risen from the dead — 
the accepted Redeemer.— (See Iniro- 
duotioTi.) Aa EloMm la the more 
general name of God, and Jehovah 
tlie more peculiar name, in reference 
to the work of redemption, we sliall 
see how they alternate, in the early 
period preceding the complete eetab- 
liahment of the theocracy more than 
afterwards. For a ftill discussion of 

tha Divine namea see Rerig. Peid. I order to introduce us to the planting 
p. 393. OBSBItV]!.— (I.) Our translo- 1 of Eden, begins back with the thhd 



ur inatoncea in 
used the term 
it ia given in 

...J. ^^ — .■ instances they 

have rendered it bylh^etm.^; Lord" 
following the S^titagini v^lK^n, 
(KvptoQ.) (3.) In the plural term 
Mohint, seems to be couched the 
mystew of the Trinity. In the term 
Jehovah, the myste^ of the Incarna- 
tion.— (DdOisch.) t The earth and 
the heamns, Tma phraseoloay calls 
our attention to tiie feet that the 
creative work of the aiz days was 
the maJslng of the earth and tlie 
heaoem—^ work difierent from that ' 
referred to (ch. 1 : 1.) the ereation of 
tJie heavens and the earth. Here it 
is the earth and the atmospheric 
heaveiM, as an appendage, that ara 
referred to as having been made in 
the sis days' work, and it is the his- 
tory of our planet, and of what per- 
tains to it, especially tlie history of 
man upon it, that followa in the in- 
spired narrative. The phrase ia 
here expressed indefinitdy-..(!artA 
and heaven — without the article, be- 
cause sufficiently defined. 8o in Ps. 
148 : 13, "His glory is above earth 
and heaven." Some suppose that 
the reference here is to tlie forma- 
tion of the earth as dry land, and of 
the heaven aa firmament, (oh. 1 : 8, 
10.) And that the narrative goes 
back to the period piior to plants on 
the third day, and that the meaning 
is, " In the day when God made the 
earth and the heavens, (ch. 1 : 8, 10,) 
then there was no plant in the 



,„^p the preceding. But more 

literally it begins a sentence, and 
reads, " Ifoia iio plant of the field was 
yet in the earth, and iu> 4«j* of the 
field yet grew." '"'-- "'-- ' 
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not f caused it to rain upon the eai-th, and there toas not a aian 
B to till the groimd. 

6 But there went up a mist from the earth, and watere<] tho 
whole faue of the ground. 

fJobS3:i!<t,aT, as, ech.3i23. 



day of creatioa ; and while referring 
to tie preternatural origin of the 
Tegetable world, it especially culla 
atteation to the laws of vegetable 
propagaiinn, with a view to ehow na 
the place of man in the ^rden ae a 
tiller of the ground. Th^ field is 
the open plain — the but^de country 
— aa diBtingniahed from the garden 
nnolosnre which was the centre of 
vegetation Plant vf the field, and 
herb >f tie fiM mean here snch 
plants and herbs as spring from 
propagation and what Is meant ia, 
that though the plants wejEg. created 
fulL grown gM^eed W&^Tcii. 
I : 11, l^Tyet none had, aa yet. 



propagated, 
from them. 



' had anj- sprung 
The laws ot propaga- 
tion from the seed, each after Its 
kind, were not yet in operation. 
And thercaaonsare^yen,<i.) There 
was as yet no rain. (3.) There was, 
aa yet,' no cultivator of the soil. 
Thia leada the narrator to va. 6, in 
which the ridn Is provided for, and 
to vs. 7, in which the man ia fnr- 
nished for the work: Adam (from 
aAamali — aoil,)raon,(i/ifteMif. Thus 
the function of man is brought to 
view in ralation to the garden where 
he was located. Thus far nothing 
in the whole vegetable world had 
resulted fvom the natural laws of 
Heed, propagation and growth, even 
of herbage. Thia waa the atate of 
things on the third day. Notice 
low ia taken of the first operation 
of the laws of rain. 

6. A mist w&ni up from <fe eoHh. 
This eshslation ftom the soil had 
been going on since the waters were 
separated from the land ; and now 
forming, into douda it beeomea con- 
tiensed, and falls In r^n, so as to 
promote the richest vegetation. On 
the fourth day the second natural 



process begins. The swelling buds, 
and shooting grass, and sproutii^ 
seeds, and striking roots, all ahow 
the operationa of nature to be at 
work, according to the dedarad 
principles of the creation, (eh. I ; 13,) 
"the herb seeding seed after its 
kind," etc. Beniseh, (Jew, Bib.) has 
it, " And every plant of the field was 
not yet in the earth." Havemiei: 
underatanda it to mean, that " the 
vegetable kingdom had not yet 
bloomed forth in its complete beauty 
when man was formed, bnt it was 
prepared by the mist that watered 
the ground," (p. 86.) As in ch. 1 : 13, 
it waa stated that the earth pro- 
duced the plants, here their perfect 
formation is mentioned, and this is 
noted here to show in what circum- 
staucea the first man found himself 
ijaced. " Now no plant of tlio field 
was yet iu the esirth, and no kerb 
of the field had yet sprung up." 
SeSota understanda it that the 
germ 'had been, created, but Its 
left to the ordi. 



Viug., and Luther agree with a 
vet^on. 

Tf Birf a mist — showing how the 
rain waa provided. The Arab, and 
Jun., and Tremell, read, " JWfAej" had 
a mist arisen from the earth and 
watered," eic. The copulative some- 
times carries with it the sense of the 
negative going before. If, however, 
we underatand it according to our 
veraion, then we take it (with Musette 
ft«,ete.,) to signify that flod pi " 
'■' put in operation now -' 

nation, this simple uieuiut m 
growth ; and that the rain was thus 
to proceed from the vapors of the 
earth which ascended under the 
heat of the son, then cooling and 
irrigate the earth. 



', after the 
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B. C. 4103.] CHAPTER 11. 97 
7 And the Lokd God'Yomed mau of the ^ dust of thG ground, 
and ' breathed into hia ^ nosJnk the breath of hfe ; and man be- 
came a hving soul. .^^ 



This phUosophy of rain is elaewiore 
mven in Job, (36:37,) ahowing 
fhrougliout the Seriptores, tlie pro- 
foundest knowledge of natural sci- 
ence. The forms of the verbs here 
used show that an operation is com- 
meiiced and. continued, aa cause and 
' ^t ascending as vapor, 



§ 10. Formation of Adam, dj 
tailed ih befbbencb to h] 
Moral Histobt. Ch. 3 ; 7. 

7, Here, aa preparatory to the a 
coupt of man's location in Eden, 
is stated that the Lord God formed 
m man (of) tM dmt of ike ground. 
It had not baen stated in the ac- 
count of man's creation on the sixth 
day, that he was formed out of the 
dust. In oh. 1 : 37 it "-— ■*'- *'■"" 
" create " that was ubbl. . 
toimaii as spMi, in regard ti 
pivine image In the soul of 
"So God ereated man in Sis 
image," — and this is repeated there 
for emphasis, "in the image of God 
created He him." And as it refers 
not merely to Adam, but to the race 
as represented in both progenitors, 
it 'wiA'Af:A,"'maie and female created 
Se them,." Hero, however, in this 
after statement, the reference is to 
mao's bodily conatitation, and loca- 
tion, and vocation, and the term 
used in the Hebrew is "formed" not 
"created." Hence it is here stated 
only of what material man was 
formed, as to hia body. There is 
no contradictioB., but the most en- 
tire consistency in the two state- 
ments. There ia no mere repetition, 
hut an addition here in order to the 
greatest fulness of the record. Here 
too, it is (Ae man, Adam, who is 



thus particularly noticed. The con- 
nesion between man aad the ground 
appears in the Hebrew, " He formed 
the man, (the Adam,) (out of) the 
dint o/(irom) the ground," {Adamahif 
" Let foolish men now ^o and' boast 
of the escellency of their nature."— 
GaMn. Science has shown that the 
of the soil on the earth's 
and the limestone in the 
earth's bowels, are the very same as 
into the bonea, wneira, and 
^^^^ ^f men. So man is said to be 
formed of the clay, (Job 33 : 6,) of i 
" - ,(Bcdes.3:30; 13:7.) And 
death ia apofcen of as a return to the 
duat, (Job 10 : 9 ; 84 : 15 ; Pa. 146 ; 4.) 
So the New Testament apeaha of 
Adam, "the first man ia of the 
earth, earthy," (1 Cor. 15: 47.) There 
was a meaning in this humble ori^ 
of man's body— that it was to re- 
turn to the dust. Yet how "fenr- 
ftilly and wonderfully is man made," 
(Pa. 139 : 14) T[ And breathed imta 
his nostrils, ete. Besides the mere 
phyaical nature of man which he haa 
In common with the lower ajiiiiiola, 
there ia noted here this distinguish- 
ing charactoriatic — the inbreathing 
of the breath of the Almighty,, 
which ia not mentioned aa belong-' 
ing to any other of the animal crea- 
tion. If Breath of iife— lit., breath 
of Uvea, ai-yi rwjos, nUhmath hayimt, 
ia peculiar to tliis paaaage, and is 
never applied directly to brutes. 
This term niihrnath — breath — is not 
the same aa ?^^a7^ — spirit. Ai^>&rlen 
calla it the ruah— spirit in li&.a^'mty. 
In ch. 6 : 17 and 7 : 15 the rwih Ttav-. 
yim is uaed of beasta ; and in oh. 
7 : 33 the united espreswon Tiish'maih 
Tuah hayyim ia used, and is made so 
large aa to cover both beasts and 
men. Bui this may be only aa wa 
use the superior term to indude the 
inferior. 
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ObbeuVB.— (1.) It ia not tlio oattli 
■whicb. brings forth man's body by 
Qod's creative word — Sat he lays 
Efls hana to t^_w5j3!;.,aiia„fiigttB»i3. 



.... _. , , is"ia done not out of 
tt5~eartliy lump, or maaa, but oat 
"f tie fljie__^^ o^the earth. 
(3.) God i^m^^ly, along with 
his body, impaWtKe living princi- 
ple, (not fixat the body and then the 
life, or soul,) and so the raau becomes 
a living personnlity oorreBponding to 
the Personality of Qod. (4.) As the 
Bpiri timl iKiture of man is denoted by 
tma~^^^^a!tbing of Gtod, 
name AdamT'WmiD'fty' God 

8 from the earthy 
3f — gcoimd — taaii 
oh. 5 ; 3, notes.) 
Some understand the plural form 
here as expressiag the diflfei'ent liv- 
ing prindplea which belong to man 
— as 1. Natural life, by which the 
body existe. 3. Vegetative life, by 
which it grows. 3. Spiritual life, 
which consists in the Divine grace 
imparted. Some mafee it the plural 
of enunence, or, as aa abstract noun, 
it may be simply equivalent to the 
singnlar form — though it seems to 
be used with a spedal force. See 
ch. 8 : 33, 34 ; see, also, ch. 3:9; 
3:14,17; 6:17j 7;16. Asitisby 
breathing that man lives naturally, 
and shows himself alive, so the liv- 
ing breath is here referred to as im- 
parted directly by Qod. This second 
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others, take it to iocliide the highei 
nature — the Divine life. In 1 Cor. 
16 : 45 it is expressed by ^xv idoa, 
"a Iking soul." "The first Adam 
was made a Urmg scttl; the last 
Adam was made a quickening' (life- 
giving) spirit." In Ecdes. 3:31, the 
spirit of man, (it is said,) goeth up- 
ward, and the spirit of the beast 
goeth downward. See, also, Eccles. 
13 : 7. Man's essential superiority 
to the animal tribes is plaiiuy signi- 
fied, ch. 1 ; 36, 37, as being created 
in the image of God, and with a 
capability, and a commission to have 
dominion over the lower animal 
tribes, and over all the earth. And 
this special act of God in imparting 
to man the living principle which 
characterizes him, shows plainly as 
' " "iguage can do, that he is not of 
) same species as '* the brutes that 
flsh." The Divine life seems to 
included in this phraseology just 
Jesus is siud to have given the 
Holy Ghost to His disdples ta this 
manner, " He breathed on them and 
said. Receive ye the Holy Ghost." 
This moral image — the likeness of 
" ■■ -was certainly imparted to tlie 
, and Adam so lived the Divine 
life until his temptation and &ill.i 
This breath of life was something 
formed, (as the body,) but impart- 
-derived from God; part of His 
life — His very breath. 



act of God 
that which givi 
disUnotion aboi 
See Acts 17: 38 

ring of God.' 
And ■ 






"Weai 






Job 83 : 8 . 
[Me a Imng soul, 
(n;n '"??i) literally, "Uving area- 
tilTe," and so It is commonly ren- 
dered, ch, 1 : 31, 34 ; ch. : 10, 13, 15, 
18. The term w^S means simply 
Ufe, or person, and tLe whole phrase 
means aniTnaied ereature. But this 
phrase is also applied to the inferior 
animals. And so man is called an 
animal, but he is more. OaMii un- 
ids the phrase here of the 
vital breath. KwrU, and 



3-17. 

The narrative in this chapter, 
including that of the creation of 
woman, would seem to belong to the 
third and sixth days' work, and is 
here g^ven as supplementan'. We 
further informed that the 
placed in a portion for eser- 

appomted by God, A spot, every 
way fitted for him by his Maker, was 
assigned to him — in which he had 
work to do, repaying his active nt- 
teniion. In the culture of the gar- 
den he was, also, to cultivate his 
own energies, and develop the r&- 
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CHAPTER ir. 



S ^ And tlia Lokd Goii planted ™ a garden " eastward in 
" Eden ; and tliera P he put the man whom he bad formed. 

9 And ont of the gi'ound made the Loed God to grow i every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food ; ' the ti'ee 
of life also io the midst of the garden, ' and the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, 

Ez!'^:m' pmrn qEiak.81:*S. ich.%:'i2'; Piur! 3': IS; ll:'3o'; Rev. 2 rT; aa : a. 



sodroea of his physical, mfai)^. 
moral being, Tlie garden was 
a type of the Parage above. 

8. And JeRavah Gad planted a ga/r- 
deii, (enclosure.) Tiie term here 
oaeil ia translated by the Greek Far- 

" So, ftlBo, by the ^r. Yvlg. 
"" i. This word " Par- 
o to tliG Bemilish lan- 
guages, and has been trinaferred to 



, ; Arm.— ^arifes, 
park) it aeeois to be implied hei 
that the spot wna pm'poseiy made 
to be of superior beauty — quite be- 
yond any other porUoii of the earth. 
Zeuophon siiys that the beaatifnl 
gardens of the Persian kings 
cfljled Pm-adiaea. The term is used 
in the New Testtunent as a name for 
heaven, 3 Cor. 13 : 4 ; Luke 33 : 43. 
The location of this garden is said 
to have been eastward, lit., from 
Imfore, or, fi'om the east — that is, 
(enflt of Palestine.) Some tmdor- 
stand it the eii:st part of Bdeu. The 
site is more partjcularly deaciibed as 
in Eden. This word means pleasure, 
dsMghi ; Greek h^ovii, pleasure. The 
Oriental names are commonly signi- 
ficant. The Tnls;. reads pamdise of 
deUgM. It woidd seran that Mden 
was an estensive region in the high 
tablfr-land of. Armenia, and Paradise 
may have been at the eastern part 
of it. It is chiefly to be identified 
by the rivers that ate named, (vs. 10.) 
This was most likely the name 
wMoh the region had in the time of 
Moses. Whether it was given to it 
by our first parents, or by God Him- 
self, we cannot tell. The term gtm, 
("ir*Wtfe»,'')orguarded placets used 



1. 4 : 16. 






t of 



9. it is here declared that out of 
t&e ground Jdtmah Qod eaitaed to 
sprout forth every tree pleasant for 
sig/ii, and good for food. We are 
not to uuderstand that this was a 

garden planted after the creation — 
at this part of the third day's orea- 
tioa is now more partieulaily des- 
cribed, becaaso here the man Is 
located for his trial. There was no 
lack of delights. The most esaber- 
ant provision was made for man'a 
enjoyment, in the richest varieties 
of fruit. This is stated here to 
show how unreasonable was the 
violation of that law of Qod, which 
reserved only one tree "of all, 
that was not to be eaten by man. 
" Shameful ingratitude . of the crea- 
ture that he could not rest in a 
state so happy and desirable. Abun- 
dant supply of food, besides aasftt- 
" " SsM» and b^;^r_for 
FH this heShEe . 
lest evidence of the paternal 
bounty under which he lived. The 
Paradise lost is to he regained. See 
Isft. Bl ; 8, " He will make her wil- 
derness like Eden, and her desert like 
the garden of the Lord." 
o fHfe also. Inthemidsto 
oS^thd delicious fruits there w 



ithe 



_^^ God," (perini^^^lgp, _ 

seal of immortal me_jfft)misea 
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Tlie nnme itself meajis 
( liviiig tree — " as the 
■water of life," — ' the bread of life." 
And it was doulitlesB a Bymbol and 
pledge of the blessed life which 
shoiSd contiuue to be enjoyed per- 
petually by our first parents so long 
as they continued in their obedi 
It was, therefore, to he partati 
ft Bttcrament — aud was, doub 
often so eaten duilu^ the state of 
Innocence. Some think it was par- 
teken weekly on the Sabbath in 
Eden. AugvMne says, "In the 
other trees there was noorishmeut. 
In this there was also a sacrament." 
In this light, also, it pointed forward 
to Him " in whom is life, and the 
life is the light of men," John 1 : 4, 
— in whom alone the tree of life and 
the tree of knowledge may both be 
found, with all th^ blessed fruits. 
See Prov. 8 ; 18. He is "the way, 
and the truth, and the life," John 
14 : 6, — " the resurrection and the 
life," Johtt 11 : 35 In the Revela- 
tion, John sees the tiee of lite that 
had been lost by the fall It w in 
flie n^dst of the stieot of the dty 
and on either side of the nver — pub- 
lic property, and accewible to all the 
blest inhabitants, Eev 2i 3 14 
Bee Eiek. 47 : 13 ; see also oh 3 33 
and compare John b 61 Tins tree 
of life was in oontrist with the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil 
the eating of which was death Or 
it may be understood that as every 
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a^,it^„,,„,,„„t~g—. o there may be 
ooOT^^mding sacraments-— the 
3 & sign and seal of the thing 
promised — the other, chiefly a sign 
and eeal of the thing required. The 
tree of life, on the one part, would 
thus set forth and seiJ the promised 
!ite — the tree of knowledge would set 
forth and seal on tha other part, tho 
required obedience, as thus tested in 
the simple prohibition. — See Oand- 
[is!t on Chnem. It has frec[tieutly 
been asserted that the Pentateuch 
does not allude to the doctrine of 
immortality. But surely, it treats it 
in its highest, iimennost hearings 



here in the opening chajtprs of 
Geneva. 

Obsesbvb. — Though the phrase 
"ill th6 midst" may mean merely 
that it was inside, yet it would seem 
to mean more, and as in Rev 33 3, 
to signify that it was most conspic- 
uous and accessible. Some under- 
stand that there were many trees of 
this class scattered through the gar- 
den. But as we find the pronoun in 
the singular, it is to be interred that 
there was only a single specimen of 
each tree. See vs. IT, and oh. 8 ; 3. 
^ The ti-ee of kitouiledga of good an^ 
erdl was so called not merely as a 
tost for proving man, and showing' 
whether he woidd choose the good 
or the evil — nor, merely because by 
eaWng it he would come to know 
both good and evU, and the evil so 
that he would know the good in the 
new light of contrast with the evU. 
Both these were involved. !Bgl,it 
was set also as a symbol of the Di- 
vine kuff^ed^lg whfiS^a ^puld 
ficS^aFSftbuQp wMc^^^^^oiild 
8iS)^t.,^JSi8 own jatoiant_ and 
knowle^;e The positive prohibi 
tion was to be a standing discipline 
of the human reason and a standing 
symbol of the limitation of relte 
lousThought l^SwMtoJuia^K 
not"T>y iolIowu|g_oiii'"Hsown ojdn 

18 hef^^ven ^ ^his, except in the 
name of the tree, and the nature of 
the penalty. Qod would not hare 
him know etiU. Sin was already an 
invader of His universe in the fallen 
angels. Evil was, therefore, a real- 
ity. Man was interdicted from that 
kind of knowledge which is evil, or, 
which inclndes ^KJJ — hi^oauge ^It- 

to^ga^KpThus this is, therefore, 
not a mere arbitrary appcontment. 
It has grounds in the evident nature 
of things. Nor was the penalty de- 
nounced against the transgression 
arbitrary. The disobedience was 
itself necessarily death. The cnrae 
could not have been less than it was. 
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10 And a river went out of Eden to ^vater tbe gavder 
fi-oi!i thence it wa3 parted, and became into four heads. 



PTlie act itaelf w^s a disruption of 
klie tie wMcii bound maa to Ms 
Maker, and by wWcli alone he could 
live, (sea notes, vs. 16.) Tlie knowl- 
edge of evil, sadly enough, lay in 
the partaking: of that tree. Man 
already had the knowledge of good, 
and a moral sense of the eternal dis- 
tinction hetween right and wrong. 
But good and evil, in all thair mu- 
tual beathig3, he could not presume 
to know by contact and esparience 
as he aspired and oltdmad to know 
them under the promise of Satan. 
Wo hear no more of this tree. It 
served its purpose in the garden. 
We hear of the tree of life. The 
act of partaking was an enoroaeh- 
ment upon the Dtvine prerogative. 
This tree was set to be to man the 
ocoaaion of the highest- Divine 
knowledge, in the tr^uing of Ma 
thoughts to subjection, and in the 
contemplation of God's prerogatives 
of knowledge. The highest reoaon 
accords to God this ciaim — and ren- 
ders the profoimdest submisMon of 
the hnman mind and will to God — 
to His plan of Providence and grace. 
Bo the renewed raan cries out, " O 
the depth of the riohea, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God." 
Christ crudfied is the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God, unto 
salvation. Grace and truth came by 
Jeais Christ. Man waa prohibited 
from laying hold of this fruit that 
waa held to be under the Divine 
prerogative. And it is just at this 
point that Satan has always plied 
his moat artful and powerful temp- 
tation. Aad just here, in taking 
what is forbidden — and in refus- 
ing all subjection and limitation 
of leligioua tliought, man has al- 
ways iSlea under the curse. " Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise 
they became fools." This is the 
BpUit of our fallen race, that in 
everv age, keejB man out of 
Parade. And this ia the mark of 



Anti-Christ "^ttmg in the temple 
of God, showing leshihiting) him- 
aelf that he is God," (3 These. 3 : i.) 
Hence, also, cher ji bim— Ijh B ^ an ge la 

Thislree waa also, as Luther says, 
^n for man's vrorahip and reveiv 
._. obedience of God, and so it 
would represent the homage due to 
God's word, as the revelation of 
God's truth — of His mind and wiU 



refers to tlie issuing out of the 
ground ; and the meaning is, that 
an abundant supply of water waa 
furnished in the wide district of 
Eden— (o MNifer tM garden, and so 
generally difFuaed as to serve the 
purpose of irrigation, and to make 
it a well watered region. 1[ And 
from thenee U was parted. This 

iple supply of water from n 

i springs — in i 



brooks 

nish the best irrigation, and leave no 
part of the garden dry — waa parted, 
parted iUsif from thenee— VbAi is, 
tside of the garden, it was divided 
into distinct rivers, and heeaiTte fow 
heads, or principal streams. This is 



heads of riot 
enmitUer, etc 
given avoids 
of the many 



Onke- 

Bo Lwiher, Bos- 
The reading here 
le many difficultly 
her renderings that 

jested. ifusA makea 

"from thenee, to refer to that time 
— "from that period" geographical 
distinctions arose, and the rivers 
were as.'a.gned to particular diatricts 
embraced in tka original whole. 
But this' is not the sense of the 

11. 'T/ie name of the first (river) is 
Pison, (soe va. 13.) Some have 
found the four rivers rising within 
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11 The name of the first is Pison : that is it which oompaaselh 
" the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold ; 



the circuit of a, few miles — in tlie 
high lands of Armenia, and besidas 
the Euphrates and Tigris, which are 
confessedly two of tliem, they make 
the Pison to be the Phask, or HcUys, 
flowing northwesterly into the Black 
Sea. This river riaea in the Moschua 
mountains, and flows along by Col- 
chis, (Havilah,) (Chabala,) the ancient 
gold-land, where was the golden 
fleece of the Argonautio expedition. 
The remaining river would then he 
the Araxea — which means the same 
as Oihoti, i. 0., "hura^ng forth, and 
which retains its name among the 
~ R'a, (^M,) being equiva- 



lent t 






It 



o the high tahle-lands of 
Armenia, and Mis into the Caspian 
Sea. This theory is objected to by 
those who understand the rvoer, (vs. 
10,) to denote a single stream. Bat : 
this, wo tavo shown, is not the 
more probable sense. The other 
prlndpal theory is that the two un- 
known rivers are the Indus, (Pison,) 
and the JfHe, {B^ion.) And the lat- 
ter has been inferred from the men- 
tion of Mhwpia, (or Gush.) But 
Oush ia a name which applies to 
other regions, (as AraMa.) And 
" Gihon," is a name never applied to 
the Nile in the Old Testament. And 
the Wile does not eom/pasa Ethiopia. 
Besides it seems highly improbable 
that this reason of Eden should 
have extended over ao large a space 
on two continents. It has been sug- 
gested that the Cushites may have 
moved southward — aa the Norwe- 
gians brought with them their Nor- 
mandy, and the Greeks their Hellas 
into Italy, (see vs. 13, note.) The 
fathers and Jossphus have made the 
Pison to be the Qanges, and SanHaA 
to he InMa. CaMn understands the 
description here given 'by Moses to 
refer to the Tigris and Euphrates 
alone, which umte in the region of 



Eden, parting into two chnnnela to 
the north toward their source, and 
into two, agMn, at the south, toward 
the Persian Gulf, where they empty. 
The river Is farther describecf aa 
that lekick compasselh — not in the 
sense of surrounding, but of wind- 
dig along ihe whole Imd of (tM) So- 
tiUdh, This land has its name from 
the Stat great possessor of it. Ha- 
vilah waa the son of Gush, whose 
land is apoken of in vs. 18, as " Ethi- 
opia," (UteroJly, the whole land of 
(ksh.) See Gen. 10 : 7 ; 35 : 18. H 
Havilah be the andent Colchis, at 
the eastern border of the Bla«k Sea, 
according to the above description, 
then, also, the land of Gush would 
he the country of the Gosseana,jiBar 
Media and the Gaspian. The people 
called OhBDoMsd, who lived between 
the Caspian and the Volga, retained 
the ancient name of Ghavilah. And 
after them the Goapian Sea is stUI 
called GhwaUnshoye Moae. (&. ff. 
MWer, Samner's Palest.) They 
who adopt the view that the region 
extended into India, hold that this 
Havilah was the son of Joktaa, of 
the race of Shem, whose territory 
was east of Persia, the cooutiy 
watered by the Indus, called by mod- 
ems Gabid, which corresponds with 
the name Samiiah, in the Oriental 

Sronunciation. See Gen. 10 : 39. 
ut agMcst this is the description of 
the products of the land which do 
not answer to this locality. And the 
artide here before Ha/oUdh (the Ha^ 
vilah,) distinguishes it from the later 
Havilah. — (See Keil, and Del, and 
BoseTt/myMer. We should think it 
much more probable that the Qihoji 
was the Arases than the Nile. And 
the chief question is between the 
Phasis, or Halys, and the Indus, aa 
to whether of these two is tho Pison. 
We suppose that aU of the rivers 
had their rise within the garden, 
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CHAPTER II. 
e gold of that land ia good : " ther 



s bdellium ai 



12 And tl 
the onyx-stone. 

13 And the name of the second river is Gihon: the same ii 
that compaBseth the whole land of Ethiopia. 

14 And the name of the third river is ^ Hiddekcl: that i: 



and from thmce flowed in diverging 
conrses, and became four heads, or 
principal streams. Pnrtlier geo- 
gTapMcal researolieB wiU douMeaa 
throw increased liglit on this locality 
— and for tlie present, we can afford 
to leave two of the rivers in some 
doubt. There are tlioae wha con- 
tend that geological changes, com- 
paratively recent, have altered the 
couraea of the rivers so as to forbid 
their being identified. It is believed 
that the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates is of recent date. So 
L^eB, and others. 

13. The gold of thai l(md is good— 
(fine, 2 Chron. 8 : B, same word.) 
*![ There ie bdelHtim. Heb., SdoKoft. 
Some understand this of an aromatic 
gum oozing from the tree growing 
In Arabia and the Indiea — a kind of 
masUe, like gom-Arabic, such as is 
yet used in Oriental cities as an arti- 
cle of food — and which some take to 
have been the manna of the wUder- 
noss, though without any ground. 
It is more commonly held to be a 
pea/rl, having the color of the manna, 
which was wliite, Bsod. 16 : 14, 31. 
So the At., Saad., Or., Yen., Tahit. 
The Sepi. render it here " earbitnele." 
jThe mention of the onya stone along 
(with it would not prove it to be a 
jprecioua sMme; for aromatics are 
&amed with gems and gold ; as in 1 
Kings 10 : 3, 10,—Tuch. It must 
have been fiimiliarly known among 
the Hebrews, I*um, 11 : 7. H The 
onyx aone. This is by many ren- 
dered "ftM^^." B^., Onk., Pi. Jon,., 
ete. OtheiB.aardomp- Agu.,Theod., 
Syrnm., Yiilg. — Miihamnied Ben 
Mcmsar, in a work on the precious 
stones of the Cauoasna, names three 
kinds of ort^. — Mines dePOHent, 



180. This was one of the gems on 
the breast-plate of the high priest, 
Esod. 28 : 9, 10. 

13. Oihm. This term means a 
bursting forth, as from a fountain. 
Geseniua remarks that "the Arabs 
use their cognate term of large riv- 
ers, as the Ganges and Araxes." 
Though he holds this river to be the 
Uile, and though this was held by 
early writers, we think the term 
OmjA, (which is the objection to the 
Arases,) may be understood of all 
the south Aaatic countiy of Ham's 
descendants, west of the Persian 
Gulf— as well as in Arabia. Of the 
Hamites, Nimrod was the first king 
of Shinar, (Babylon and Mesopo- 
tamia.) Miehad Ghamish, in his 
"History of Armenia," informs us 
that " the Arasi, or Aratees, was for- 
merly called OiJwn," (vol, i., p. 13.) 
i TTie whole Imd of Ethiopia, (lit,, 
<Ms/i) The first descendants of 
Cnah spread over the borders of the 
" ■ Gulf, in that region which 
irs the name of Ohv^estan, 
whence thoy spread over India and 
the western jMirt of Arabia. Our 
translators, fofiowing the Sept., have 
commonly rendered the Heb. term 
Gush by Mhiopia, and hence confu- 
sion arises — as this is understood of 
the African, region of that name. 
As the Cushltes spread toward the 
borders of Egypt, that whole region 
from tlie Ganges became the land of 
Gush— which the Hindoo geography 
calls the Oaslta Duie^M interior. By 
a farther dispersion the^ afterwards 
passed over into Africa, which, 
in its turn, became the land of 
Cnah, or Ethiopia. (Sec Watsmi'e 
JVfficM.) 
14, madekel. {Onh., Bgr., Ar.. 
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which goeth toward the east of Asayiia. And the fourth river 
is Bupiu-ates. 

16 And the Lord God took the man, and y pat him into the 
gardsQ of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it. 



and P^a. read " Biglai/i..") (8mt., 
Tulg. and Oopt. read " Jigrii.") Chiji- 
d/ona reads Tigra. Yueowat Pol- 
hngtoji found tlie Hebrew" name 
Htill in nae, (^Boyal Qeog. Jowr. vol. 
X., part iii., p. 449.) The flow of 
the river ia esoeedingly rapid. " The 
mean velocity of the Kile at Cairo is 
1 foot 11 inches — of the Danabe, at 
Pesth, 3,33 ft.— of the Euphrates, at 
Hit, 446 ft., while that of the Tigris at 
Bagdad is 7.S3 ft." So the name ia 
a compound term, meaning ^dodty 
and UgUness. PWny Bavs the river 
was so called from Its celerity. The 
Hebrew name is traced throug'h 
various changes ftom Hiddefcel to 
Tigris. T That (is) il lehiek gaeth 
toward the east of Aatyria. Smg- 
Menberg suggeats that the territory 
to the westward of the Tigris was 
then, so considerable that what lay 
to tJie eastward was not tafcen into 
account. (So ffesmiua.) if Eup/tra- 
tea. Heb., Phrath — a name which 
it stiU bears in the East. The Cunei- 
form inscriptions have it " Ufratu- 



■ (se 



, p, 5.) Our 



" EwpJvraim" ia derived from the old 
Persian throagh the Greek. It was 
so commonly known aa not to noad 
further description. It is called in 
some pasaages " the ri/mr," and " fflns 
great rwer," Dent. 1 : 7 ; Ps. 73 : 8. 
The old Paradise m.ust have been in 
the region of these two rivers, which 
are plainly identified. How large 
was the district it -■■ ' 



15. This description of the garden 
being now finished the saered writer 
continues the narrative of man, 
whose formation waa particularly 
described in vs. 7. He proceeds now 
to relate his location in this garden, 
and his trial by means of the two 
*ree8, (or classes of trees.) "f The 



Lord Ood. took the man amd pat him 
mto the garden,. {Lit., tooh the man 
and set him dovm, in the garden — 
caused him to rest.) This waa the 
Divine arrangement. God assigned 
to the man the charge of tho gar- 
den ; and thus appointed to him a 
life of activity, and of pleasant en- 
g^ednesa. It was a most agreeable 
occupation, because it was the garden 
of Eden,, and before any curse had 
been visited upon the grovmd. It 
was no toil by the sweat of the' 
brow. Hia work in the garden was 
to^emit. Sept, and Volg., to work 
it — to bestow labor upon it — to tBl 
it—iTS. 5 ; ch. 3 : 33 ; 4:3,) and to 
keep if. It was the garden of tho 
Lord that was put ia diarge of man 
to CKllwate and to taike ca/re of. Thia 
waa to be his activity, and responsi- 
bility, and recreation. Occupation 
waa a necessity of liia nature — both 
physical, and mental, and spiritual. 
He was not left in Paradise to indo- 
lenco, but he was blesst^ with em- 
ployment, by which hia fiWe might 
be pleasantly eserdaed, and hiam^d 
engaged, and his soul expanded. 
Labor, in itself, ia not a curse, but 
a blessing. Thua man was held ac- 
countable to Goi— as to his Father, 
in the garden, aa in a temple, 
as to worship God — oflering the 
sacrifices of praise, and doing the 
daily work allotted to him, (eh. 
13 : 10.) He waa to h(,ep the garden 
with a jealona care, by industry and 
fidelity, from intrusion and depreda- 
*■ — aa of the serpent, and from his 
transgression, whereby he 
might lose it. 

16. Here, though ia Paradise, man 
was to acknowledge hia subjecljon 
to the Divine knowledge and will. 
There must be government, even in 
heaven. The first lesson to ba 
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16 And the Lord God commanded the man, Baybg, Of every 
U-eeof the gai den thou m'ij eat fieely eat: 

17 2 But ofthe tiee of the knowledge of good and evil, » thou 
Bhait not eat of it foi m the diy that thou eatcst thereof I" thou 
shalt surely die 



earned is that of Bn bmi'iBion.ftn d 
fecUencB to Qo d a command Man 
a^Si^en3owe3"mHraII deliglita 



freely." (S 



if Oonmtanded — aamng 
' a fall of pnvd^ 

aSmrdy 

spirit of tho gospel 
" TC^B the water of life 
V. 33 : 17.) So all Goa's 



Je saved. 

17. Bvi. Along witli the gradous 
command there was a proliiWtion. 
iThis was to be the test. While the 
sovereignly is gracioas, the gra«e ia 
also sovereign. It is " the throne of 
grace." Herein man was called 
npon to submit Mb opinion and will 
ia that of Qod, his Father. This 
test was appointed in the direction 
ofman'a highest interest. Itwaaonly 
by denying to himself the prerog- 
ative of God — only hy suhmittingto 
God's mind and will as disclosed for 
his ffoidance that he could have (r 
access to the tree of life. 1 Of t 
tree of the fon/iwUdge, etc. This 
not a trivial and unmeaning teat — 
nor purely arbitrary. We Bee the 
vital principle involved here. Man 
was created in the Divine image as to 
knowledge. God wonld BufHdently 
reveal Himself to them, in the gar- 
dan, and life was freely granted 
them., withoat any partaking of the 
forbidden tree. But when man aims 
to invade the Divine prerogative, 
and to be as God, knowing good aJid 
evil, then he loses life itself, and be- 
comes dead by such separatiou from 
Ilia Maker. To deny the need of a 



levelation from God — to deny that 
God's revelation is sufficient— to 
deny the proper limit of religions 
knowledge— all the«e daring posi- 
tions of the creature are a reM^ 
against God,mdJ^ toi^lM^th 
of tKe'Soifl. The gospel only more 
fui!^'espresses this sentiment, when 
' says, " In Him was life, and the 
3 was the light of men," John 
^ . 14. Besides, here was only tho 
interdict of such tnowledgB as was 
connected with evil, and such as led 
death. The restriction, therefore, 
as only in love, and for man's 
highest good. This tree was chosen, 
- "■ merely as a symbol, but, perhaps, 
1 as the fovorite tree of the ser- 
pent. So that thus it was in God's 
plan to forbid aU such commerce 
with that animal who was chosen as 
the agent of the tempter. It was 
thus we may suppose, that tbe wo- 
man "aaM thai the tree was good for 
food," — as she saw the serpent feast- 
ing upon it, and thus tempting her 
by example, as well as by words. 
In the Apocalypse John sees the tree 
of life as bearing twelve manner of 
iruifs — rather, (wefoe oropa of frmt 
—yielding its fi'uit every month, 
(Eev. 33 ; 3.) ifofc— Though this 
prohibilion i» addressed to the man 
alone, it, of course, included the 
a £^90, who was part of him- 
^ Vor in the (lay. Lit., in 
iften, (y3.i) The fetal conse. 
quence of disobedience is here stated, 
This tree was a tree of death, as the 
other was a tree of life. Life could 
joyed and kept only by abstl- 
" ' ■ 30. Man could 
;e which is life 



TI^ 
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18 % And thS LoED GocI aaid, Ji is not good tiiat tliti 
should be alone ; ° I will make him an help meet for him. 



goapel i 

become foola that we may be wise, 1 
Cor. 8 : 18. ^ Thou s/ioif sureli/ die. 
Hsh., Dying thou shaU die, or, thou 
shall utterly die. Sept., Te ahaS die 
■the death — a ot^t m ^dxp.TMT day 
of eaiiiig, all tlie dflattL si^LBrDe 

.Whs Tiatedai oue^ Jff jdUtB 
e^fiendali. Tms pemtlt7 was not 
SMtSSy, hut neceaaoiy. It Could 
not he less, because it was separation 
from God. Thg.deajji was (1st.) 
n^frteol death, asHEe 'sepJiHSfioii of 
mm bm'-^SSr'Tm^SmMiofx'ia- 
trodoced m.) SiwKKra&iffiK^mi all 
phyBlcal -BtHB^fof amffrironi'Cfod 
thTBOH^raiSTbuI^ij^.^d 
noF'EemaiiffiuriSr And^tfiis sepa- 
«HiartK2a"God, must be (3rd) 
dfenwri. In the nature of the ease, 
and apart from auj provision for 
reconoiliation. " The wages of sin 



LonI," Eom. 5 : 13, 17 ,■ 6 : 33 ; Bph. 
8:8. On the very day of maa's eat- 
ing he beoame dead, in treepaasea and 
tone, fEph. 2 : 1,) h e becam e heir 
lOhodJy death with aildiseaa^juEd 



wi^^magra^ dl^' 

ijhinbr^ eristemce* '^"TBe"3SrLifib_ 
^lere mnst''Tie BoiigSt 

■(Ab to deathhefore'the fen see In- 
trodiaetion, p. 63.) 

Obsbbtb. — Tho curse here de- 
nounced against the transgressor ia 
plainly death, most certain and se- 
vere. It is argued by some that the 
death means only natural death, and 
that this IB annihilation. But (1.) 
this would have required that the 
first pair be annihikted, and in them 
the race. And if it could be thought 
by any to mean ultimate annidiiar 
tion, this would not at all answer to 



such terms as " everlasting punish- 
ment," — for where one is annihilated 
there is nothing left of him to be 
punished. He is blotted out of bsinff. 
(3.) The contrast of the life which 
belongs to the good — not natarnl life, 
(which, as in the case of Cain may 
be a curse, but) moral, spiritual, and 
eternal life— shows the meaning of 
the death here denounced. 

§ 13. SttPPLBMElNrAaY Naekativb 

. — The Fobwation op Womah — 
iNSTimTioN OP Mabbiaoe. Ch. 
3 : 18-35. 

18. WHIq thus we have seen the 
man located in the garden of Eden 
for the development of his physical 
Bind mental enei^es, and for the 
trial also of his obedience, we have 
now the narrative of liia further ad- 
vancement by being placed in sodal 
relations, and by having Jiis domin- 
ion over the animal tribes put in ac- 
tive exeidse. He is, on his natal 
day, furnished with a companion — 
as head of the race — and he is to 
feel his, digaitg-aft^esalted over the 
i^^MJ^Sm, while heis to use 

^ S IS not good. 

Tt .good Uie h^mg of tits man 
vit Ilia separation, or sohtariness. 
This was only a step In the devel- 
opment of God's plan for mankind, 
It was not good in view of the Di- 
vine parpose — nor in view of man's 
social constitution — nor in view of 
liis highest happiness and usefulness 
in life. Eden, with all its delights, 

- iplete to him without this 

1 of his enjoyments, who 

enhance his delights, partner 
of his pleasures, in whose lively 
sympathy they should seem to be 
doubled. 1[ I mill make. In the 
creation of the man, (ch. 1 : 36,) the 
language was, " let us make," here it 
is, " / will make." If the former 
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19 « And out of the ground tlie Lob» God formed every beast 
J.'i i^I, „_^ „.,„... 1,.,1 „f th» «1,-. and f brouslit them uato 



Adam to see what he 

called every living creature, that u 



g the name thereof. 



i Bocial 



referred to a plurality of perBons in 
the God-liead, tMa would express 
the essential unity of God. 1 An 
help meet for Mm. Ut., an Ae^ as 
before him^-ot, as over agamat 
Mm—an helper correspondmg to 
him—hia counter^rt, Vnlg., an 
amatanf, Ulee to hiin. Our ve'sioa 
etpreasea it well— an help, mest,m, 
BmaMle,) for Mm. It waa to he a 
fit eotopanion, ondowed with a na- 
ture like hia own, "a seeona self. 
In Hebrew visage all things which 
are " before us," ?n the sigM of which 
we delight, are objects of oi 
and affeoUon, Isa. 49 ■■ lo- 

19. Hero, before narratin; 
actual provi^ou for man' 
want, the historian tells us c . 
liminary fact. Hia wiedom and 
knowledge were to bo further devel- 
oped, SB, also, bis rehttion to the 
animal tribea. ^ Out of the ground. 
Ja ah. 1 : 34 the history of their 
creation ia. "Let the earth bnng 
ft.rth," etc Here the term used la 
"adamah;"' ground." The inferior 
tribea, both beast and fowl, ba-^Tng 
been thua farmed, the Lord tfod 
brcmgM them, Qii.,) eauaed them to 
tome-'Unto Admit. How this was 
done wo need not inquire. He who 
made them, could make tiiem to 
come to him who was set over them 
as their lord. The objection that 
animals, of all kinds, could not have 
been gathered into one district from 
all climes, ia groundless, lat. iJe- 
caiise we are by no means certain 
that the same varieties of climate 
exiated before tbi 

and. That it is not . 

ixise that all the animals created at 

Ji. _ -.T ^.s...., -hw..-ncA,* fl-iprp — .omv 



while as yet they were only in pairs, 
and bad not multiplied and scattered 
any more than the human family. 
God caused them to come to Adam 

here declared that Pod's obj e c t in 
thia waa — to see what ne (Adam,) 
wotM eaU tJimn, Qit, U,) each of them, 
that ia, to give bim opportunity to 
name them— not, of coursejo wtut 
on him for information. QJ The 
man waa tbna to be made conscious 
of hia lordahip over the animal 
tribes. (3.) In token of his relations 
to them, respectively, he waa to ^ve 
them their respective names. (3.) 
His linowledge of animal nature, (m 
which he had been created,) ia at 
once to be developed, under the 
apeoial teaching of God. (^ Hia 
organs of speech are to be put in ex- 
erciae. (5.) His knowledge of lan- 

Suage (Divinely imparted,) ia to be 
evdoped in the uae of terma for 
ming the aeveral olassea- under 
i Divine iMtruction and guidance. 
I It would seem, from tbe connei- 
.„j, that the man was to be made 
sensible of his social need as ho 
" e the animals paasing before 
p^rs. T" And iBhataomer. 
The man was created in knowledge, 
after the Divine image, and thna waa 
endowed, with powers of perception 
and discrimination, by which he 
could know the habits, characters, 
and uses of the several species, both 
of anim^ and of fowls, yet not 
without Divine teaching ir " ^ 






B of t( 



The 



iiauiiio which he gave thfon n 

pointed to bo their names by which 

they ahould be known — and they 

brought" there— only were, doubtle^, Bignificant--a3 was 
(be representatives of all dasses, as tbo name of Eke, C™- 33,) ^t. 3 : 30 
in the ark. 3d. This was doubtless Language itself could not so early 
done at m^ee afWr their creation, and 1 have been a human mvention, but » 
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20 And Adam gave uames to all cattle, and to tlie fowl of the 
air, and to eveiy beast of the field ; but foi- Adam there was not 
foaBd an help meet for him, 

21 And the Lord God caused a S deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he slept ; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
instead thereof: 

B ch. 15 : 12 : 1 Sam, S6 : 10. 



ftom this ^ _, 

of langoaga. "E'er," he says, __ 
wiat sense can we undoi'Stand tto 
naming of every tieaat of the field, 
etc., trouglit before Adam for this 
purpose by God, but in that of His 
instraotiM: Adam in the manner 
whereby thoy were, in future, to be 
diatingmshed ? To suppose it other- 
wise, and to imagino that Adam, at 
the first, was able to impose names 
on the sereral tribes of animals, is 
either to suppose that he must, from 
the first, have been ablo to diatin- 
guish them by their characteristic 
maris and leading properties, and to 
have distinct notions of them an- 
nexed to their several appellations 
— or that he applied sounds at 
random, as names of the ttuirads, 
without the intervention of auch 
notions." — Mages on the Atotiement, 
p. 390. 

SO. And Adam gmew^nes, etc. It 
is here added, "toaU eatCle." T[ Sirf 
/or Adam, ete. The intimation is 
that ho who here, by the help of God, 
"had snch a knowledge of all the ani- 
mal tribea as to assign to them their 
proper names, became sensible of hia 
need— that for Jnm'aimi^^tlie'Iord 
<^TBis lower creation, there waa not 
' found an Mp meet for /titn—as there 
was found for all the other species. 
He felt his relation as lord over these 
animal tribes — male and female— but 
he felt Ms want of one to whom he 
should stand in the relation of com- 
panion, partner, bosom Mend, of one 
who should be an help— fit, meet, 
m/itaNe for him — endowed with a 
natuie so akin to his own, a counter- 
part Lit, as before Mm. Sept., a 
lielp lii,e to him. So Vulg. — Germ,, 



die wn iM ware. Thus Adam was 
first led to see his need, in order that 
he might with greater gratitude re- 
c^ve her who was to be provided , 
for Mm. Qod had already plan- 
ned to famish man with such 
a match, or counterpart, (see verse 
18,) and so He introduces the com- 
panion. 

31. This formation of the woman 
would seem to have hi 



stated oi 

is here stated more"'in detail, " male 

and fenuUe created Se them," ch. 

1 : 37. The manner of the woman's 

creation is now set forth. God was 

pleased to form her oat of man, even 

■.t pleased Him to form man out 

dust of the ground. Tl 's was 

beca,aac He needed any ma enals 

simply because He hose to ex 

. (iS, by tMs means an mportant 

truth, that the twain are one flesh 

(vs. 34,) and that as the woman wad 

'" and of, the man so the r oe 

\ in and of the first pa r The 

natural headship of the ■aco a 

Adam is the basis of the federal 

headship. The first maa ia not only 

an individuaJ, but holds in Mmself, 

" in his loins," the entire race, and 

; is appointed to act for them in 

covenant of worljs. Tf Deep 

The Sept. reads, an, eeatasy. 

AquilaandSymm.,«fcaiM-i?jf. ^^■ 

-^' strong skep. T he same term 

-^ .a .,. _,..,.. ~, ^which 



iottke' (Tro^iant 
iiTffinaffiW;Bitliir'3rtHa'^thfti], 
anJ^TO^Etmflie'iffomlse^oran In^ 
numerable covenant seed. Sb''li"6re 
in giving to our first iiither a part, 
ner, who was to be tl).e mother of 



used of the"_ 
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J And the rib, which the Loud God hsid talieu froi 
e he a woman, and ^ brought her unto the mun. 



tie rftOB, God pleaaes to put him into 
ft state of " deep aleep," and it ma^J)8 
that there was ^o a,jpamn^a'''nM- 
ion^iisett^B^reTimi, of tET'wh'ole 

etoodier oilgiii, (va. 33.) Jmuon. 



, ^-^.^-^^^^ ^ 

T One of his yfyi. God eonid, as 
easily liave created the woman out 
of Dotliing. His worlc waa, however, 
to be full of meaning. Aa Adam, 
Mmself, was a type of the Second 
Adam, so the woman here given to 
Um in sacred matrimony was a type 
of the clmvcli, taken from tlie side 
of Christ, that waa pierced for the 
formation of the church, and one 
with TTiiti aa a bride ot the Lamb, 
(Rev. 31 : 3 ; Eph. 5 : 38-33.) Only 
ttey who do not sea the fumess of 
' 1 God's word and work. 



willsi 



IS if it had ni 



ir pervert it Into allegory, when 
ji IS not that they iinow more than 
Chriatians, as they vainly claim, but 
that they know less. Herein they 
claim to be as Bods — knowing good 
oni evil; and tinder the power of 
the tempter, they pluck the fruit 
from the forbidden tree. Bat what 
they reap is death as the ftnlt of 
ihenr ^. 1" Closed up the Jteslt. Of 
course there is no greater difficulty 
In this account than in any of the 
preceding narratives. It is all mirac- 
ulous, and all as it pleased Qod. It 
is vain to speculate upon the phyaioal 
organisation of oar first father, 
which allowed of this lc«8 of part of 
Ma frame. God olosed up the va- 
cancy, supplying ita place with Seah. 
Because God's works here have auch 
" ig, skeptics resolve 

s into merensyfSs. 

re full of collateral 



they take them as only 
the out"ward dress by which such 
teachings are given. But tiierd ia 
every evidence of historical tiath 
here — and in addition to this we 
have a fulness of apiritnal truth. 
(I.) Mi/ths are commonly diffaae 
tales. These are compact records. 
(3.^ If tliis be not the history of 
man's ori^, we have none. And 
no such natural and reasonable one 
can be substituted. (3.) If this be 
myth, then all history can be shown 
to be myth, on the same principle 
of interpretation. — (See Jktrodv/i- 

" She was not made out of his 
head, to surpass him, nor from his 
feet to bo trampled on, but from hia 
side, to be eqnal to him, and near 
his heart, to be dear to him." 

K Mhde Be a teomm,. Idt., And 
JehovaJi God bwUl t/iB rib whiek He 
had taken, j¥om the man to (or for) a 
■woman. It is thus represented as if 
God built upon the rib, or out of it, 
the female form, and the language 
ia taken by some to refer to tlie supe- 
rior aymmetiy and beauty ot woman. 
But it simply showa ns that it was 
not by any inherent power- in the 
man to form a woman out of himself, 
but by God's creative power " Male 
and female created He them ' This 



caused her to o 
As in vs. 19, it is said of the animals 
that Qod caused them to present 
themaelvea before Adam {m token 
of their aubjeotion, and of hia do- 
minion aa aasigned by God ) so here) 
the torm indlcatea a aolemn act of 
Qod in which the woman is present- 
ed to the man in maniage covenant, 
see vs. 31 ThigJSjMlM " the cove- 
nant of God," ^mnSTH. Kevery 
tfi JB'ffi^iage God biinga the ■^e 
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23 And Adam said, This is now ' bone of my bot , 
of my flesh : she shall be called Woman, because she was ^ taken 
out of man, . 

24 ' Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh. 






I:T; ICor, 



33. Adam b1iow3 himsfllf endowed 
witli superior knowledge and wis- 
dom to underatand the liistory and 
diaeem the meaning of the transac- 
tion, and to recognise and receive 
his partner. He says, T/iii is jww— 
(lit., thia ti>ne,)---bone of my bones, 
and jissh of my fieA. Tlial ia— (Ais 
once — in fM» imtancs, (referr 



le other paira,) tliis female is a part- 
ner for me. The origin of the wo- 
man is Jiere referred to— 6mffi out of 
himself^-SD as to he one with him — 
'-'one fiesh," vs. 34. Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, dwells upon 
this history oa a reason for the saored- 
ness of the marriage relation. " Men 
.ought to love their wives as their 
rown bodies — for he that loveth hia 
Iwife loveth himself, even aa the 
Lord the ohuroh — for we are mem- 
bers of His hody, of His flesh, and 
ofHi8hone9,"Eph.5:38-31. (l.)This 
New Testament use of the facts 
shows the designed purport of the 
transaction. And there could be 
nothing more highly reasona,ble than 
tliat God, with such a design, should 
have chosen such a mode of opera- 
tion. (3.) Thia New Testament ref- 
erence shows the Divine origin of 
the record. Adam farther displays 
his knowledge in giving a name to 
tlijs partner thus made tor him, and 
brought to him by God. 1[ SSb (io 
(Sis,) ahaE be eaMed awman— n£»». 
Thia term is the fmtiinim fomt of 
the word for man. Mmi-^aa would 
express it, lifee shepherd-ess. The 
English word is from the Anglo Sax- 
on, 'UKmbman; that ia, the female 
of mankind. The phrase, " aha& he 
caUed," often means simply " sluiU 
be," and here it doubtiesa refers 
the nature, as well as to the name 



; ■ Bplie* B : 30. klCor.n;3. Ieli.Kl:15: 

d in Hebrew the names, especially 

the earliest time, were Mgnificant. 
The human pair is unlike all others 

thia tliat they are one. 

34. Therefore. Thia is understood 
by some aa the language of Adam in 
which he shews his knowledge with 
which to waa bo wonderfully en- 
others it is taken us the 
Moses. Our Lord, how- 
, refers to it aa the language of 
the Creator HimaeK. The Lord 
spake by Moses, In Matt. 19 : 4, this 
creation of mankind, male and fe- 
ia referred to, along with this 
re, aa the Divine ordinance of 
ago. It points to the future in 

indicating an institution here 

set up for all mankind. Thia is that 
ordinance of God, therefore, tor man's 
well being, which He established in 
Paradise— all violation of which ia 
prohibited in the Decalogue, and the 
sanctity of which lies at the tounda- 
tion of social morality and virtue. 
i[ S/uUl a man lea/Be, eto. This de- 
fines the relation as. even takmgpfe- 
o^ence of the fil^l rel'aiioii.'" Beyond 
the binding &roe-of"s;-«hild's tie to 
the parent ia this tenderest cWm — 
" not," as Calvin remarks, " that mar- 
riage severs sons from thtir fathers, 
or dispenses with other ties of na- 
ture ; for in this way God would be 
acting contrary to Himselt Tet it 
is to show that it is even less lawful 
to desert a wife than to des«rt parents. 
Therefore, they who, for shght 
causes, rashly aUow of divorces, 
violate in one ^gla particular all 
the laws of nature, and reduce them 
to nothing." T" One fiesh. " Moses 
had not said that ttod had assigned 
many wives, but only one to one 
man. It remsuns, therefore, that the 
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.vera both naked, the m: 

CHAPTER III. 



1 and his wife, and 



w 



OW * the serpent was '> more subtile than any beast of the 
field which the Lokd God had made : alid he said unto the 
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conjugal bund subsists 

Whence it easily appears that noth- 
ing is less accordant with the Divine 
institution than jpolygwray. Now 
when Clirist in censuring the volun- 
tary divorces of the Jews, adduces 
as His reason for so doing, that ' in 
the beginning it was not so,' He 
certainly commands this iuslltution 
to be observed as a perpetnal rule 
of conduct, (Matt. 19:5; see Mai. 
3 : 15,) and condemns divorce for any 
other than the one capital offence," 
(Matt. 19 : 9.) Any other principle 
helps io break down the sanctity of 
this original institution, and thaa to 
strike a deadly blow at all good or- 
der and morality in society. Ob- 
SBBYE. — It is not SM.d that the wish 
of parents may be disregarded in 
marriage. Parents are to be hon- 
ored and obeyed in the Lord, (Eph. 
6 : 1.) The good son and daughter 
rasite the good husband and wife. 



(hat unfallen estate, because sin. 



wMl,i& .the,.6onEBe. of sll:^tte,„: 
Tiot_en>eied, Our veiy clothing, 
lierefore, in which most so pride 



e token of 
' and a memorial of our shame. Aa 
soon as sui entered, then the Hlen 
pair were both ashamed of their 
nakedness, ch. 3 : 7. Natural shame 
among the civilized is a constant tes- 
timony to the truth of this nana- 



Obsbrve. — Man was created after 



they were brought to him — (3.) in' 
Hghteousneas — as respects the obeer- 
vance of all his relations, both to 
creatures and to the Creator — and 
(8.) in true luMnesa — his soul finding 
its -highest eiyoyment in the love 
and service of Qod. (4.) With do- 
minion over the creatures — aa earth- 
ly lord and head. In the grant of 
territorial sovermgnty there was 
foreshadowed the antitypical mys- 
tery of man's future exaltation in 
Christ, as the Psalmist saw, Ps. 8. 

Obseshtb.— " T he p resent ordi- 
nance of Qod on earEK eMiJifl's labo r 
vrith its atienaanrrigEt'of'pro^^y 
— doT mn^ srt . with its disHr -" — - 
gradMJon of orders— and m 

These are the yen" bulwarks of the 
sod^ fabric. "Wo t6"' those who 
remove " ' Ishdmarke, 
insubordlnat 



CHAPTER I 



and the plan of God in K d mp n 
his trial and discipline w re U es- 
sary to develop Ins chan A 

wo have seen, (ch, 3,) it pleased God 
that man should be put npon hia 
trial here, and the human race in 
him. As our first parents had been 
created in the Divine image, mn 
could enter the race only from with- 
out. Evil already existed in tha 
world, as now appears, A superior 
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woman, Yea, h^tb God said, Te shall not « 
the gavdeu ? 
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order of intelligencea had fallen from 
their first ^tate, (3 Peter 3:4; Jude 
G.) Sin aims to extend itself, and 
here we find it operating to the de- 
lusion and foil of onr first parents. 
It was in. the plan of God, that with 
all tlieir bias to good, there should 
be a poasihility of laB. The will, 
though disposed to all that was good 
was litable to the control of evil, in 
the shape of a powerful temptation. 
The tempter assaults the race at its 
weak and exposed point — through 
the woman — by an appeal to bis 'self- 
sufficiency. ' Tet this tempter is 
God's enemy, as well as man's, and 
God takes part against him for man's 
redemption. Marriage, which had 
been the mediam of man's fall, was 
made to become also the channel of 
salvation. Bve, the fallen mother of 
our woes, is to bring forth children, 
though in sorrow, and through an 
imbroken suceeasion of children, " the 
Boedof the woman" is to come aa 
the btiiiaer and conqueror of the ser- 

1. The ierpsnt. The animal ser- 
pent is here primarily referred to, as 
posaeaaing qualities which fitted it to 
be the agent of the tempter. Among 
all animal tribes which God had cre- 
ated, and which Adam, with his 
knowledge of them, hod named, this 
one was ^ more nMU than all the 
other beostB of the field. This term 
*MWfo is elsewhere rendered "erqftff," 
"pmdmi," Job 5 : 13 ; Proy. 13 : 16. 
As the human pair was to be tempt, 
ed in regard to knowledge, there is 
deep meaning in this statement, that 
the serpent was the most subtle of all 
the animals. It is most likely 
that this animal waa then, before the 
curse, the most knowing and pru- 
dent— -aa it ia now everywhere the 
symbol of low artifice and degraded 
malignity. That there waa a real 
serpent in this trajisaction cannot be 
doubted any more than we can 
d'^ubt the real history throughout. 



Here, where the fiicta speak, farther 
explanations are not necessary, nor 
fitted to the time of the beginning. 
(1.) The real serpent is contrasted 
with the other animola, (vs. 1.) 
(3.) In the New Testament allusion 
is made to a real aerpent in refer- 
ring to the history, (3 Cor. 11 : 3, 
14; 1 John 3 : 8; Rev. 30 : 3.) 
Tet (8.) that there was in the 
transaction a superior agent, Satan 
himself, who on^f made uae of the 
serpent, is pleun from his being 
referred to as " the Old Serpent, 
called the Devil and Satan," (Rev. 
13 : 9,) — "a murderer from the 
banning," (John 8 1 44.) Satan 
is also spoken of aa the arch sedu- 
cer, who is even " transformed into 
an angel of light," (3 Cor. 11 : 14.) 
The reference may he to this event. 
Almost all the Asiatic nations hold 
the serpent to be a wicked being that 
has brought evil mto the worid.— 
VonBoJilen,aInd.,i.,Z4S. Some have 
sought to turn this history of the 
temptation into an allegory. Bnt it 
wears the aame aspect of historical 
detail as the rest of the narrative. 
Others have understood that there is 
hereonlytheanimalserpent. Batwe 
understand the literal serpent as the 
agent of a superior being, who was 
the real tempter, not merely that 
" ■ aotingin theformof 



jg^ea SonT^od 
is pltJn' 

ftom'fhe language o? the onrse. Ho 
waa a responsible moral agent. "Be- 
caase thou hast done this thou ait 
cursed," etc £eil remarks that in- 
asmuch as the tempter did not ap- 
proach our first parents in the form 
of a heavenly, God-like Bdng, but in 
the form of a deeply inferior being, 
subordinate to man, 'himself, so 
they had no excuse (or allowing 
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mani oS^^nst have tool 






m evfl eplmwfiBlQftie'i 



toa;^ft. And, besides, 
8 oftbe addresa must 
have made it aMiaient that the ani- 
mal was not possessed by a good 
spirit, hut hy an evil one. So that 
thoy had no nossihle escoae. See 
KeU, p. 60. 



The a 



! of S 



Jias been controverted on such 
grounds as the following : 

1. That the author speaks of the 
serpent as "the most subUa of all 
the beasts," as though referiiug to 
its own ingenuity. But this was not 
merely the way in which it appeared 
to our first parents ; but was proba- 
bly the original constitution of the 
serpent, on account of which Satan 
chose his agency above that of aU 
others. 

3. That the serpent has no organs 
of speech. But Calvin replies, " No 
one has any eicept as God gives 
them. How with Balaam's beast t 
Besides, the serpent who now con 
only hiss, may, at first, have been an 
eloquent speaker." 

3. It is asked, how could God have 
allowed this temptation by a power- 
ful spirit ! This involves the whole 

auestjon of the permission of sla in 
le world, now, or at tho heginning. 
We are not to pronounce npon Qod's 
doings, but to arrive at the truths 
revealed. 

4. It is objected that the curse is 
directed only against the " irrational 
creature." But Leland remarks, 
"The terms are accommodated to 
the condition of the creature pos. 
sessad." And this is rather the 
form in which it is denounced against 
the Satanic tempter himself. The 
fallen pair saw only tho animal. 

B. It is alleged that Satan is not 
found elsewhere referred to in the 
Old Testament till the Babyloninn 
ciile, and hence probably is borrow- 



ed from the Chaldeans. But see 
Job 1:6," Satan came also among 
thom," etc. 

6. Objectors say it is not likely 
that the devil would have assumed 
such an unsightly shape, but a more 
attractive ona. Yet this objection 
hogs tho question. We may sup- 
pose that this kind of serpent had 
originally a very attractive form, and 
received its more degraded and groV- 
eUing habits in the curse. The 
term naiJtash is the term used in 
Numb. 31 : 6 ; but with tho Hebrew 
term " mrmih," — translated, "fiery 
aerpmit" It is "On seraph ser- 
p&ni," which Qod there sent among 
the people. The term seraph in He- 
brevir means fi^ry. And this kind 
of serpent was probably a glisten- 
ing creature, and may have been 
so far attractive, even after the fall, 
while the kindred terms of wMhaah 
mean brass and enehantme^ — all 
giving tho impres^on of some blight, 
glowing, and fascinating appeaianoe, 
as the original idea. And as " the 
nae/Msh," in Numbers, seems to have 
been a flying serpent and seraphic, 
' ' idea is akin to that of " an 
ight," and would seem to 
is of that New Testament 
to this transaction. The 
term naehasli, with a diflferent adjec- 
tive, is used m Job 36 : 13, of Satan, 
" ths (Brooked) serpent," and in Isa. 
37 ; 1, of lematlian — where it may 
mean the nachash fallen. 

IT And lie mid. How lar the ser- 
pent used language has been ques- 
tioned by many. But it is no more 
Incredible than that " Balaam's aaa 
spake MiiS. man's voiee," and this lat- 
ter is reaiaerted in the New Testa- 
ment, (3 Peter 3 : 16.) 1[ Tea, hath 
Qod sa^. Lit., Tea, mare thai. 
Then it is so that. Sept. and Vulg., 
Wh}/f or, Js it ewn so? This is 
spoken as insinuating a refiection 
upon the known command of God. 
" What good is life in Paradise if 
one may not enjoy tlio things which 
are found therein, but only feels the 
more pain by seeing them before 
one's eyes wlule on 



the whole 
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■pent, "We may eat of tlie 



2 And the woman said unto the s 
frait of the trees of the garden : 

3 " But of tlie fruit of the tree which is ia the midst of the 
garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 
touith it, lest ye die. 



take and eat of tliemf — Chrysos- 
tom. Perhaps he iu^nuates a doubt 
of the true uuderstaadiog and inter- 
pretation of God's command. The 
reflection ia adroiUj cast upon the 
credibility and reasonaHeness of the 
Divine prohibition. So God's word ia 
in our day assailed fiwm the gromid 
of reason aad interpretation, when 
the liighest reason is t<J bow to the 
word and ordinance of God, as most' 
wiao, and holy, just and good. This 
was Satan, tlio enemy of God and 
man, speating by the serpent. "Wot 
being able to injure God's esstnee he 
struck at His image. He promptly, 
therefore, attacked the first pair, that 
by seducing man from Ms duty he 
might rob God of the glory he wotdd 
have in nian's obedience." See Bate^ 
JWji. AUt&. 1 Q/" mieey free. That 
ia — is it so that Ctod has interdicted 
ony of the trees ? 

Obseevb. — (1.) The tempter makes 
Ms attack upon " " " 

weaker v 
than the 

He takes her now alone, without the 
presence and counsel of the man, to 
aid in withstanding Ms devices. 

(3.) The word of the tempter is 
put agaJQSt the word of God. " This 
word of God to Adam was the gos- 
pel, and the Jaw thus given was his 
worship. Th^e are the Divine 
things which Satan attacks. This is 
his practice still, to add another and 
a new word in the church." — Jjuther. 

(3.) The term gabSe ia Hebrew 
means, originally, naked — and then 
croifty, agile, (rw^y. Our first par- 
ents were promised superior knowl- 
edge. The result was they oama fo 
know that they wore naked. This 
knowledge thoy gained — the esperi- 



ie of shame. 



3, 3, The woman is found entering 
into tMs conversation. The first 
great miataie was in entertauimg 
the question, and having any words 
with the tempter. It would seem 
that she was not shocked by the ser- 
pent's speech, as though it were 
miraculous ; and Gerlaeh taies tiiis 
to be evidence that Eoe had already 
been jtimtliar with the subtlety of 
this animal. Her guilt is all the 
greater that though she r^arda it 
aa only an animal, she yet aUows its 
suggestion to weigh against the com- 
mand of God. 

Obsbeyb,— The Christian is not 
to be ignorant of Satan's devices, 
(S Cor. 3 : 11,)— is not to he beguiled 
through his subtlety, (3 Cor. II : 3,) 
—and is to beware, especially of giv- 
ing place to any word against the 
word of God. It We may eai. The 
woman states tho case — that the 
free grant had been made of all' the 
trees, with only a solitary exceptiom 
The abounding love ought to have 
been regarded as sufficient ground 
for the restriction, as founded in 
goodness and love. And so the wo- 
man had hitherto regarded it. So 
the gospel first makes to us the free 
grant of all the frmts of the Heav- 
enly Paradise — even of the tree of 
life, aud on the basia of such fore- 
going love, shows how holy, and 
just, and good ia God's law of prohi- 
bitions and commands. '^ In the 
midst. The tree of knowledge is 
here referred to. In ch. 3 : 9, the 
Ittee of life is said to have been " in 
the midst of the garden," and the 
tree of knowledge. T Meitlier Utall 
ye tmidh U. Sam. Vers., Oni., Syr., 
<^>proimk to ii. This clause is added 
by the woman. Oalmii La willing to 
regard it as on evidence that ner 
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4 ^ And the sci-pent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely 
die; 

5 For God doth know, that in. the day ye eat thereof, then 
" your eyes shall bo opened ; and ye shall be aa gods, knowing 
good and evil. 



emT; , 



1:38. 



mind alreadj wavered. But it is 
ratter the indication that she re- 
garded the touch aa also prohibited 
— and this was the atrict construction 
wliich her fidelity had hitherto put 
upon the command. "Touxih not, 
taste not, handle not," (Col. 3 ; 31.) 
There ia no proof that she added 
this as a charge of undue eeverity 
on the part of Sod. T Lest ye Hie. 
Many understand this as softening 
the words of the prohibition — as 
though she had said, " Lest perhms 
ye die," when God had said, " Ye 
shall sureiy die." Others find in this 
language of hera the intimation 
that she thought the triKi was pro- 
hibited on account of some poison- 
ous quaUty of the fruit. But this is 
not eonveyad in the terms. It is sim- 
ply a weigiiing of the penalty against 
the violation, as in Pb. 3 ; 13, " Kiss 
the Son lesl He be angry," as He 
surely will be. As Ghrlach says, 
"This answer shows that the first 






1. 5 ; i; 



4 The tempter here replies with 
a positive contradiction of God's 
words. The penalty was in the 
strongest terms, "I^ing ye shall 
die," This is a direct denial of It, 
lying dm'' This idea, 



therefore, is ii 



"It iE 



lies, John 8 ; '. 



tain as yon imagine that such a dire- 

""' 1 will foDow;" but 

"t win not follow, 
■a as the firther of 
BSBBVB.— (1.) God 
>t the author of sin. Satan ap- 
pears as the tempter, tnsinnatjng his 
evil suggestions and motives, while 
the human will appears as originat- 
ing the first sin of the first pair. 
Satan would have effected nothing 
by his temptations had not man wil- 



lingly and flreely admitted his aits. 
Tukretm holds that the true causa 
of sin is the free will of man, and 
that the external canse is Satan. — 
Vol. I., p. 670. See James 1 : 13-15. 
(3.) The folly, and danger, and sin 
of Estening to temptation. " Lead 
us not into temptation, hut deUver 
us from the evil (one)." 

6. Mr Goa doth know. That ia, 
" God hath spoken laJsely in denoun- 
cing such a terrible doom upon this 
simple eatjng of that frnit. For He 
knows very well that instead of any 
such fatal conscquenco it shall re- 
sult in your highest gain. This was 
blasphemy. The appeal " to her is at 
this exposed point " of desire after 
knowledge, independently of God. 
The tree of knowledge was a eymbol 
of the Divine knowledge, in whidi 
God was to be worshipped and obeyed 
by abatainiug &om it — and submis- 
sion was to be made to the Divine 
word of command as the only role 
of faith and practice. Thus, only 
could the tree of life and tdl the 
other trees be enjoyed. Here, there- 
■ )re, the tempter tries his art — prom- 
iiugknowMge apart from God — in 
isobedience of God — in spite of 
God. Here is promised a knowledge 
of evil, by contact and converse 
with it; while only God can thus 
V it and be uncontaminated by 
Bere is the great trial of the 
Herein is the foul temptation 
of the adversary. "After that in 
the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God," 1 Cor. 1 ; 31. 
It is by consenting to be fools, in the 
sense of Satan, tlmt we become wise 
in the Divine sense. He who knows 
this fundamental truth has attained 
to the essence of t 
fear of the Lord is 
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wisdom. A go 
have all tliey t£a 

■woB that they both shoalil have their 
eyes opened, tn. the very day of eating 
the fruit, instead of dymg in that 
very day — and that they both ahonld 
is (W (?o^, or Qod, (Elohim.) "The 
tree of knowledge is not that of life." 
To aim at knowledge where God has 
forbidden, it — or to refuse any limita- 
tion of our Itnowledge — to turn at 
knowledge without faith, and in the 
vesj coarse of diabelief and denial 
if God's mind and wiU, is an aim 
profanely ia be (is God. This spirit 
invades and claims the Divine pre- 
rogatives. The question hero agita^ 
ted at the threshold of human history 
is every way vital. If As Oods. Lit., 
&od. Sam. Vers., Arab., Pera., Saad., 



ead. As atigels. But the i 
dedaration is that, by this very 
means, they should attain to the levd 
of Gad. This is the motive of se^ 
exc^ation by a ialse sdfjreliance, no 
knowing that mEin's highest, trues 
dignity is in submission to God, as 
the source of light and life. We 
need not suppose, as some do, tha 
Satan's ptomisa was meant to b 
true in a concealed sense. It was a 
bold and grass falaehood — a decep 
tion in terms that conld come true 
in no proper sense. Trne, they came 
to know good and evil in the bitter 
experience of evil, and in the deeper 
sense of good by its loss. But in no 
sense did they become as God by 
this means, or, in any way save by 
grace. "God can know evil without 
contamination. Man cannot. Ba- 
ton would persuade the man that 
herein ho should be as God, to know 
evil as well as good, and without 
taint from it — that his holiness was 
inviolable as God's, else God's must 
be as flexible ns his." — (QwwIKaA.) 
^ Knomn^. That is, ye sliatt be 
knjtwing good and ffcU, as Gods. 
"f Good and e-oil. "The serpent rep- 
iDsants God as envious, as He has 
ever appeared to unbelief to be. 
^Every Deity ia envious, says Hero- 
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dotus. Compare L k 19 1 ) Th 
serpent makes f 

Bcionsness, (which had b mj t d 
tohimbyGod,)th th d t d 

for ft higher ressmbl t th D 

vine nature, by mea f whi h h 
should acquire f 11 freed m from 
every temptation d bl ds him 
with a deceitful H ly 

leading him to sapp this 1 k 
to God lies in f d 
merely. Instead t 
true freedom, wh h 
mastery over ince t i 



f h 
g ft 



e J 



ght t 
se g od 

---- by 



Ln V 



th 



good and the evil with 
iag that it was through th p 
and love of God th h was fr 
from the power of d so 1 rd 

of himself and th rth — ff la h 
Tho tr diti ns t th 1 na t 



ed 
the serpent Python, and was crown- 
ed with laurel. The garden of the 
Hesperides, shut in by lofty moun- 
tains in Africa, was to be made ac- 
cessible by a son of the Supreme 
Deity who would cany off the gold- 
en apples of a mysterions tree in tho 
midst, and would destroy the ser- 
pent who guarded the tree. Such 
scattered traditions are traces of 
these great historical truths which 
found their way among the nations 
at the dispersion after the Deluge. 

Obsbkvb. — This is tho order of 
the temptation. 1st. The goo^ess 
of God mast be disbelieved. 3d. The 
justice of God. 8d. The holiness of 
God. Herein was the radical diso- 
bedience of aM laiB ; for " the law is 
holy, and tho commandment is holy 
and just, and good." 
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6 And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it loas pleasant to the eyes, and a ti'ee to be desired to 
make one wise ; she took of the fruit thereof, ^ and did cat ; and 
gave also onto her husband with her, s and he did eat. 

pHoit eonSdenoe, on the word of the 
serpent, in opposition to the word of 
God. XJnder such an infiuence^ 
yielding, instead of teaiatiog;, 8he 
took, ele. Thia was the act. Already 
she had fallen, in the departure of 
the heart from God, before the act. 
Thia waa done withoat any compul- 
^on, and of her own choice, in view 
of motiTes. The course of sia was 
this — tlmt she was tempted when 
she was drawn away of her own Inst 
and enticed. Then, when Inst con- 
ceived, it brought forth sin, and sin, 
when finished, brings forth death, 
(James 1:15.) The essence of the sin 
waa, not in the mere outward taking 
and eating of that fruit, but in the 
positive ifisobedience of God's ex- 
press command — in the face of all 
His love — at the instance of an ani- 
mal — and in accordance with a blas- 
phemous charge against God, thus 
choosing Satan and his teachings 
and promises instead of God. TUa 



6. And lehen the '/aoman saw. Sia 
entered flrat through the ear, listen- 
ing to the tempter, and now through 
"the eyf^, looking upon the fruit 
which then seemed desirable. The 
woman had hitherto regarded it as 
not to be eaten, nor even touched — 
on pEuu of death. The peace of God 
had kept her heart and mind through 
fiiith. Now, having let go the word 
of God, to give heed to the seducer, 
she comes to regard the forbidden 
thing itt a wholly opposite light, till 
she comes to idolize this very source 
of death. There were now three 
points of attraction to her in the 
tree. 1st. B viaa good for foo^. She 
may have seen the seiyent eatii^ it 
with a manifest grali^caljon. She 
regarded it, donbtleBS, as specially 
good for the awakened appe^te. It 
was a caiunl, sensual pleasure that 
stood first on the list of motives, 
" the lust of the flesh," 1 John 2 : 16. 
3nd. S waa feasant to the egea, lit., 
a desire, dmglU to the ^es. " The 
lust of the eyes," 1 John S : 16. This 
was now the increasing power of the 
temptation as it was wickedly enter- 
tained. Sam. Vers., dealr^e for 
sight, {i, e.,) to contemplate. Onk., 
a midicament, {i. e.,) something salu- 
tary for the eyes. 1[ And a t/ree. 
Lit., Aiid the tree to be desired to 
mahe one ms«. This is now placed 
last which had been put forward 
fiiat — and It may still have been the 
prevailing attraction ; "The pride of 
life," (1 John 3 : 18,)— an ambition in 
regard to exalted wisdom. Some 
read the verb, " to vimo," as a repeti- 
tion of the former idea. But the 
verb in this form means to tua/ee mse. 
Elovun of the Psalms have their 
title from a parti(dpial form of this 
part of the verb, meaning " ijiMrue- 
tion," or, (marp.,1 gioing instruction. 
She was now depending, with im- 



s aU s 






point involved gniltine 
all, (James 3 : 10,) and deserved the 
same condemnation as for a violation 
of ten commands, or a thousand. 
IT And gsm also. As the fallen an- 
gels became tempters of mankind, 
so the fallott woman became the 
tenjpter of the man. Sinners be- 
come active emissaries of the arch 
seducer. "The root and source of 
all sin, therefore, is disbelief and 
turning aside from God. Even as 
on the contrary, the root and source 
of all ri^teousness is faith."— -Zm- 
ther. " When sin is ripened in the 
heart by unbelief, the external act 
of disobedience soon follows. This 
Is the light in which the nature of 
sin is to be considered according to 
this its true magnitude — whereby wo 
all are ruined." — Ltither. Obsbktk. 
(1.) Departure from the written word 
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7 And li the ejos of them both t 
that they were naked : and they si 
made themselves aprons. 



■e opened, ■ and they know 
eil fig'lciivea together, and 



of God, involves, also, departure 
from the Personal Word of God. 
The Spirit {saya CliriBt,) shnll eon- 
vinee men of sin, becanse they he- 
Uevenotonme,{Jolinl0:9.') (3.) The 
intellect, the aSfectioiis, ana the will 
were all iuvolvad in the sin. Man, 
HB a rational and responsihle being, 
was created it free agenf—thongb., in 
hia oripnal holinaas, he had a bias 
to what is good. He was so consti- 
tuted as to be liable to temptation 
and mn through this freedom of the 
will. Satan, and not God, was the 
esternai cause of man's temptation, 
(James 1 : 13-15,) God did not in- 
terpose to prevent this, becanae He 
had, from eternity, a plan of redemp- 
tion which shoidd display His infi- 
nite grace in the Second Adam, with- 
out doing violence to the moral con- 
stitution of the fliat Adam. Instead 
of objecting now that God lias per- 
mitted sin to come into the world by 
Adam, we ought to rejoice in the 
fact that He has proclaimed a free 
and full sftlTation by the Second 
Adam: and that through fflm, we 
are promised infinitely more of glory 
and hleBaedneeB than our first lather 
lost. Though we fell in Adam, we 
may rise by Ciith to a higher estate 
in Christ — may become one with 
Him— raemboTs of His body, of Hia 
flesh, and of Hia bones, and enter 
into the joy of our Lord. " God did 
not create man without a possibility 
of sinninff," says Peter Ma^rtyr, " be- 
, cause Buch a state would not be stat- 
able to the nature of any rational 



IB infirm and feeble — 
and not entirely one with the Di- 
vine rule, else he would be God. 
Grace, indeed, could confirm him in 
liolinasa; but this would be better 
appreciated on account of such a fal- 
lible s' ■ 



7. The immediate effect of this 
transgression upon the fijlen piur is 
here noted. It was, first of all, in 
the direction of knowledge wliich 
they had so wickedly aspired afte/, 
in contempt of God and His law, 
Th6 eye> of them loth %o&re opffned-^ 
unclosed, (as Satan had promiaed, tb. 
6,1 — and tkeff toieto — in the aenae in 
which they iutA not known it before, 
(eh. 3 : 35,) — that ftiey were naked. 
They felt the shame of that naked- 
ness, (Rev, 3 : 18,) which had car- 
ried with it no sense of shame in 
their innooeney. They knew now 
their nakedness as a guilty esposed- 
neas to Divine wrath — aa a reason 
why -they should hide ttemiSelveB 
from the presence of the Lord God, 
even ^ter they had covered th^ 
bodily nakedness with fig-leaves. 
See Ps, 84 : 5. Sin brings misery— 
in angniah of conscience, and a dis- 
tre^ng sense of shame. Henceforth 
fellen man needs to have a con- 
science sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ — purged from dead works to 
serve the Hvmg God, (Heb. 9 : 14.) 
A plan of atonement mimt satis^ 
jus&ce, not merely because justice is 
the essenceof God's Iaw,but because 
justice is also represented in the con 
science of mau himself, which ia alao 
a dim transcript of that law. With- 
out this satisfaction there can be no 
peace. The shame, however, did not ' 
lead them to repentance. IT Thep 
eeweA jig-leaoes together. Bathenv- 
TheyfaMeTtedtogetMrfig^ami. The 
term here used conveys no such idea 
as the use of sewing implements. It 
means they pJaftea, or fastened to- 
getJter the leaves. This was a nat. 
uKil device. They could thus make 
themselves girdka of the leavea 
twisted togethei^-a broad wreath of 
tbem to lasten around their loins. 
Thus man's attempt is first to cover 
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S And tliey heard '' the voice of the Lokd God walking in the 
g;irden in the cool of tho day : and Adam and his wife ' hid 
tliemselves from the presence of the Lokd God amongst the trees 
of the garden. 

his own shama. Bat herein he 
tiliea tliat it needs to bo covered, and 
he 13 to find that God Tina a better 
covering for him. The abins of 
Blititt victims are provided for Mm, 
and they speak of sacrifice and blood 
as accessary, (vs. 31,) " He that cov- 
orctli his sins shall not proBper," etc. 
Wtat flimsy leaves an 
foe sin I What filthy „ . ... 
lig^teousneases for a covering I (lea. 
"^ "- ■"' aaih.bad 



'mora 



a. Had III 



Ch. 3 : 8-14. 



B flash had 
r.l^lmSt- 



~Sou 



8. Such a frail covering of their 
own could not avail thont wlian 
Qod'B voice was heard. "Moses 
here relates that whicli manifestly 
remains in human nature, and may 
be clearly discerned at tie present 
day. The difference between good 
and evil is engraven on the hearts 
of all. (Hem. 3: IS.) OaMn. H The 
•ooiae. The Personal Word oi Qod 
was the agent in the creatloa. And 
here it was the voioe walldng diioiU — 
aa a personality, or the sound i^avrj) 
of His footsteps, or rustling of shrub- 
bery where He moved, Onk. — Tha 
■wice of the word of the Lord. But 
most probably there ws* an audible 
utterance aiid a visible presence, 
from which the guilty p^r hid away. 
Some refer it to thunder, and nnder- 
stand ihe.iBalMng to mean the wax- 
ing louder and louder of that sound. 
But it is the Lord God in the ohar- 
ai-.tor of Judge. See 1 Kings 14 ; 6 ; 
3 Kini^ 8 : 33. Yet no harslinegs or 
severity is here. The change was 
not in God, but in themaelves and 
their relation to Him. "^ Jhthe aaoi 



of the day. Heb., In the mnd oftlie 
day. The term here used for mnd 
is the word for Spirit. It is usually 
understood here of the evening, aa 
the time of the cooler air after the 
sun has sot. The narrative may re- 
fer to the same threefold aspect of tho 
Godiiead as Bjppears in the creation 
by tha Word and the Spirit. Oahnn 
says, " A notable symbol of the pres- 
ence of God was in that gentle 
breBEe." Gha/rdin, says that among 
Ihe Persians the evening breeae is 
still called "the mnd (^ tha day," 
{Voi. iv., p. 48.) TT Sid thentaelees. 
It was not that God had, aa yet, de. 
nounced His wrath that they fl.ed 
away. It was the shrinking away 
of their own ahame, remorse and 
fear. It was all from conscious guilt. 
So sin drives us to shua God — to 
seek escape from His notice, and 
from His presence, and even from 
His iavor. Even when we hear the 
gospel voicu of Him who went about 
doing good we shun it and cannot 
've its glad tidings, heeanae we 
ie!d by this instinctive dread of 
God which belongs to the sense of 
sin. So the wicked servant in the 
parable, "I knew thee that thou 
art an hard man, etc., and I was 
afraid aad went and hid thy talent 
in the earth," (Matt. 35 : 35.) But 
how rainons to flee where there is no 
escape. How foohsh to flee where 
there is offered mercy. T Amongst 
the trees. Lit,, In the ^mdst of the 
trees — amongst which they had sin- 
ned. They could find only the 
memotiala of their sin, even in the 
beautiful thickets, and groves, and 
bowers of Paradise. But for their 
wicked disobedience these had all 
been theirs to enjoy. Now they 
furnish no enjoyment. They fly 
to them for a screen from God's 
^ht. 
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^ Aud the Loud God called anto Adam, and said unto him, 
Whore art thou ? 

10 And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden : " and I was 
afraid, because I was naked ; and I hid myself. 

11 And he Bajd, Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast 



9. What now was said by tlie oE- 
feaded God to the faUen pair t He 
only asked of Adam, (the head,) the 
eimple question. Where art thou? 
Doubtless Qod was come ivear now — 
was intent on aa interview with the 
fugitive -paSi — was calling them to 
occount, as their consciences plainly 
testified. This made these words so 
severe and alarming. However 
they might often have been uttered 
before, when all was peace, they 
carry with tliem and in them now, 
the terrors of judgment. So the 
word of God shall call out all sin- 
ners from their hiding-places to the 
judgment — and they sfiall seek ref- 
uge iu vain from the wrath of the 
Lamb, (Rev. 6 : 18.) Now, however, 
God graciously calls us, aud bids U3 
not feai, nor Mde away, but come to 
Him, and take refuge in Himself 
The office of the Law if 

The office o'f the 

na to the only ligl 

1:39.) The sense 

us unto Christ, not 

Thougk both 

sinned, and Eve first, Adam is first 

sought out, aa the bead of bis wife, 

and of Ma posterity. 

Obsbbve.— (1,) "These words of 
Sod show Hia love towards our fallen 
race — showing that God will seek 
after man, and will call him back, 
^ter he has sinned that He may dia- 
put« with Mm, and hear what '" " 
has t« say. All this (properly 
derstood,) was a sure signification of 
grace. For although these words 
were legal and judicial words ; yet 
they set before Adam and Eve a 
hope, by no means obscure, tKat 
tliey should not be condemned for- 




10. While the Diviae word aiad 
only " Where oH thouf" — without 
mentioning the name — Adam replies, 
knowing who ia sought. Lit. — _ 
was afraid, beewuse mtked (am) I. 
Adam s reply ia fnll of evasion, 
snfesaes not his sin, but only lua 
fear and shame at Ms bodily naked- 
The question just asked had 
given him opportunity to own. his 
sin and misery. "B'h eenae of bodily 
nakedness is indeed the aad proof of 
his nahedness of soul, that could not 
any longer bear the sight of God. 
And now fear has talten possession 
of his soul where all was peace bo- 
fore. And as " perfect love casts out 
fear," fear shows the love cast out. 
But the prodigal, in rags, ought to 
go to hia father. Thus only can he 
get the best robe, and ring, and 
shoes, and welcome. Wo are called 
by Jesus Christ to buy of Him white 
(pure) raiment that we may be 
clotbed., and that the shame of our 
nakedness do not appear," Bev. 8 :18. 
What are the fig-leaves sewn to- 
gether by ua to cover ua ia the pres- 
ence of God? God Himself must 
clothe us with clothing of His handi- 
work, (vs. 31.) 

11. The answer to Adam's eva^on 
draws out the truth— probing tho 
heart to the very depths. If Wha 
told Ihee, (lit.,) that naked (wrf) flmi,? 
Whence did you get this kaowled^ ? 
Tou who have been madly grasping 
after the tree of knowledge^'ou 
have found out this nakedness of 
youjs — and how? It was only the 
sinful act that gave them this sense 
of shame, and this fear on account 
of it. Shrinking from the presence 
of Qod, along with shame, fear, and 
falsehood is the bitter first frvit 
of wn. Herein is death, as the 
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thou eaten of the tree whereof I cormnanded thee, that thou 
shouldest not eat? 

12 And the man said, " The woman whom thou gavest to be 
with rae, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat, 

13 And the IjOEd God said unto the woman, What m tliis that 
thou hast done? And the woman said, " The serpent 1 
me, and I did eat. 



threatened aeparation from Gfod — the 
spiritual deatli, which, involves also 
the phyaieal diasolution — beS which 
carries with it the death eternal, to 
the tmrepenting and uDtenewed Kn- 
iier. Afli.ni, as yet, knew not how 
tills vary shame and fear betrayed 
him. Conscience, no longer approv- 
ing but condemnin^had begun to 
gnaw in. Ma soul. ^Maslthew eaten.? 
Thus closely is he followed up 
and forced to the acknowledgment. 
Here he is pressed with the strictest 
inquiry which calls for a definite 
answer, yea or na^. The Gr. vers,, 
" Of wlivih I (^mmandBd ikee of this 
alone m>t to eat." God would also 
force upon hia conviction the fact 
that thia transgression was the cause 
of Ms aenSB of naketoesa, and that 
he had thus, indeed, sadly attained to 
" the knowledge of good and evil." 

13. Instead of humbly confessing 
his own sin and aharae, the man 
seeks to throw the blamo on the 
woman, and on God Hiraself. "A 
lively picture of corrupt nature ia 
presented to us in Adam from the 
moment of his revolt." — CiMn. Now 
he breaks out into ooarae blasphemy. 
Aa TOttch as to say, " Had it not been 
for the woman I ahould not have 
sinned. It is all yonr own fault for 
giving me the woman to be a tempter 

same school of original sin, are too 
leady to resort to subterfugea of the 
same kind." — (Mvin,. So the natural 
heart Is found reproaching God, aa 
the author of its corrupt nature, and 
as at fault for allowing sin in the 
world ; rather tban humbly confess- 
ing the sin, and gratefully accepting 
the free salvation. " TMs is th 



feot of the law when it is bebeld 


without the gospe 
edge of grace. It 


and the knowZ- 


leada to despair 


and final impeni 
!)BSEByB. — Adam 


tence." — Luther. 




as Bye was, by the serpent. He 


took the woman to 


be Ms God. See 


1 Tim. 3 : 18, 14. 




13. God will nov 


hear the woman 


also before pronoun 
Bash and foolish 


dng the sentence. 


IS is the plea of 


Adam, He will no 


disputfl further 


with Mm, bnt turning to Eve Ho 


says, " What is tkia thou hast done f" 


He win give her. 


alao, opportunity 






with Ananias and Sapphira when 



church, (Acts S : 3, 8.) " For Adam 
was first formed, then Eve," (1 Tim. 
S ; 13.) Adam was aet up aa he.ad 
of the race, and ought to have re- 
garded God rather than make a God 
of the woman. "And Adam was 
not deceived, but the womaa being 
deceived was in the transgression," 
1 Tim. 3 : 14 She who was given 
to the man by God as an Se^, meet, 
or suitable for Mm, was allowed by 
Adam to lead him to destruction. 
1[ The serpent beguiled me. The wo- 
man caBts the l)Iam.e upon the aer- 
pent. And doubtleaa the aerpent 
was the malicious agent in the trana- 
action. She acknowledges that a 
ImUe has led her away from the ^ood 
God and Father. Bnt she palliates 
as much as to say, "If it had not 
been for the serpent whom you 
made with such beguiling powers 
and arts, I would not have sinned." 
Or, "I received from the serpent 
, what thou hadst forbidden. Tlia 
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14 And the Lokd God said p unto the serpent, Because thou 
hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of tho field : upon thy belly shalt thou go, and q dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life : 

B lima. 31 ; 29, as. qlaa.03:e5; Mic. I:1T. 



sarpent, therefore, was tho impoa- 
tor."— ('afuin.. "iBeguikd me. Led 
me astraf-^coeiyed me by flattor- 
ing lioB. But who compelled Eve to 
listen to his sediiotioiis, and to con- 
fide in them more than In the word 
of Gotlt — OaMn. This confession 
hetrajB her sin and shame. Ob- 
BEBVB. — Gud has appointed a day 
for a public and final jnd^ent of 
Jill men, that all may be judged in 
righteonsneas, and ttiat He may be 
fully vindicated before the univeiBe, 
(Acts. 17 : 31.) 

14. God speaks to the eerpent in 
very different lauguage from His 
calls of tenderness to Adam and 
Eve. He pronounci^ at once npon 
the tempter the senteuco of judg- 
ment. — Luther. " This was because 
in the animal there was no sense of 
Bin, and because fo the deyil He 
would hold out no hope for par- 
don." — OaMn. The curse which 
here is directed upon the sarpent 
reaches farther, and is meant to ter- 
minate upon Satan himself. It was 
fulfilled symbolically upon the ani- 
mal, and whether his form was de- 
graded 01 not, the human race car- 
ries everywhere an inborn aversion 
and hostility to the serpent tribe, aa 
a striking memorial of this sentence. 
The guilty pair looked upon the an- 
imal as the source of their ruin, and 
for their aakes it was needful that 
tliey slionld see the ctirae visited upon 
the agent of the temptation. It was 
-'-- right, every way, that the ani- 



mal should ba cursed 

count for having se: 

into transgression. 

ground ia cursed for 

And " the whole cresi 

and travaDoth in pau 

the adoption — the redemption o^ our 

bodieBr(Eoin.8:23.) %Owrmd{art) 



served to lead him 
Hven the 

groaneth 



thou, ete. At first " the serpent was 
more sabtle than all the beasts of 
the field," (Goii. 3 : 1.) Now he is 
cursed above, (fa from) them. The 
idea is not that he was to be more 
cursed than the otliet animaJs, 
(though the particle has commonly 
this comparative force,) but ho was to 
be distinguished among tho animals 
by this curse. It isso — that the ser- 
pent ia shunned and battled with by 
the other animals. Obsbbvis. — God 
here evidently takes part against 
the serpent, and thus plainly indi. 
purpose of redemption. 



hitherto walked ii 
ture — at least with head and neck 
erect — and that this mark of degra^ 
dation was now set upon the form 
of the animal seipent— that it should 
crawl entirely prostrate. Others 
think that its natural condition was 
now converted into a disgi'aee and 
punishment. But it could be only 
a token of Divine displeasure lor the 
salte of mankind; unless we may 
suppose that the animal who was ao 
eminently subtle, possessed such in- 
telligence before the fall, aa to feel 
the degradation — and that it was 
now lowered in the order of being. 
Besides, here was a prophetic inti- 
of the victory which is 



invf 



15, o- 



e Old S 



pent, which is the Devil, even Satan, 
As extending through the animal 
serpent to the devil, it would espreea 
the humiliation, and contempt, and 
ehame which should fall upon him. 
Bom. 16:30, "And the God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under yont feet 
shortly." T[ Bust sJtait thou eat. 
Boihart understands that, because it 
creeys upon the ground it takes the 
dust with its thod. {Mw. i., ch. 4.) 
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15 And I will put enmity between thee and tbe woman, and 
between ■■ thy seed and a her seed: ' it shall hi~ame thy head, and 
thou sbalt bruise hia heel. 



Isaiah, -wleii descrililng the new cre- 
atioa of tlinga under Christ says 
that dust BhalTba the serpent's meat; 
Isa. 63 : 35. " Thine enemies shall 
Kck the imt" is expressive of ntter 
vanquishment. (See Micah 7 ; 17.) 
■Luther thinks that we are here 



pent is entirely changed since the 
fall. Ana this would seem to agree 
with the narrative foregoing where 
he is represented as attractive and 
faadnating. IT AU tTui Hays of thy 
Hfe. Perpetually, until he shall be 
east into the lake of fire, Matt. 
25:41,43; Rev.l3:9; 30:10. 



PART II. 

From the First Promise to tlie Flood. 



§ 15. The First Phomise off a carried out, and with 
MBfisiAH— Cmtsjji UPON THB Wo- Eults to " the seed of the 
MAN AND THE Man. Ch. 8: 15-19. Some take the phrase, 

15. The curse is now extended so as 
plainly to apply ^so to the devil, and 
BO as to become a promise to luan- 
Irind. The natural enmity which 
exists between the human race and 
the serpent race, is a type, in out- 
ward nature, of the higher trutii— 
and ought to be a reminder of it to 
men. As this was spoken as a curse 
ftgmnst the tempter, it was plrJnly in 
favor of the woman, and was so far 
an encouragement as to the result. 
The seducer had appeared In the 
form of a serpent, (when the serpent 
was as an angel of light,) and the 
friendship of that tempter had proved 
ruinous to the race. But these rela- 
tions were to be reversed. EnwMy 
slioold take the place of that fatal 
friendship. This should extend to 
the respective races, showing the 
far-reaching results. If Betwsen {ley 
seed. Wicked men and devils. This 
;ted the whole race 

nan also. Tlie general idea is 

n— that between these respective 

s this mutual hostiility should be 



eral. This is the widest sense. But 
It is not strictly true that t^ the 
human lamily nave kept up this 
enmity against Satan ; and it is not 
the human race as such which dee- 
troys &itan. " For this purpose the 
Son of God was manifested that He 
might dratroy the works of the 
devil," 1 John 3 ; 8. This He has 
alrea^ done virtually by His oro^. 
(See Heb. 3 : 14.) " He spoiled princi- 
palities and powers, and made a show 
of them openly triumphing over them 
in it," Col. 3 ; IS. Though the king- 
dom of light should at length tri- 
\miph over the kingdom of darkness, 
yet a person is here referred to. 
"He," the personal pronoun, which 
is sometimes used aa a title of God, 
as against ido's, who are not person*, 
but things. "Art not thou He?" 
Jer. 14:33. Bishop Horaley sug- 
gests that the phrase, "seed of m 
woman," fixes the reference to 
Christ, as it no where else ocoura, 
and He was most peculiarly " tlie 
tied of the woman," as He had a 
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tniaaa mothet und no Imraan father. 
" It 13 Biagular to find that thia 
pie phrase, coining in naturally and 
inddontally in a sentenue uttfli-ed four 
thousand years before t!ie Clirifitian 
era, and penned at least fifteen hun- 
dred yeara before Christ's advent, 
deseribeB, exactly and literally. Him 
who was made of woman without 
the mterventdon of man, that He 
might destroy the works of the 
devil." — Miirphy. All the wicked 
of oor race are the seed of the ser- 
-pent, (Matt. 13 ; 38 ; John 8 : 44.) and 
they ijl shall have their lot with the 
devil and his angels (Matt. 25 ; 41,) 
if they coniinne incorrigible and nn- 
heJieviug. And all the good have 
an afGuity with Christ, and shall 
share with Him. in His glory and 
joy. Christ and His people are often 
referred to in the Prophets as a com- 
ples Person — Head and membeiB, 
Ho shall conquer Satan and his 
hosts, (ie&. 43 : 1.) Jesus Christ is 
the Head of the body. He is ex- 
pressly "the seed," as Paul has 
shown, (Gal. 3 : 16, IB.) t Jt ?M ; 
6n(isg;_ .Litera)ljj_ " Hb s/uUl/' tie. 
Ss'jct the pMaonar~DeIK^ier was 
not clearly set forth ; though Eve 
seems to have been led to expect a. 
son as the Promised One, (Gen. 4 : 1.) 
This PTOtevangdium — or first gospel 
— took its shape from the immediate 
circumstances, and it is clothed in 
the drapery of the scene, so as to he 
intelligible to those of that time, 
while it wonld stand on record to be 
developed in its deeper sense, after- 
Wnrds, in the advancing light of the 
gospel. Christ, fie Meesi^.^was 
afterwardy trorg^s BncEly iet forth. 
The promBea~sc5r^;^^gte3jo 

tft-~tHB'"KaHI?~or"JuaSE^hen, at 
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forwEid lo the Chief Head of the 
raoe"^^Tlre — Ssiond— TidSni '— Jeena 
CnJist. The personal seed — the ser- 
vant of Jehovah — the coming one- 
s'^ sSoB brwise thee (tw to the) head. 
So fatal against Satan should be 
the rK>wer of Christ as Mediator 
and Redeemer. As the serpent ia 
destroyed by crushing the head 
where its poison lies, so Cliriet 
would trample upon Satan bo as to 
crush his poisonous powers in the 
earth, and give His church victory 
over Satan's hosts. "The God of 
peace ^all bruise Satan under yijur 
feet shortly," (Bom. 16 : 20.) Satan 
is to be bound and cast into the lake 
of fire, (Bev. 20 : 10.) Christ behold 
Satan as lightning lall from heaven, 
(Lake 10 : 18.) He is called " the 
prince of this world," and is ju^ed, 
or condemned, (John 16 : 11.) f Se 
shaU brvike. Some editions of the 
Vnlgato read, she ; and this is pleaded 
by the papacy aa referring to the 
ViROiN Mabt — by whom, indeed, 
they have crowdrf out Chiist and 
are leagued with Satan. 1[ An^ 
fTtou lihatt bruise him ((w to th£) heel. 
Thia is the temporary and remote 
power which Satan was to have over 
the church—-" the body of Christ," 
but onlymJ)S-j?Ste'w4^. not at 
hesitr Thns he was allowed to 
afHict Christ in the flesh as his great 

itagonist, tempting Him, And 
bmising Him, departmg iirom Him 
■" ' only " for a season," (Luke 
.1.) Thus he would worry and 
annoy His people with afSictioiis, 
temptations, and persecutions. But 
it should be at the /!««?— passingly — 
and where the wound is most harm- 

ss, and least of all Mai. 

Observe. — (1.) Though Adam and. 

ve. did not fnlly understand the 
promise, aa we suppose, at first, it 
was couched In such terms as to be 
most inteUi^bJe to them, and the 
general sense of it was apparent. 
We may reasonably infer from the 
sequel of the history that they em- 
braced the promise by faith — as Abel 
did— in their household, (Heh. 11 : 4.) 
(3.) Satan hod fallen and been con- 
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16 Unto the ivoman he said, I wiU greatly multiply thy sor- 
row and thy conception ; " in sorrow thou shdt bring forth chil- 
dren 1 "^ and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall ^ rule 
over thee. 

17 And unto Adam he said, J Because thou hast hearltenea 
unto the voice of thy wife, * and hast eaten of the tree, » of which 
I commanded thee, saving, Thou shalt not eat of it: '• cursed is 
the ground for thy sake; " in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life ; 

uPa. «:8; laa. IStS: 81 !Si John 18: 21; ITlm. a:lB. i7cb,4:T. .1 Cor. 11: 3; 
14:M!Bpll. B:M, M,a4i ITira. 2; II, 19; Tit,2:0i LPeiccS:! B,(l. y I Snin. 15.23; 



daranei befora. Bat now this carse 
is proaomiced upon Mm for tte aako 
of our fliBt parenta and their race, to 
show ttat he is God's enemy as well 
as man's — and to make us rejoice in 
Mm who was to come. " They hoar 
God declare that He has put them 
into tho ranka of a constituted army 
agiunst their condemned foes, aad 
that too with the hope of an Al- 
mighty help which the Son of God 
— the seed of the woman — should 
bring unto Uiem." — Luther. See 1 
John S : 13 ; Lnfce 3 : 31. 

18. Unto the jnoman, eta. What- 
erer curse is now denounced against 
the woman, hope has already sprang 
np to mitigate the penalty. After 
such a aeatenCB against the enemy, 
the race needs not -despair. Liter- 
ally, Mulfipiying ImU miatvply thy 
sorrow, Bla.,—ImS amely, {or great- 
ly,) mulUpls, ele. She should have 
sorrow and p^n aa a mother, yet she 
should still retain her ses— still be 
a woman and a mother — «Jid what 
is most and best, she should be a 
mother with reference to the prom- 
ised seed. Though she should have 
sorrows peouhar to her sex, yet this 
would be only in order la the coming 
of the Promised Dehverer through 
her. Here, we see, there was a bless- 
ing along with the curse. T And 
tky desire {ahull be) to thy hiu£>a ' 
ete. Similar language is used 
Cain in regard to his birthriglit 
superiority over Abal, (ch. 4 : 7,) and 
tho meaning seems to be — Thou 
sh4t look u£toth2J)Ha|iand— recog- 



nize him aa superior and be subject to 
him. So Sarah caUed Abraham lord. 
The huaband is head of the wife as 
Christ is Head of the church, (Eph. 
5 : 33.) She who was given to man 
from bis own aide as part of himself, 
and a help suited for him, became 
Ms immedlat© tempter, and now she 
is to be "the weaker veasoi," and 
her glory is to be in her dependence 
and truatful confidence. This is 
thought by some to include rather a 
prediction of that servile, degraded 
condition to which the aes should he 
reduced, ds it has been in the East. 
But, doubtless, it looks also to the 
altered condition of things in which 
the woman was to be reminded, 
by her secondary position, of her 
priranry part In the first transgres- 
rfon. Christianity has always ele- 
vated the female sex, but the Scrip, 
ture haa nevM" claimed tor them an 
equal share in government. 

17. Adam is now sentenced last, 
as he was lost in the transgresMoul 
Adam is cursed for yielding to the 
temptation, and is not excusable be- 
cause tempted, (James 1 : 13-15.) 
But it is plain that not only he but 
liis descendants with him are cursed, 
Tliis waa juat and i^ght according to 
that constitution by which all the 
race may be viewed aa in the loins 
of their first father. But aa it was 
only cons tructively their personal act, 
God haa been pleased to place the 
sentence of the race on the ground 
of a legal imputation, accounting it 
as if it hud been their personal act 
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18 ^ Tlionia also and thistles shall it brir 
s thou Shalt eat the herb of the field : 

19 fin the sweat of thy face ehalt thoa eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : b for dust 
thoK ari, and '' unto dust ahalt thoa return. 



a. S:12: B 



with the 

natural cnnstitution by whioli tliey 
are one with, Adam. And 8o over 
agiunst this He is pleased to set to 
the account of aO helievera the fitt- 
ifihed work of Christ, as though it 
were personally tlieir work. And 
this, in connexion witli that spiritual 
conetitulion by which they are ma^e 
one with Christ. 1[ Sasl heark- 
ened. Adam's esouse is here refer- 
red to, and shown to he vain. He is 
condemned because he hearlimed to 
her iioiee instead of to the voice of 
God, IT Oursed (ii) the ground for 
thy take. A great change poaaed 
upon the earfli. No longer was 
Adam to till a faradiae. The curse 
upon the groaad really fell upon him, 
(va. 18,) and all hia labor and toil 
iiind him of hia own griev- 



Tettl 



ous fall. Ho \ 

labor and sorrow 

labor carrietl In 

blessing for the fallen 

man, as fallea, idleneaa and indolence 

are the greatest 

18. Thorns, etc. Heb., Thorn and 
thistle, (collectively.) This shall be 
the spoulaneoua product of the 
earth. If To thee — instead of all the 
fruits of Paradiae, (Heb. 6 ; 8.) And 
often thy greateat toil shall get only 
a baro anbsistenee. If Thoii alieUt 
eat the herb of the field. This may 
be understood aa a promise that the 
field shall nevertheless yield its 
herbs for his food — or as part of the 
curse — that he shall come down so 
low aa to eat like the brutes the 
herbage of the- field, instead of all 
tiie choice fruits of Paradise. 

19. In the siBsai, ete. The Divine 



I shall get their food by their 



thatn 



toil. So said the apostles, " If any 
would not work, neither shonld he 
eat," (2 Thess. 3:10,) But Isibor 
though compulsory is also toalth- 
ful, and gives employment to the 
mind, so as to conduce to the high- 
est happiness. The sleep of the la- 
boring man is sweet, (Eccl. 5 : 13.) 
And a bles^ng is pronounced upon 
the laborers in Christ's cause, for 
they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them, (Kev. 14 ; lii.) 
Yet this sentence inclndes all the 
sorrows and pains and sweating toils 
to which men are subject in gaining 
a livelihood. And it is meant that 
our daily and hourly troubles and 
hitfdships and privations should re- 
mind us of our sin. Bat labor is 
honorable, and not to be despised, 
now under the gospel of Christ, who 
made labor and sorrow saersd and 
sweet, and turned the curse into a 
blessing. This applies to all honest 
labor, and not to nuabandiy alone. 
V Bread. A general temj for food. 
^ Tin thoxi return. Here is the great 
leading item of the curse — death. 
And all along, the man, in his daily 
labors, is returning to the ground.' 
He has become mortal by sin, and 
he must be in some sense a, laborer 
till death. Yet death itself, th^tgh 
given here as a curse, is converted 
by Christ into a blessing to his peo- 

Ele. So he bruises Satan in the very 
«id. Death ia now to them the 
only avenue to eternal life and 
blessedness, when all these labors 
shall have an end. It is only tUl 
then. TThus death becomes our mist 
happy exchange of worlds, and all 
that are Christ's sleep in Jeeua, and 
he ffuards their dost as precious, 
IT Mr. A reason is aadgned whj 
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e Eve, because slie was the 



20 And Adam called his wife's 
mother of all living. . , , t r- a i 

21 Uato Adam also antl to his wife did the Loud (aoei malie 
coats of skiEs, and elothefl them. 



fka body is to return to.tJie ground, 
'bccanse maji was made of the dust 
of the ground, (Gen. 2-. 7.) Eecles. 13. 
Though Bpiritnal aud eternal death 
are not mentioned here, they are im- 
plied — in. aU the shame and fear and 
remorse and lalsehood. It ia plain 
that if Adam had not Binned, he and 
tlie race, who had their trial in liim, 
. -would have lived foreter, (va. 33.) 

Obsbrvb.— We see that aa the 
race was in Adam, ho it sinned ia 
him, ajid fell with him in his firat 
transgression. It is not a condem- 
nation merely for Adam's sin, which 
we suffer, a* if we had been entirely 
without implication in it,_but we are 
counted as having acted in our first 
father. This was the divine consti- 
tution, and infinitely just and good. 
No one of us could feirly complain of 
OUT repraaentative's fiicilities and op- 
poltuniticB in this probation of the 
race. Who shall claim that he him- 
self would have done hotter, or would 
now do better, standing in Adam's 
place, tlian Adam did for him. Some 
argue that the death denounced as 
the curse of sin was simply physical 
death, and that the opposite, namely, 
Hfe, undying existence, was the re- 
ward of obedience ; and that accord- 
i ngly the wicked are to be annihilated. 
But 1, annihilation is not " everlasl^ 
ing punishment," which the wicked 
Bie to suffer. It is rather a release 
from punMiment, by blotljng 
out of existence. It is the cessation 
of punishment by the 
existence. 3. Life, as mi 
is not necessarily a reward, for 
existence may be miserable, and will 
be If it have in it no spiritual life, 
something higher and better than the 
phyeical esistence. Hence as spirit 
ual life, in the lilteness and favor of 
God, is the reward of obedience, so 
spiritual death, in alienation fi'om 
0od, is the fruit of di! 



thei. 

may look for the 
upon him by the ci 
feith and bojie. 
called his wife's 
." (ch. 3;S4,) 
relation to man. 



It speaks of 
) had already 

t,) to de^gnate her 
I. Now he calls her 

e, expressive of her 

relation as just revealed in the 
lise. He calls her name fnti 
(Hftvah) Ess (Ct. Ufe) and the rea- 
son is asragned, whether by Moses or 
by Adam, probably the latter, be- 
came «Ae vim tfte foather of aU IMag. 
This ifl t"^" «m-ft*Hfl!ftn of Adam a ' 



constituted mother of the living seed, 
by whom the victory over death was 
to be achieved. " In Him was life." 
"I am the Life," "the Besurrection 
and the Life," "the Bread of Life." 
"He that livqth (after death over 
death,) and hath the keys of hell and 
of death," (Rev. 1 : 18.) It was as 
yet only an indistinct conception of 
the promised seed, but that Eve 
should be the mother through whom 
should come the victorious " seed of 
the woman." She is the life-mother, 
the mother of all living ones. The 
Pers. and Baad. read, "of all m- 
tMgent hmnga." But rather, of all 
the ming ones, to the spiritual sense. 
And however indistinctly Adam may 
as yet have comprehended this, in its 
fulness, the name expresses Ma faith 
in the great Messianic idea, widit 
stands on record to be opened in ita 
deeper meaning by the advancmg 
light of the Old Testament gospel. 
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22 % And the Lord God said, '• Behold, the man is become as 
one of 113, to know good and evil. And non-, lest he put forth 
his hand, != and take also of the tree of life and eat and live for 
ever : 



since their sectence. The Lord God 
made coats of skins; literally, gaive 
eoais. The term moans commonly 
to appoint, ordadn. This is bo par- 
ticularly recorded to show that it was 
by divine direction, and in connex- 
ioE with the events just narrated. 
It can Bcaicely be doubted tlutt the 
s kins were those of animals, ap^pint- 

rai^'^as't'o'signify to them their 
needof the propitiation. which alone 
conld cover sin, and take away shame, 
and which was to come by the death 
of the Lamb of God — the Prince of 
Lite. Si nce the fall, this hlood- ahed- 

tEr awrM r Mfe rina-. 8o_vrejj.d 

And there is no leoord of the firat in- 
stitnfion of sacriiiceB, if not here. 
And nowhere would it be so natural 
t this very point. Hero by this 






.. of animal sacrifices, 

they had a further intimation than 
before of the plan of Balvatjon, and 
here thoy woidd got' an idea of the 
necessary and blMsed applicatioa of 
the benefits to themselves, by put- 

M .1,. „..;„., ^g clothmg to cover 

. So Christ invites, 
3 buy of Him white 
raiment, that we may be clothed, 
etc. Rev. 3 : 18. The charm of this 
too is that it is God's plan. Christ 
Is the Lamb of G^. God cloOi^d 
them, laa. 61 : 10. 

22. Lo, Uie man haa^eeame. Some 
take this to mean, " Behold, the man 
has set himseK np as God." As the 
temptor wickedly suggested that he 
should be as God, to know good and 
evil, this is what man aimed at, 
and became at heart. Or, the Lord 
God calls attention to the condition of 
Adam in the hght of Satan's false 



promise. As though he had said, 
"Lo, see what man Tijj b now attain- 
ed. This js the sense in which the 
man has become as one of us— to 
know good and evil." Or it is a con- 
trast here drawn with his unfallen 
estate ; Xo, the man vkM oa otie i^f 
■m, to know good and eml; and now 
lest, etc. These are the commonly 
received views of the passage. 
This verse may be better imder- 
stood by regarding its close relation 
to the preceding. Jehovah had just 
now signified to the fallen pair the 
method of His grace, by ■vicailoua 
blood-shedding, and clothing with the 
victim's skin. And now, upon this 
significant symbohcal tranaactien. 
He regards the man as having ac 
cepted the proffered atonement, and 
as having thus become an heir of 
the promises. Behold the man eloth- 
a, and in Ms right mind. He has 
ideed, now by grace, become what 
atan falsely promaed — as God. 
Beloved, now are we the sons of 
!od." He is partaker of the divine 
nature," and has put on the new man, 
which is " renewed in knoiMedge, after 
the image of Him that creat^ him." 
Col. 3 : 10. The man sees, in the 
slain sacrifice, the expiation promis- 
ed ; and in the clothing of skins, ha 
accepts by Mth the sacrificial pro- 
— ■-"— as the only covering for his 
And now God, in His Kedemp- 
imo, Jehovah, passes upon the 
repentant and behoving Adam this 
verdict of acceptance. 

this altered dispensation of grace in 
Christ Jesiffl, it is no longer allowed 
to man to take the sacrament ap- 
pointed imder the economy of works. 
" Leal he put forth hie hamd and taicg 
of the tree of Mfe, and eat and ^far 
ever f lest he seek fo Uve any more 
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23 Therefore ilio Loed God sent liim fortli from the garden of 
Eden, ' to till the ground from whence he was taken. 



by the works of the law, instead of I 
l^ tke hearing of fiiith ; therefore, 
he must be put forth from that nat- 
ural garden of Bden, bo as to attain 
by grace through Mth to the spirit- 
ual pfliTadise of God above, (Eev. 
3 : 7.) ^u3 the man would be shut 
up unij> the faith — escladed from a 
system of salvation by works, and 
made to feel his entire dependence 
on Him who is "the Way and the 
Truth and the Life." Bat this Is 
the man Adam in his individual 
character, and no longer in his rep- 
resentative eapadty. Tet all hy the 
like f^th may live. (See Dr. Gand- 
Ikh and MoDoTMld.) This view will 
be more apparent if we consider, 1. 
The oonnesion in which this lan- 
guage is spoken, not immediately 
after the fall, and as a part of the 
sentence, but immediately after the 
clothing of skins, and as part of 
the fruits of redemption. 3. It re- 
fers to the man la his individual ca- 
pacity, and not to the race. 3. It is 
followed by an exclusion fhim the 
seal of the covenant of works, which 
is now supplanted by the covenant 
of grace. 4 It occurs after Adam 

fave the name to Me, which signi 
ad his faith, calling her the mothe 
of all living-. 6. It is said, He is be 
. come aa one of us. Here is the coun 
cil of grace at the new creation, as a 
the old creation, cb. 1, brin^g b 
view the different persons in th 
Godhead. And here the man is saii 
to have become aa one of vs. AMng 
miderstands that this refers to the 
second person of the Godhead and 
hints of the God-man, and of the like- 
,0 Christ. • 



It V 
and merciful procedui 
of God to drive our fin 
the pirden of Eden, 
beyond the reach and eveu ijuu wgut 
of the tree of life, that they might 
■ 3l how helpless and hope- 



st parents from 
to place them 



1 was their condition, eicept for 
promise of the Saviour ; thatthej' 
{ht be shut up 1w a ^mple reh- 
le on Him as the only way to re- 
ar the Me they had forfeited, and 
thus look longingly for the promised 
seed of the woman. See Gordon. 
As Adam had forfeited the life of 
which this tree of life was the sign, 
had forfeited all right to the sa- 
cramental partaking of it, and was 
therefore justly excommunicated 
from the paradise. The Divine ap- 
pointment had been that life immor- 
tal was to be enjoyed in connexion 
with the partaking of this tree as 
[be symbol and sacramental seal of 
the covenant : and here is simply 
God's declaration that this covenant 
has been broken by man, and this 
constitution is to be broken up. The 
ohuioh in Paradise is no more. It 
was not the mere eatiai|p)f that tree 
that could give immortal life, for it 
had been p^taken by them, and yet 
death had ensued by sin. God would 
also now exclude man fix>m that 
wliich might be a viJn confidence to 
him, and a delusive hope in the out- 
ward sign. 

33. Therefore. To abolish that 
original constitution, and to declare 
the covenant of works void by the 
iall of nmn, the Lord QoA eoM Mm 
oiit—amit him forth from the gwrden 
of Edm— {drove him. <yvt, vs. 34,) by 
iorce — however reluctantly they 
might leave i1^-io tiU the ground. 
This was the Divbie appointment, 
that Instead of tilling the rich and 
terljle garden of Paradise, he should 
by hard labor till the ground out- 
^de of the garden — me outside 
ground, or region where he had been 
created, and from whence he was 
taken to be placed in Paradise, Ob- 
serve.— (1.) There was mercy even 
in this expulsion from the gardun ; 
for living forever now in this iiailea 
I estate of wn and misefy would huTa 
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24 So he drove out tlie man : and lie placed "at the east of 
the garden of Eden " chevubims, and a flaming sword which 
turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life. 

mcH.eiS. nFs.lU:l! Heb.IiT. 

butes or the most exalted agenciea 
in comtonation witih. hamanity. In 
this wondrons, comples Person, there- 
fore, would be dimly Hbadowed forth 
the Ood^man — " the Lion of the tribe 
of Jndah.." So in the temple God 
had His seat between the cherubim. 
His visible presence in a cloud was 
Beated on their wings over the mer- 
cy-seat. So Qod wns there at the 
gate of Eden to commune with fall- 
en man from between the cherubim, 
the symbols of His incarnata pres- 
ence. The human iace, among those 
features of most exalted attributes, 
would be a symboiio representation 

and of the glory to which man should 
attain througli Him. In the visions 
of John we find a further develop- 
ment of the idea belonging to these 
same cherubic forms. The four liv- 
ing creatures, unhappily rendered, 
" the four beasU," appeal in the iieav- 



been only the cnree of Ca«i infinitely 
pioioaffeil,(oh.4:15,16.) (3.)Though 
the Ikllen pair were driven out from 
the garden, they were driven out 
ctoiA^d— provided with the clothing 
which God gave them, as symbolical 
of a vicarious rwhteausness. 

31 So, etc The act of expulsion 
ia here repeated. TT Th^ eherubim — 
(atid he placed, lit., caused to dweS fA6 
i^,erul>ira, and ^e jbeming sword imi- 
f aiding ^»df to keep the way of the 
treeo/Ufe.) Thisword--'— -•'■"-- 



tv^u 



eOld 



chiefly in the plural, more rarely m 
the wngular. Here it is tlie cher^iH'm 
as something already linown, though 
the word first occurs here. The use 
of the term symbolloally would Im- 
ply the existence of the real crea^ 
tures ; either as a complex person, 
or perhaps only in the constituent 
animal types named. EVom. the use 
of the verb shakan, conveying the 
idea oishe/dnak, as the visible mani- 
festation of the Divine presence, we 
understand that the place of divine 
worship was shifted from within 
the garden to the outside. But 
though outside, it was at the gate. 
Here they appear as mediating be- 
tween the tables of the law endosed 
in the ark and the shekinah, or visible 
presence of God enthroned above 
their folded wings. This would 
seem therefore to have been here a 
symbol of the Divine human pres- 
ence. These may have been living 
glorious symbohcal 
Lzekiel they appeared 
in. As regards their 



foiTns. To 1 
only in vieic 
form, they w( 
the highest o 



■s and offloM of life 
The four living 
a a complex person — the 
lion, the ox, the eagle, and the man 
in one, (Eaek, 1 : 10^ as types of the 
highest animated beinga. Boom to 
have eyrabolJKed the Divine attri- 



enly st 

ship, and associated with the four 
and twenty elders. They are dis- 
tinct &om the angels, and they seem, 
along with the S.ders, to represent 
that highest style of life to which 
the redeemed church attains in 
glory, as one with Christ, Eev. B : 6- 
^' 7:11; 14;S. See also Exod. 

18; 36:1,31. Num. 7:89. Ps. 

[; 80:1; 18:10. Ezek. 1:5; 

!. 1 Kings 6 ; S3, S», 35. It ia 
now established that composite ani- 
mal forms, such as the cherubim ot 
Scripture, and what was probably a 
traditional unitation of. them — the 
winged humau-headed lions and 
hulls of Nineveh, and the sphinxes 
of " 



seni oelngs, or a state of being, in 
which were concentrated all the pe- 
culiar qualitiBS and escelloneies 
which distinguished the creatures 
entering intS the combination. — 
MrDmaicl. OreoHtmand.Fbll.'e-i'il^ 
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CHAPTEK IV. 
1 ND Adam knew Eve his wife ; and she c 
1 Cain, and said, I have gotten a man from 



Accompwiyiag this composiie being 
or BjmboUc form was tM fiamo of a 
sword lummg ilself about — tlie flaali- 
ing of a branoiBhed sword — symbolic 
of the Divine law; "the sword of 
the Bpiiit, which is the word of 
God," actively opei^ting 
flaahed and brandishea in 
with this complex, psrsonal olieru- 
bio form. This whole figure would 
represent therefore the perrnnoZ vsord 
along with the written wotH, the law 
along with the gospel. Mercy and 
truth met tc^ether, righteouanesB 
and peace kissing' each other, and 
operating in perfect tarmony, to keep 
the way of the tree of ^fe. The way 
of life was hitherto represented by 
the tree of life, as the seal of the.oov- 
enant of works. That covenant hav- 
ing been broken by man, he ia thrust 
out from the application of this seal, 
and here he sees access to it debar- 
red by this glorious cherubic form, 
accompanied with a flaming sword. 
This, however, was not only judicial, 
but merdliil. This was God's decla- 
ration, that " the way of the tree of 
life " should be guarded and preserv- 
ed, not forever to be kept^ora man, 
but to he kept also for man uniler 
the guard of the Mgliest office), wtd 
moat exalted life. This conquering 
" seed of the woman " is found open- 
ing it again to man, and esoluding 
from it " whosoever loveth aod mak- 
eth a lie," Eev. 33 ; 14, 15. Accord- 
ingly, we find the "inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, reserved 
{preserved) in heaven for us who ore 
kept (as with a mihtary guard) hj 
the power of God through faith nnto 
salvation, ready to be revealed in the 
last time," (1 Pet. 1 : 5.) And so we 
find the tree of lila again exhibited 
in the midst of the paradise of God, 
(Rev. 3:7; 33: S.) "And there shall 
be no more ourae," "To hun that 
overcometh will I give to eat of the 



tree of life." " Blessed are they that 
do His commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree of life," 
Rev. 33:14. 

Observe. — 1. There is no bint in 
this only primitive history of our 
race, that diflferent portions of the 
human family proceeded from differ- 
ent pairs of progenitors, but there is 
all (Jong the oloaroat presumption of 
only a single pair — Adam and Eve, 
from whom all mankind have de- 
scended. 

3. TheohurohofGodaireadyeKiat. 
ed in the family of Adam, and pub- 
lic worship was required and per- 
formed at an appointed place, and 
with appointed observances. 

3. It is plain from the record that 
Adam was constituted the covenant 
head of the human family, and by 
this Divine arrangement, acted under 
that covenant ft>r bis posterity also. 
And this is the more fltting,from the 
fact that he was the natural head of 
the race, and that they wore in liim, 
as being in his loins. This judicial 
constitution was not arbitrary, but 
had its basis in the natural constitu- 
tion, which was itself according to 
the sovereign plan of God. 

4. The fUl of man had been eter- 
lUy foreknown to God, and the 



Therefore God created man in order 
to display all His moral attributes, 
and to snow His grace and truth in 
the second Adam. 

CHAPTER IV. 

§ 17. Tctb two Classeb op Men 
— Cain and Abel — Saceificb 
ASO Muhdbb. Ch. 4 : 1-16. 



the history of two 
Each representing a 
er since in the world, 
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2 And slie again bace his brother Abel And Abel i 
keeper of sheep, but Cain was " a tiller of the gi'ound. 



Two opposite principles and tenden- 
cies are here esMbited at the out- 
set of our fallen Jiistoir. The q^ues- 
ticm ia still, as at the Fall, betweeo 
faith and self-sufBciency — God's plan 

1. The birth of Cain and Ahel 
probably occurred soon after the 
Fall. These births have their high- 
est importance from the promise of 
■' the woman's seed," who was to 
conquer the serpent. This is the 
first step in that lineal descent by 
which Chriat was to come. All the 
genealorf.eB, henceforth so minutely 
recorded, are important as tradng 
thelineage of Christ. The whole Old 
Testament history is but dn introduc- 
tion, to the history of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God. Luke, therefore, 
traces the genealogy of Jesus up to 
Adam, (Luke, ch. 1.) All the hopes 
of the first pair being now based 
upon their promised seed, it could 
scarcely be wondered at that Sine 
regards the birth of her first-born in 
this light. The name Casra indicates 
this, meaning jwsse«m'f?n. And this, 
in connexion with her remark at his 
birth, seems tfl be a kind of joyful 
" Mireka " of this first mother over 
her fiffit bom. ^ I h<m}e gotten (pos- 
sess,) a m/m Jehorjoh. The name 
" Jehovah.," as we have seen, is the 
redemptive name of God — that in 
which He displays Himself as the 
Coming One — He who shall be. And 
here Eve, the life-mother, says, " I 
have gotten a man, the Coming 
One," — "the seed of the woman" 
promised as the Deliverer. This 
was her natural confidence that she 
had, in the person of this male first 
born, acquired the object of her 
faith and hope. So Ps. Jvn reads, 
"Ilume gotten, a mam,, the angel of 
-■'■■■»" Bye., A man, Je/uymh. 



cle before " Jelumdh " ia the same as 
before " Cain," and is tlie fugn of the 
objective case. It is objected by 
DaSAe that if she knew that the 
MesMfli, must be Jehovah, how could 
she think that Cain was the Mesaiali, 
when she knew him to be the off 
spring of Adam." But it was as the 
seed of the woman that she looked 
for the glorious Coming One — and 
here is the first instance in which 
the name "Jehovah" is used alone 
by any of that time. Moses first 
uses it in the history in connexion 
with, MoJim, in ch, S ; 4. As Eve 
here first used the name she meant 
only the Oonmtg One, who was to be 
■;h6 woman's seed, without xinder- 
itanding the name as Moses did, and 
IS we now do, in its application to 
God alone. Bat God, it would 
appear afterwards, was graciously 
pleased to apply the name to Him- 
self—the name by which the com- 
ing I>eliverer had been previoudy 
known — thus further disoWng the 
great truth that the conqueror of the 
serpent wonld be a Divine Person. 
age, and no ordinary descendant of 
Adam. God would then be known 
not only as Elohim, but as Johovah- 
Biohim— the Redeemer God. "Then, 
also, men hegan (in the days of 
Bhqs,) to call upon the name of Je- 
hovaji." 

%. And she again bm-e. Lit,, And 
she added to bear Tda irother Abel. 
It is commonly inferred from the 
phraseology here that these were 
twins. The name AbeliB dgnificant 
also, meaning 'oairtUy. It may he 
supposed, however, with Kii/rta, that 
she soon became aware of her error, 
and called her second son Abel — 
" vanity," on this account. Or the 
name may have been Divinely or- 
dered as an incidental prediction of 
the va/nity of her fond maternal 
hopes, as to be developed in the hi^ 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



1S3 



S And in proceaa of time it came to pass, that Cain brought 
b of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lokd. 

4 And Abel, he also brought of = the firstlings of his fleet, 
and of the fat thereof. And the Loed had ^ respect unto AbeJ, 
and to hia offering : 

bNum.lS:3S. c Nam. IS: Hi Piw, 3 : B. dHeb.ll:4. 



toiy. Others think the name was 
Bi^gested by her sense of their fall- 
en condition, and of the miserj aba 
bad entailed upon her ofS^piing. 
K Keeper of eheep. Lit., feeder of a 
jfocfc-— (slioep and goats.) The re- 
spective occupations of these brothers 
in after life are now mentioned, as 
bearing on the after history. Tlie 
race was ji.o\ first in a savaa^ state, 
and only afterwards gradually ciril- 
ized. They were first in this state 
of civilization in which such dis- 
tinct and honorable callings are 
pursued. The first occupation by 
whidx the godly man is here distin- 
guished from the ungodly, is that of 
a tkephm'A. Who can fail to think 
of " the Good Shepherd," as alreaxiy 
typifying Himaelf^ in history. His 
cBUing Seems to have had aa eS^t 
in shaping his conduct. Cain was a 
"Wiee of the groujid," — a husband- 
man. It was no fault of his occupa- 
tion that Cain took so opposite a 
course from Abel. 

3. In proeeaa of time. Lit., at the 
end of the dcms. It is doubted 
whether this refers to the end of the 
week or of the yeair — to the S(Math, 
or to the time M ingathering. More 
likely this phrase denotes the Sab- 
bath — which was then the seventh 
<^y — Qie mid of tfta vieeh da^s. And 
as it is plain ttial the Sabbath was 
observed aa holy time wnee its for- 
mal institution by God in Paradise, 
It was doubtlees kept holy by such 
appointments of worship aa would 
distinguish the day. All the nations 
of autiquity have agreed without 
exception, in the use of saoriflees as 
ft mode of worship. And it is clearly 
traceable to this original appoint- 
ment of God. It continued four 
thousand years to be the chief 



tral feature of all Divine worship. 
It was the problem of ages, the fuil 
solution of which was not reached 
till its goal was attained in the ful- 
ness of the time, on Calvary. 1[ Cain 
hrought. There was a vital differ- 
ence in the materia] of th^e offfer- . 
ings as pTesent^^d by Cain and Abel. 
Here was already the very distinc- 
tion afterwards made in the Levit- 
ical service. The bloody sacrifice 
had ^ways in it the idea of death, 
as the desert of sin — and this pro- 
vision of an animal as a substitute, 
canied witli it the idea of a vica- 
rioos death, as required for atene- 
mont. But there was, also, an offer- 
ing, or oblaUons,Oit. mMhhah^ which 
was unbloody — mude of fiour or 
meal, and called taeat offering, 
though properly a meal ^enng. 
This was usually a thank offering — 
and was also appointed to he ofiered 
along with bloody offerings. Cain 
wouH naturally enough bring this 
kind if he had had no direction. 
Eut in the nature of the case it is 
plain that the animal sacrifice Tvas 
appointed hy God as indispensable — 
whether with or without the other. 
So we find it in the Law aBerwards, 
(Levit. 3 : 1, 4 T.) Here is, the Wood 
of " the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world," (Rev. 13 : 8. 

4. Accordingly we find Abel bring- 
ing a bloody sacrifice. This was Ms 
confeESion of iaith — that "without 
shedding of blood is no remission." 
His failh led him to bring this kind 
of offering — and his faith accompa- 
nying the act also, made the offering 
acceptable. So Paul declares, (Heb. 
11 : 3, 4,) " By &ith Abel oSbred unto 
God a more acceptable (lit., a Mler) 
saerifice (more of a saerifiee) than 
Cain." IT Of the Jwm-ngs. Tha 
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5 Bat unto Cain, and to his offering;, he had not respect And 
Cain was veiy wroth, * and his countenance fell. 

6 And the Loed said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth P and 
why is thy conntenance fallen P 



£rst-baru nnd unblemished — first and 
best. This is in the spirit o£ the 
Divine CDmiuimd and runs throngb 
the law of Moeea, (Esod. 13 : 13 ; 
Deut. 13 : 6.) H And the fat. The 
cream, of the matter God cl^ma — 
lit., the fatness of them. In the law 
it was " the fet of the inwards," — 
representing the best aETections, Ex- 
odus 39 : 13. It would seem alto- 
gether probable that these offerings 
were presented before the chembic 
form at the gate of Eden, — and that 
tills was " the presence of the Lord " 
from which Caia afterwards " went 
out," (vB. 16.) It is also probable 
that these brothers had been used to 
bring their oflerings, as divinely ap- 
pointed ; bat that now Cain departs 
from the prescribed method and 
from his own onatom — and acts the 
apostate — nnleaa we understand that 
this was their first offering — at ma- 
tnre age. Cain incurred, also, spei^al 
guilt as being the eldest — the first- 
born son. Obsbkte. — Here already 
in the second generation we find divi- 
sion of labor, and the rights of per- 
sonal property. fiSadTeapeet. Lit., 
looked to — approvingly, (ir., acce^ 
ed.) Paul declares that Chd tested 
of his (AM's) gifts, (offeringB,) Heb. 
11:4. How this testimony was given, 
we do not know. In other oases it 
was by fire from heaven sent down 
to consume the oflfering, (1 Kings 
18 : S8.) So it may have been here. 
By means of it, his sacrifice, offered 
in &ith. Abel Stained leHjiess (was 
witnessed to,) that he was Hghteous, 
GusHfied.) Heb. 11 : 4. Itisthefiiith 
of Abel that Paul ceiebrates. And 
the faith was a Mth in that which 
the sacrifice set forth — a faith ia the 
vicarious sacriflea that was repre- 
sented there as indispensable for rec. 
onoilatlon of God and man. It 



rat probable that the fiame 

Shekinah may have darted 

to consume the offering of 

Abel — signifying that the justice of 



3 satisfied in that which the 



Godw 



5. hut unto Oain, eta. This ele- 
ment of blood-shedding was that 
which Cain's sacrifice la^ed, and hi^ 
choice of such a bloodless offering, 
against the Divine roquiromont, was 
bjB open profession tliat blood-shed- 
ding was not requisite, at least for 
him. Of coarse he laolii " " 
in tho coming sacrifice, 
indispensable to rightfloi 
professed no sense of a 
nature and deserts, ajid 
the Divine provision e 
mode of reconciliation, 
his own plan against God's — hii 
reason against faith — and, of c( 
he found no room in hia ^stei 
the gospel of the Old T 
It was not that Cain's sacrifice was 
less costly than Abel's that it w^ 
incomplete — but that it lacked the 
essential element o! fmth — both as 



him. Of coar 


e he lacked the fiiith 


in tho: frtminrr 


sacrifice. 


which was 




rightflo 




professed no 










the Divine provision 


s the only 






othe n 



1 Ver^ wroth. Lit,, Jit a 
to Otdit. As we say — his auger was 
kindled. He was angty agtdnst 
God and against hia brother, as the 
friend of God. "Thus Cain, the 
first-born of tho fall, exhibits the 
first fruits of Ms parent's disobedi- 
ence in the arrogaacy and self-suffi- 
ciency of reason rejecting the aids 
of revelaijon, because they fiill not 
in with its apprehension of right." — 
Magee. And from this proud rejec- 
tion of the Divine provision, he went 
on to harbor enmity and malice, 
leading to revenge and murder. 
""'' sin because they believe not on 
(John 16:9.) 1[ ffis counts- 
efell. He became morose and 
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7 If tTiou tloest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door. And unto thee shall be his 
desire, and tliou shalt rule over him. 



hie very face the Uliumor 
rankling in bis boaom. 

0. JeSovttli, though well knowing 
the evil spirit in Cain's bosom, stoops 
to expostulate with him— most ten- 
derly urging upon tbe poor, soureii 
spirit, the oSy provision — and press- 
ing tlie grace upon his acceptance as 
tboxigli it were a merchant nv^g 
his wares. " I counsel thee to Duy 
of me." 

7. The Divine espostnlatioa refers 
to the onreasouableness of his anger 
_^nd sets fortb the case in its true 

Eht. 1[ If (AoM doeH idbH. Lit., 
thou shaU do good-^a there not 
^ng Tip — acceptanoe — the same as 
■with Abel, or, the eiKeHeney, (i- e- the 
UrthrigM above Abel wMch Cain 
had by \urth aa the elder, but which 
he felt that he had now lost,)--ajid 
if thou eluM not do good, sin {a sift 
offering) is c/roucMag at the gate. As 
much as to say, the great principle 
of the Divine administration ia holy, 
and just, and good. There is accept- 
ance to the well doer, or, as between 
yourselves, birth-iight privilege to 
you. If you will stand upon ^our 
OWE merit, as you propose, in reject- 
ing the sin o&ring — ihen do good 
and live — keep the law and stand if 
you can, upon your spotless inno- 
cence, (Rom. 10; 5.) Bvt if thou 
^hdU not do good (this is the law,) a 
tin. offerinn m aroucMng at the gate — 
at the gate of Eden — the sanctuary 
—in presence of the Shekir-'^ *'-'™' 
ia the provision for a sacrif 
iag. The verbs here aw 
future— the form for the declaration 
■ of the law. The meaning of the 
latter clause is, that if Cam would 
own himself to he a sinner, 
stand on the plaffl of grace, there _ 
a proviw.on in the animal sacrifice 
for tliat very purpose, testiiying of 
the desert of sin, and of the need of 
blood-shedding for recondliation. 



To understand it as some do, " If 
thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door," — is nearly, if not quite a tau- 
tology. "If thou sinnest, sin ia 
chargeable agDJnst you.*' The term 
here used (hattaoh,} is the Levitical 
term for sin offering;, and so, also, 
Hos. 4 ; 8, and in the New Testament 
the term " aa " ia sometimes so used, 
3Cor. 5:31: Heb. B:38. The term 
rendered "Ueth" is more properly- 
rendered " aroucMli," and is used of 
animals lying down, and the partici- 
ple here in the masculine belongs to 
■' animal referred to by the femi- 
) noun, according to the Hebrew 
custom. Whereas in places where 



the n 



i,the 



verbal form is in the femiiw. . 
rectly agreeing with it. The nature 
of the transaction is fuUy set forth 
by Paul in the Hebrews, (ch. 11 ; 4.) 
It was by faiOi that AM oflfered a 
acceptable sacrifice (a fuller, 
complete sacrifice,) than Cain. 
Faith led him to bring a bloody 
sacrifice — as a sacramental memorial 
of the biood-aheddlng to come— an* 
ftdth in that which his offering sym- 
oliaed made it acceptable to «od — 
for without Mth it is impossible 
3 please Him," (Heb. 11 : 0,) and 
whatsoever ia not of faith is sin," 
(Bom. 14 : 33.) IT ^i^ '*"'" *^*> ^'^^ 
This clause evidently refers to the 
ill-feeling of Cmu against his brother 
— on account of Abel's acceptance in 
preference to himself. And in an- 
swer %a the inquiry about the cause 
of his anger, it suggests this relief 
from the difaculty. By the sin-offer- 
ing provided, you may be restored 
to your forfeited birthright relation, 
and thus /lis de^e altoMoe itiito thee, 
and, Gum ehMt rule oner Mm. This 
language "Ma deaire ahall 6e unto 
thee," esprewes subjection and de- 
pendence, and as we have seen, (see 
I notes,3:10,) it might be paraphrased, 
I M aliall loo& liji to thee, aa liis head. 
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8 And Cain talked with Abel Lis brother ; and it came to pasa 
when they were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his 



etc Tlie sense givoE to thia pai 
by many ia, " If thou doest not well, 
sia is cTOuching (lion-like is lurking) 
at the door— and to thee is ita (hia) 
deeire, (i. e., it (he) wishes to over- 
come you, 1 Peter 5: 8,) but thou 
ehoul<Jst overeome it." See Magm 
on the Atonement, No. 65, p. 384, 
The Septuagint reads !t, " Though 






id! 



To 



yoa ahall he sahmit hinwelf, and you 
shall rale over him." Some under- 
staad the passage aa explanatory of 
the foregoing transaction. Others 
understand it as pointing Cain to the 
provision yet within his reach. But 
the former may include also the lat- 
ter. OcmdUsh understands the aUu- 
aion to Adam's relation to Bve, (Gen. 
S : 16,) as expressed in the clauan, 
" Unto thee ahall he his desire," 
thus, namely, that like the hus- 
band's command over the wife b the 
believer's commaiid over sin. It 
ahall no longer have dominion over 
you, but shall be in Bubiection— as 
Bve to Adam.— (Vol. I., p. 140, note.) 
Dr. Mnrphy, in his recent commen- 
tary, understands thia to be all in 
the tone of warning, " Sin lieth at 
the door," — sin past in its guilt — sin 
present iu its despiur — and above all, 
sin future as the growing habit of a 
soul that persists in an evil temper, 
and goes on from worse to worse. 
So that ^n is represented as await- 
ing him at the door like a crouching 
slave to do the bidding of his mas- 
ter. "And unto thee shall be his 
desire," etc., would then mean, the 
enldre submission and service of sin 
will be yielded to thee (to thy wil- 
ling slave. Or, if the reference be 
to Abel, then he understands it — his 
(Ahei's) desire and forced compliance 
MtU be yielded unto thee, and thun 



wilt rule over him with a rigor and 
a violence that will tarrainate in his 
murder. But thia would confound 
the mastery of ain with the slavery 
of sin, and is based on a misun- 
deretauding of the paasage, ch. 
8 : 16. (See Notes.) EMI under- 
stands it that the allnaion is to the 
serpent. Sin is here personified 
as a crouchii^ animal seeing to de- 
vour, (a roarii^ lion, crouching at 
his door,) 1 Peter 5 : 8, But by 
restraininfi his wrath, sin should be 
brought mto subjection, and he 
ahould get the mastery of the mon- 

8. And Oain talked, eta. Lit., And 
Cain said to Abel. It is not the 
common phrase of speaking (i,) 
to any one, as nest clause, vs. tt, vs. 
13, ch. 3 ; 14 The preposition hero 
(Vk) convaya the idea of against, 
what he said ia not here recorded. 
Some have understood it aa denoting 
a general ffaternal talk. Oljiers, 
that he told Abel what God had 
said— ("sow; it to Abel.") Others 
supply certain words as, " Let us go 
to the fielda," which is mere con- 
:!ture. The record is brief, and it 
attera not what he said. 'The 
vision would seem to be dmigned 
point attention to what he did, 
irfe., that he entered into conversa- 
tion with hia brotlier, against whom 
he f^UKuch enmity, aad the idea is 
convPid by this brief record, that 
what he said led on to slaying hia 
brother. Sea 1 John 8 ; 13 ; 3 Sam. 
80:9, 10. TT -And U came to pass 
when tliey were in ifie field. Moat 
auppose that Cain had feigned kind 
ferfing, to put Abel off Ms guard till 
a convenient time and place should 
occur for the murder. But it would 
seem that he spake reprovingly, (see 
below.) The root of his enmity wiia 
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9 •[ And the Loko said unto Cain, 8 Where is Abel thy 
brother? And he said, ^1 know not; Am I my brother's 
keeper ? 

10 And he said, What hast thou done? the voice of thy 
brother's blood ' crieth unto me from the ground. 

g Fb. 9 : IB. h John S-.U. i Heb. 13 : Mi Rer, fl : 10. 

birth of Seth — when Adam mtiat 
bave had. a large number of descend- 

0. Aa in the case of his faD3n father 
) Iiere, the criminal is addressed 
by God in terms of BeRnJmig in- 
1 Wliere is Abel thy brother T 
i tie very point. " Tky hratlk- 
)?■■ la the cmphatlo part. " Where 
'she?" God aaka not for informn- 
jon, but to biTng Cain to seo his 
iwfiil wictodnesa, and to confess Us 
dn and ebome. Cain had tl ought to 
he rid of the presence of his enemy. 
" ' ' ' forgotten the presenM 
of God wliich now he cannot escape, 
and which ia the presence of infinite 
goodneas, infinitely terrible to the 
sinner. If Ihnow not. First of all, 
he stoutly lies unto God. This fs 
the impulse of sin to grow bold and 
hope to escape by further mid bolder 
sin — espedaUy to conceal ciime by 
lying. So did his fattej' Adam. 
If Amj i "^tc. The uest Stop is to 
cnai^'ijiod foolisMy as if He naked 
of him something untoaaonaMe, or 
laid upon him a responsibility not 
Ms own. Aa much as to ss.y, " Ton 
have BO right to demand of me an 
account of my brother. I tnow not 
where he is — and I should not be, 
required to know." This is both 
falsiiying and finding fault with God, 
" Hence it appears how great is the 
depravity of the human mind ; since 
when convicted and condemned by 
our own. conscience, we stUl do not 
cease either to mock or to rage 
agtunst our Jndge." — (Mmn. Qod 
haa a right to demand of us this 
sort of broiher's keeping — neither to 
do violence nor to allow it to be 
done— the first on the score of jus- 
tice, the second on the score of love. 
10. If Cain yet hoped that God 



jiis'owa worka were evil, and Ms 
brother's rip;h.teouB," 1 John 3 : 13. 
Oecokimpaihua remarks that " when 
the Divine counsel haa profited noth- 
ing, matters commonly grow worse." 
T Base «ffl against. The preposition 
here is the same used in the pre- 
ceding clause— and Cain apake to 
(against,) — and is iu thia contest sev- 
eral timea used and to the like effect 
— as in vs. 0, where Jehovah apeaka 
to. Cain after the murder — and in vs. 
13, where Cain ropliea complainingly 
to God, and iu ch. 3 : 14, where in- 
troducing the language to the ser- 
pent, it is " God said to (against) tho 
serpent." So ch. 3 : 3, I. 1 Sis 
brother. So much the more crnel 
and raiminal that it was " 7m broth- 
er " whom he slew. Observe. — (1.) 
Here ocoors the first death, showing 
the terrible eonseiiuence of the cnrse, 
not only in the death of the body, 
(Abel's,) but what is worse, in the 
death of the soul, (Cain's.) (3.) One 
sin against God leads to other sins 
against Tfim. " Evil men and sedu- 
cers was worse and worse," (3 Tim. 
8 ; 13.) How long Cain harbored this 
enmity against Abel we do not 
know. He never lost the grudge 
which kept rankling in his Dosora 
till he did the doed. As human 
death was unknown till then, he 
could not have known to what an 
awful ieaue his enmity would lead. 
How must he have been shocked to 
witness the result of his rage. So, 
"ain when it is flniahed bringeth 
forth death," (James 1 : 15.) It is 
inferred from cli. 4 : 35, that this 
murder must have occurred nearly 
one hundred and thirty years after 
Adam's creation, and just before the 
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11 And now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath open- 
ed her mouth to receive thy brother's blood from thy hand. . 

12 When thou tillest the groniid, it shall not henceforth yield 
nnto thee her sti'ength : A fugitive and a v^abond shait thou be 
in the earth. 

13 And Cain said unto the Loud, My punishment is greater 
than I can heai'. 



did not know of hia crime, now he 
must confront the naked eliarge. 
Now, upon this wicked denial and 
cavil of Cain, God prefises Mm witli 
the bloody deed, and shows that lie 
cannot escape His striot judgment. 
As He repMwi to Adnm exposing hia 

eea of nakedness, (ch. 8 : 11,) 
sre to Cain— (lit.,) " ^ s» (fta n 
of the blood of thy brother cryiTig to 
me from the ground." B.eb., " the 
Woods, (pluraL) This plural form In 

hear the voice of the precious blood 
of thy brother which is crying, etc. 
The C'hald. paraphrases it, " The 
voice of the bloods of {the genera- 
tions of good men who might have 
sprnng from.) thy brother." The 
apmtla, in the Hebrews, is thought 
by some to refer to Abel's blood in 
contrast with that of Christ — bnt 
others understand it of the blood of 
Abel's sacrifice, (Heb. 13 : 34.) If the 
former, it wonld mean that Abel's 
blood cries for vengeance — and that 
of Christ cries for pardon. If the 
latter, it would mean that the blood 
of Christ speaks bettor things than 
the blood of Abel's sacrifice and ail 
the bloody offerings of the law. 

Obsbkye. — (1.) God tafeea note of 
men's crimes though there be no 
accuser present. (8.) He visits on 
the morderer his penalty. (3.) He 
cares for the good, even after death, 
vindicating them. 

11. God now pronounces on Cain 
the corse, lat, as regards the gronnd, 
Jnst as the very ground iteelf sym- 
pathized with the death of Christ, so 
here with that of Abel. In Adam's 
case, the ground was cursed fbr his 
sake ; in Cain's case, he himself is 
personally ewss4 from th^ earth, 



(lit., ground.) " So that it shall no 
more afibrd him a secure restii^ 
place." And the ground would re- 
fuse to him her strength, (even with 
all his labors) because the blood of 
his brother, which she had drunk np, 
would be a kind of poison in her bo- 
som to spoil the firait of his toil. 

13.. SnaM not h^nceforSi yield, Heb. 
ahaH not add, etc. — shall not rony 
mors yield, etc. The ori^nal curse 
upon Adam had been that, he should 
gain hia subsistence only by the 
sweat of his brow ; yet he should 
gain It thus. Upon Cain the corse 
is, that though be shonld till ^e 
ground, yet, in a kind of revenge, It 
wonld refuse to yield to him her 
strength, and so he should roam from 
place to place, all along reminded in 
his diuly living and by his fruitless 
labors of his dreadful crime. Mean- 
while he should carry about with 
him the materials of tiia own torture 
in s, guilty conscience, such as a mur- 
derer alone can know. " In the case 
of the first murderer, God designed 
to furnish a sinffnlai enaraple oJ 
malediction, which should remain in 
all ages." — Cakin. 1 A fugitive, 
Heb., a wanderer and a fugUim. 
Roaming about unsettled, and flying 
from the face of man. The very 
ground turned against him, ho 
would bo homde^g, and his con- 
ce condemning hiro, lie would 
™en when no man pursued. 



All his comfort must be on the earth, 

and ttds Qod takes away from him. 

13. My pumshment, etc., ]it.,gTeal 

my punishi^ent frmn (pcyo7id)hear 
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CHAPTER IV. 



14 ^Behold, thou hast driven tne out this day from the lace of 
the earth ; aud ' from thy face shall 1 be hid ; and I shall be a 
fugitive and a vagabond in the earth ; and it shall come to pass, 
'"that every one that lindeth me shail slay me. 

16 And the Loan said unto him, Therefore whosoever aJayeth 
Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him, " aeven-fold. And the 
LoKD " set a mai-k upon Cain, lest any finding him fihonld kill him. 



I:t,8. 



I5.-SO-34. lPs.Sl:l 



I ; Kom. 



i i 19, 21, 5 



ms ; or, my sm. from toMng aw 
Eq compladua of the insufferable 
verity of his puniEhment, but 
^vea no sJKn of repentance. Some 
read it, " My irdmiMy U greai&r than 
ean bs Jbrgiiien.' The nonn may 
mean either rni, oT puniakmmi of 
im, bnt here probably the latter, as 
he goes oa more fully to express the 
Idoa, Ciun was fillecl ■witJi anger 
and. fear, perhaps also with, remorse 
(uid deapair.' Hu/oemick eays, The 
imbloody offering of Ciun stands in 
remarkable agreement with the es- 
preBsion, " My sin is gToater titan can 
be tak&a away." The verb is that 
which Is used for hearing or toMng 
aicay ^n. 

14. Cain here recites nnd dwells 
upon Ms sentence, " Behold thou hast 
tmnfiji me out tMa day from liwm, the 
face of the ^ound, and from thy face 
Jafoiffl ie hid." I/iither reads, ■' Out 
of the lam^" The same word is used 
Q'tlie ground,") os in ver. 11, and 
refers to the same. He regarded the 
sentence as a virtual exile from the 
face of the soil, wliich should refuse 
him food. What he adds in the next 
clause means, " From thy favoring 
and protecting taae I shall be hid ; 
from thy kind presence — such as 
mode Abel happy, as it beamed in 
the glorious cherubim. The mnr- 
deter begins to feel himself thus 
abandoned of Gcd. And now, fuU 
of terrors for the future, he sees 
nothing in the prospect but revenge 
to be visited upon him by every one 
he should meet. Every one of Adam's 
family, however multiplied, now, and 
in the futuie, would seem to be pur- 
suing him to slay him. Poor Cain 1 



He dreads death, which he first saw 
so horribly in the case of his brother, 
Obsbrvb.— Much as he must have 
dreaded to meet God, he dreads also 
more to be cast away from His pres- 
ence and favor forever. Besides, he 
seems to have expected that his com- 
plaint would be heard and answered 
in the presence of the Shekiuah, but 
that if exiled beyond its predncta, 
he should be driven forth, beyond 
the circle sacred to the worship of 
God, and to the highest earthly en- 
joyment in the visible display of His 



him opportimity for repentance, and 
to save him irom the just retribu- 
tion that the murderer should al- 
ways expect. Capital punishment 
Cain felt to be his desert, and what 
he should certainly rec^ve at the 
hands of outraged society. Con- 
science witnessed to the draiert of it 
before the law was proclaimed to 
Noah, (ch. 9 : 6,) showing thus that 
the law had its foundation in the 
very nature of things. God here 
forbade the natural law of capital 
punishment to take its course. God 
was pleased in this case to keep the 
punishment in His own hands, and 
to make Cain a fearful living exam- 
ple to men, which would be more ef- 
fective In liat early state of society. 
Cain would thus go about the land 
a wanderer and a fugitive, with a 
visible warning also to every pur 



suet ageinsiine seveniojo vengeance 
upon him who should slay Cain , 
thus witnessing of the Divine ven- 
geance reserved against this first 
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16 ^ And Cain P went out from tte presence of tlie Loi 
dwelt iri the land of Nod, on the east of Eden. 



marderer. Besides, Qod wonld not 
have every man aJJowed to take tliia 
fearful Tangeance into his own handfi, 
else tie earth would be tarned into 
a ielL TMb right has therefore 
since been formally intrusted to so- 
ciety. Any fresh murder (though it 
he of Cain) should be punished sffoeri- 
fold. What would the world be if 
God did not thoa set a hridle to hu- 
nuinfury! ^SstamarkupcmOain — 
a sign. The Heb. Eng. Bib. renders 
it, " Appointed a sign for Cain, ffiat 
none finding ten ahoiM STmte Am." 
Heng. says the word here rendered 
" ma/rk," dgnifies in general a thing 
oi an event, or an Eictton which shall 
serve aa an a^urance that somelhing 
future shall come t^ pass. (Christ. 1, 
p. 819.) The same phraae is used, 
Eiek. 31 ; 19. Appmni to thee two 
wajB. Ps. 19 : 4. HcUh he seta, tab- 
ernacle to the sun. Dan. 1 : 7. Ap- 
^ointetl to ihem, names. SelilstaeA nn-' 
derstands it of a eoaranly given, 
and that somehow Qod stamped the 
mark of mviolability upon him. 
This was to be somehow a visible 
marlc of tlie Divino punishment — 
that men might havfl before their 
eyes an example of the Divine pun- 
ishment upon murder. Tlie most 
variona oonjeeturea have been made 
as to th^ mark 01 «^ set upon Cain. 
Some have thought that it was only 
a stpji gimn to aM imvuglu for Cain — 
an aeaurauoe ttora. Ood. So the Sept. 
reads. But this should hsve been 
diSferently expressed. Here it reads, 
God pnt, placed, imposed to Sim, (""" 
1 ; 7.) what this marli was, we 
not say, and it is idle to conjee 
Gdkiin says, " It may suffice us that 
there was some visible token which 
shonld reptesa in the spectators the 
desire and the audacity to inSict in- 
jury." The terms cloarly indicate 
this. And this would also seem 
piirt of the plan, that while this 
mark should be Cain's brand as a 



0; Jer.2S:39; 62:3, 

murderer, it would be God's mari of 
his protection from others who wonld 
murder him, in a natural retaliation, 
and thus it would express God's ven- 
geance agiuust the awful crime as 
reserved to himself. This sign is 
held by many to have been a wild 
ferocity of aspect, that made every 
one shrink from him. But "oth" 
in the Hebrew does not mean o. 
" brand," but a token, as the rainbow 
was a token. 

16. Went out. According to the 
sentence just pronounced upon him, 
Cain went out a wanderer and a fu- 
rtive in the land. In so doing, he, 
of course, vient oiii front tke presence 
of Jehovah — the place of His public 
worship at the gate of Eden, where 
the foraily of Adam had, from the 
time of the fall, held puWic worship, 
as the church of God. Cain was 



mnnicated by this sentence of Qod 
npon the murderer. Of coarse he 

separated from all godly 

IS, his forebodings were 
realized, and from the feioe (or 
of God he was hid. Alien 
as he was, at heart, ftom God, he 
had some sense left of the value of 
His worship and favor. He had 
seen the happiness of the household 
church, with which he had been 






by 

conld not hut dread t< 
forever from it. So the worst men, 
even murderers, often feel the bonds 
of parental religion, and dread the 
thought of exeluEion from all the 
good and the bleat in heaven. ^ Ho 
dieelt in the IrnnA of JSbd. This coun- 
try has a name wliieh means ea^e, 
JUffM, and is like the word for lean' 
derer, (vs. 13.) This stands in op- 

Eosition to Eden — deldgJit— pleasure 
i was located eastioaTd bagond Mien, 
Grotms places it in Ambia, Michaelis 
in India ; Suet, in Susiana ; Ewald, 
in Iconiom ; Basse, in the CaucuMao 
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CHAPTER IV. 



17 And Cain kuew his wife, and she conceived, and bare 
Enocb : and he builded a uity, 1 and called the name of the city 
after the name of hia son Enoch. _ 

18 And unto Enoch was born Irad : and Irad begat Melmjael: 
and Mehnjaei begat Methusael ; and Methusael begat Lamech, 

19 ^ And Lamech took unto him two wives : t*-" "" ^*^ 
one was Adah, and the name of the other Zillah. 



e of the 



mountaina ; acd BuUmaan, near 
Ciislimece. Some aay in Arabia Pe- 
trea, cnrBed witli barrennesB on 
Cain's account. These are only con- 
jectnies. It is plain that Eden, in 
wliicli was the garden of Paradiae, 
was a district of country noted for 
richness of products, and that this 
land of exile was beyond— outside of 

S 18. Dbvelopsibnt in Tne : 
■ OF Cain— City Building, Abt, 

AND POLSGAMT. Cli. 4 ; 17-34. 

17. It will now appear what n 
the tendency of Cain's pr<^ny 
the direction of Ms own alienation 
from God. Whom Cain married 
do not know. In the earliest ti 
of course it was allowed to ma 
the nearest relatives, ftom the 
cessiiy of the case. Adam had many 
more sons and dangliters 
are expressly mentioned, 
ch, 5 ; 4 1 Mioeh. This i 
means im^iated, or dedicated, and 
may refer to hJs being the first of 
C^n'fl posterity, at least since the 
murder, or to Ms bdng the intro- 
duction of a new r^"* 'n opposition 
to the portion of tnat irom which 
Cain had been cut off. H And 
Imilded; lit., was IraUdim a oifv, 
was huUder of a diy. This seemed 
also the introduction of a new epoch, 
and he affixed to the dty the name 
of his son. WMle it appears con- 
trary to the idea of Ms being a wan- 
derer and a fugitive, it is only his 
effort to fix himself in a home. This 
waa the development of Cain's world. 
UnesB and independence of Sod, 
which reached its Ueight in 



building of Babel. We must not 
understand this of "a dty" like 
those of modern times, but of a fixed 
place, in contrast with the tents of 
wandering shepherd life. Cain is 
here represented as founding a king- 
dom of the world, the opposite of the 
kingdom of God. Cain's femi^ in- 
vented the arts and pleasures of life, 
and deified themselves and their an- 
cestors. — KurU. 

18. Here we find the first genea- 
logictJ table. The names here are 
strikingly similar to those of the 
family of Seth, (ch. 5.) But the two 
series are differently arranged, and 
some names are omitted. HOxer- 
nick refers this similarity to the 
scarcity of names. Bawnga/rten un- 
derstands it as showing that the rte- 
ecendants of Scth, by adopting the 
names of the family of Coin, had in- 
tended to show that they had taton 
the place of the firstborn but degen- 
erate line. The names here given 
seem to be those of the flrstboru, in 
whom the genealcgy was traced. 

19. Lmaeeh. The notice of Cain's 
descendants extends to this man, the 
sixth from Cain, " in whom the un- 
godliness of a femily, who only 
sought after the things of this world, 
reached its climax, as may be gath- 
ered from his polygamy— from his 
godless cocfidcnce in and hymn to 
the sword— and from what is record- 
ed of Ms BOBS, who directed their 
energies to culHvate exclusively the 
worldly ade of life by arte and in- 
dustry. His family foreshadowed 
the later stage of heathenism in its 
twofold aspect."— .ffiiJ'is. Tioo wives. 
This first breach of the marriage law 
on record is noticed of Lamech, show- 
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[B. C. 3973. 
the father of auoh as dwell 
the ' father of 



20 And Adah bare Jabal : he wa 
in tents, and of such as have cattle. 

21 And hia brother's name was J«bal: he 
all such as handle the harp and organ, 

22 And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-cain, an instructor of every 
artiflcer in brass and iron ; and the sister of Tubal-cain was Naa- 



ing the wicked derelopment in Cain's 
line. LamecJt was tlie first bigamist, 
and here waa the origin of polygamy, 
which has been attended with bo 
much corruption and crime, "The 
Lord willed that the corruption of 
lawful numwe should proceed from 
the house of Cain, and from the per- 
son of Lamech, in order that poly- 
gamists misht be ashamed of tlie es- 
ampie." — (Mlrnn. 
Obskbvb. — In thia seventh gene- 



aO. Hero in the eighth genm-aUon 
we have etill further developmentH. 
" Adah " means beauty, and " Ziilah " 
aJiadow. In the line of one of these 
wives is hero traced the origin of no- 
madic lilfe. 1 Jaliol He was thefU- 
tlier — the founder, or head of such. 
He insUtuted this class of men ; lit., 
lie iBos {the) faHier of the inhcMter of 
a tent, ami of possemmt, (viealtli, aa 
consisting In cattk.) Gr., eatttB-fced- 
era. According to the Heb. idiom, 
the instructor of a class, or the orig- 
inator, founder of a body is called 
tlie father of mi-Ji. The patriarchs 
were afterwards such dweUers in 
tents, having their wealth in cattle, 
as Job, AbTOham, Isaac, etc. Thus 
Ciun'a progeny settiedin an unfruit- 
ful region, and driven to their in- 
genuity and skill for subsistence, ap- 
plied all their powers to inventions 
and worldly aggrandizement. 

31. JiA<u. Yroia the same mother 
sprang the founder of instrumental 
masic— tlie inventor of musical in- 
struKi'jnte, and of musical perfonn- 
ances. Cf M toMng Md o/— hand- 



ling — the JuM'p. Instrumental music 
attained to high perfection in Da- 
vid's time, and was devoted to the 
public worsliip of God in the sane- 
tuary, Ps. 150. David piayed the 
^tw^i— a stringed instrument, which 
he carried about with him at times. 
It was played with the fingers; 
sometimes with a bow, I Sam. 
16 : 23. The organ was afterwords a 
collection of small pipes, or reeds, 
blown probably with the mouth. 
These two names are here used in 
the history, not so much to describe 
exacUy the instruments aa to classify - 
all string and wind instruments un- 
der these two divisions, as having 
originated with Jubal, 

33. Here in the other branch of 
Lamecb's family ia traced the origin 
of metallic arts, ^ Tubal Gain. The 
name F«fcan, in mythology, has come 
ftom this, 1 ■^'^ fytstructor/ lit., 
hammerer— or (father of) evert/ 
forger and teorker in. BroM and iron. 
It Is pMn that the working of met- 
als was, so early, a branch of indus- 
try. In the bunding of the ark this 
was requisite, and so also for the 
common necessities of life. Tradi- 
tion says that Tfaamah first added 

T neathen apparel. The 

bea,utiful. 

-Here, in the family of 
Lamech, the fiiat violator of the mar- 
riage law, which is at the founda- 
tioa of aoidal order, begins the first 
special cultivation of the arts, and 
the first classification and division of 
industrial pursuits. Mere civiliza- 
tion and culture can never raise men 
from moral and social degradation. 
The fine arts ilourislied most in the 
proudest age of classic culture and 
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CHAPTER IV. 



143 



23 And Lamech said unto bis wives, Adah and Zillab, Hear 
my voice, ye wives of Lamech, hearlseu unto my speech : for I 
havo slain a man to my wounding, and a youtis man to my hurt. 

24 "If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, truly Lamech seventy 
and seven-fold. 



of mere worldly learning. Tbia was 
tlio proWam so fully worked out be- 
fore tlie advent of Christ, that " the 
world, by wisdom, knew not God," 
(1 Cot. 1:31.) 

33. TliiB reinatkable manifesto of 
Lamecli shows tlie increasing law- 
Jessncfia aad daring of men in the 
line of the first murderer. Though 
a barrier was set against the grow- 
ing impiety by moana of public wor- 
ship, and a separation of the godly 
in the family of Seth, yet this was 
not soflcient to arrest the tide of 
reckless wickedness. Though Enoch 
walked with God, (ch. 5 : m,) and by 
faith was honored with translation, 
that he shonld not see death, and so 
escaped thus far the penalty de- 
nounced npoa his progenitor, though 
Enoch was thua a witness to that 
primitive time, and to that wicked 
race of a future state, aad of a dis- 
tinction between the righteous and 
wicked — thOTlgh he was himseK a 
prince among God's people, and a 
pillar in the church, and a witness 
for God of a j udgment to come u^n 
the wicked — yet Lamech'a danng 
here shows how the iniquity of the 
race was hasting to fill up ita meas- 
ure for the flood, Heb. 11:5; Jude, 
vs. 14, 15. Enoch's prophecy may 
include a reference to the deluge, 
but it pointa to the last judg- 
ment, it Listen. TliiB would seem 
to be a song of Lamech in celebra- 
tion of hia son's invention of the 
sword, and haa some connexion with 
music of Jubal. The history of the 
Cainites began with a murder-deed. 
It ends with a murder-song, j 
meih boasts to his wife of the aeci 
ty and power aflbrded him by th 
weapons. On. theae he presumes 
rely for defence and impunity 



murder. "[ Ubr Ilia/ss slain. Rath- 
er, " Though, {or if) a man I Jmaie 
d<dn (or should alay) on account of 



iged seiienfold, and (truly) La- 
meeh seventy and seoen." This is his 
outspoken, presumptuous confidence. 
It would seem probahle that Lamech 
had sl^Ji one of his bretliren, a Cain- 
ite, in self-defence, yet his wivew 
feared that the vengeance denoun 
ced in case of any one slaying Cain 
would oveitafce Mm. To allay these 
apprehensions, he urged tlmt tha 
homicide was justafiabfe, and that he 
would be secure even beyond Ctun. 
This is the earliest specimen of wet- 
ry. We observe the evidence there 
is here of the publicity given to the 
Divine dealing in regard to Cain. 
Whether Lamech here annoumcea to 
hia wives that he has slain a man in 
self-defence or revenge, on account of 
some wound and hurt lie had re- 
ceived from such, or that he means 
to do so, or only boosts, as some un- 
derstand, that now by thia new 
weapon he can slay a man by a 
wound of Lis, and a young man 
(however athletic) by a hurt (or 
stroke) of his, (M&>. Faw,. Bib.) he 
hoflsts tliat he shall be secure, even 
beyond Cain ; and if the dayer of 
Cain should be punished sevenfold, 
the slayer of Lamech should be pun- 
ished seventy and aevenfold. Thus 

the suspen^on of judgment in the 
coae of another. Some suggest that 
Lamech's poetic and profane boast 
may have been uttered in mockery 
of Enoch's prophe<qr of the judg- 
ment. Enoch's warning may have 
been uttered to rebuke the ungodly 
arrogance of Lamech, his contempo- 
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25 ^ And Adam knew liis wife again, and she bare a son, and 
' called his name Sett ; For God, said she, hath appointed mo 
a.iiother seed instead of Abel, whom Cain slew. 

26 And to Seth, " to him also there was born a son ; and he 
called his name Enos r then began men "' to coll upon the name 
of the LoED. 



) Bepttrate. 
i godly 



raty, wlio openly aasnmos the cliar- 
acter of a propliet of infidelity. 
Enoct bure open witness of the com- 
ing judgTQont. He was honored aa 
\>e\D^, in his own Mse of tranBlation 
to glory, a. mosl atrifeing witness c 
the reality of a spirit-world, and of; 
fntm^stateofretrihution, Heb. 11:( 
Bnt the rampant wickedness, pro- 
fanity, and crime wUoli Lamech rep- 
resented and boasted sooa filled the 
eaxth. Men must now 
for God nnd the truth, or 
good. Ihe church mast 
ftom tlio world, and bf 
The true believer must 
fujth ijy his walk, and 
walk by his faith, 3 Cur. 6 : 16-18 
Mai. 3 ; 16-lR. 

3S. The Galnite Une has T>oen 
shown to be secular and earthly 
in its development. The dlmax 
of this devdopment was reach- 
ed In Lameoh, the bigamist and 
murderer. The historian now paes- 
ea to trace the opposite and godly 
line of Beth, and to show how con- 
trary -was their tendency and derelop- 
ment. Foi:89tA'«Iiiie Isin the place 
of Abel'a. IT And Adofn knew Ma 
tsifej/et further, and Aebrougia forth 
aBOThondeaUedhiattameSelh. This 

clause. IT Sbr GW hath appointed 
me (Seth) another seed instead of 
Abel. Thia naming of this son la 
her confession of f^th in God's cove- 
enant-deallng, with an eye to the 
premised seed. The term "seed" 
here is singular, and looks to a per- 
aonal"soed." The mother had found 
her hope aadly 



B following explanatory 



apos- 



AJ)el WM 



that of her L 

tmnity, alas, only t 
away from, her sight. And now she 
looto upon Seth, as divinely set, or 
appointed for her as Abel's substi- 
tute. This name calls attention to 
the Divine ordination ^ the same 
Divine purpose which declares, " I 
have set my king npon my holy 
hUI of Zion." See Ps. 3. 1 Whom 
Oaiii, «&M. This is her touching and 
bitter reference to Cain's wicked 
murder of his good brother. And it 
would seem that God intimated to 
our firat parents by a divine oracle, 
that Seth should he the heir of the 
promise. This was calculated to re- 
vive their hope, which had been 
crushed at the death of Abel. 



t9. Dbvblopment n 



B GOD- 



2i3. The godly line of Seth is now 
traced — the opposite in tendency to 
that of Cain, f &ws. This name 
sounds and looks like Mnoch, but in 
the meaning tt is quite dififereat. It 
means laeaA man, while Enoch means 
feiWM, or dedicated. This name Jiios 
may have reference to the sad de- 
1 of men at that time. Or 
have expressed the pious 
>f man by the line of Seth 
opposition to the bold and daring 
boasts of Lamech. The Psalmist 



IS tho t( 



mindful of Mm," e 



" What 
1 (Enosh) thfl;t thou art 
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CHAPTBE IV. 



I4S 



If Tlwn.. ThLa period Is tere marked 
as one of special roligS^ouB interest 
and revival. With tMs family of 
Enos began the stated and solemn 
public worship of Johovah. on the 
part of a separated daaa. There had 
been a church in the family of Adam, 
and pnblic worship had been per- 
formed at the ^te of Eden before 
the Shokinah. But now the femily 
of Seth began to rant distinctly aa 
worehippera of God, and to be sep- 
arated from the worI<Faa such. The 
margin reads, " Then hegam, mm, to be 
called by the name of the Lord—io be 
known as a Beparate dasa of godly 
ones. The Heb. Fata, Bib. reads, 
" i7ien it «ra* begwi to caU (idols) by 
the iiafm of t!ie Memal." But the 
phrase Tised in the text is often else- 
where found in the first sense, Gan. 
13:8; 18;4; 31:33,etc. 'i Began. 
Thia verb means more commonly to 
profame. Henee many nnderstand 
this passive form thtia, Then, there woe 
mnifa/ae imiocaM&n of the name qfje- 
homh. But the term alao means to 
begin. And this seems the better 
sense. Lit., T/ien it was begun to eaU 
an. the name of Jekovt^. That is— 
in ^e days of Enra the formal, pub- 
lic worship of God was begun in 
word and deed, in prayer and offer- 
ing, by a separated class. This rec. 
ord marks tiie formal and open sep- 
aration of the Sethite line from that 
of Cain. This began in the time of 
Enos, the firat grandson of Adam, 
and in the third generation of the 
godly line. Moses here commends 
Wie piety of one family which wor- 
shipped God in purity and holiness, 
when reli^on among other people 
was polluted or eKtinct. After Beth 
begat a son like himself, and had a 
li^tly constituted family, the face 
of the church began distinctly to ap- 
pear, and that worship of God was 
set up which might contin ' 
terity." — Cdfojsi. Tet so „ 
the deluge of impiety in the world 
that religion was rapidly hastening 
to d^ttuotii'n. Others read it, Th^i 
U •ujoi began to call {God's people) by 
the namie ofJehowk — "sotm (jf Ood," 



ch. 6:3. But the phraso is used 
commonly for invocation and wor- 
ship. This passage connects closely 
with ch. 6, where the distinction is 
plainly indicated between the 
s of God," and "the daugh- 
. if men." And it is most proba- 
ble that at this time the consecration, 
of tho people of God took place, in 
opposition to the development of 
evil, and God became better known 
I Jehovah. 

Observe. — This striking and im- 
portant record signalizes the thwd 
generation of men. And this, to- 
gether with the Sethito genealogy 
following, gives us to see who are 
" the sons of God " aa a claaa, (See 
oh. 6:3.) IT Jehomh. There is good 
ground to suppose that though the 
! " Jehovafi. " had been iirst used 
ftje, to designate the prom^d 
—the Coming One — she had not 
the namo as specially applica- 
to God, but only in its naked 
! of the Gaming One ■ yet that 
afterwards God wa* pleased to reveal 
the name aa applicable to Himself as 
Ihe Gomer, and thus farther unfolded 
the MesManic idea, viz., that the 
promised seed was to be God. Then 
;e how at this period here refer- 
o, in the time of Enos, God was 
first publicly wor^ipped by the name 
of Jehovah, which was an advance 
upon the previous worship by the 
name of mohvm. Thus the truth of 
a Kvine Redeemer became gruduaJ- 
ly more known and rajoicedin. And 



_ _ the general account, ch. 2 : 4-35 ; 
ch. 3 : 1, and yet uses Blohim in the 
dialogue at the temptation, aa tho 
nam.e actually in use at the time of 
that event. 

Obbebye. — With this antediluvian 
theocracy there seems alao to have 
been the distinction of clean and un- 
clean beasts, and probably the com- 
mand to be separate, and not to in- 
termarry with the damglaers of men. 
— the outside world, (ch. 6,) and thus 
we have here the earliest embodi- 
ment of the true "idea of the 
church" aa. afterwards in Isradj 
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CHAPTEH V. 

THIS is the "book of the generations of Adam : In the ilay 
that God created man, iu & jiig ijijetiesa of God made he him : 



and jet furtter in the New Jeni- 



The nest three generations, the 
fourth, fifth and eixth, are occupied 
■with Patriarchal names. 

The sacred historian having now 
traced the alien line of Cain to ita 
fierce climax in Lamech, and having 
introduced us to the other branoh of 
Adam's house from which a godly 
posterity is to descend — the birtii of 
Enos, (which is the term for loeak 
man,) being the period for the more 
public separation of the godly line 
in the institution of Divine worship 
— he now gives us In this chapter, 
the regular commencement of those 
genealorical tables which are con- 
finned through this Book in a con- 
nected chain, here and there inter- 
mpted by the narrative. These 

genealogical tables are important, as 
y them the true lineage of Jesua 
Christ, the Messiah, the Promised 
Seed — is traced, as Luke gives it, in 
outline, up to Adam, (Luke, ch. 1.) 
For more than fifteen hundred years 
we have only this outward imme- 
work of the history, consisting chiefiy 
of names, and thus carrying ns up 
to the period of the Flood, with only 
a few fragmentary notices prior to 
that great event. This was the 
childhood of the race— and here we 
have given to us, not all the descend- 
ants, but only those sons through 
whom the pious lineage is traced. 
It will be observed that the names in 
the godly line of 8eth are very similar 
to those in the wicked line of Cain ; 
shewing by the way that the dilTer- 



hore to be no- 
ticed which is most important to the 
autheutioity of the Mosaic history 
itself when viewed apart from its 
inspired authority; to wit, that a 
single inaividual, Methusaleh, was 
contemporary with Adam about 
two hundred and fifty years — with 
Noah about sis hundred, and with 
Shem one hundred. It may be add- 
ed that Shem lived one hundred and 
tifty yeaia at the same time with 
Abraham, down to the middle of Urn 
nineteenth centucy before Chriaji 
Thus a single Eving witness connects 
Noah and his sons with Adam — and 
another connects Abraham, the 
founder of tho Hebrew nation, with 
this contemporary of Adam. Ahra^ 
ham received fi^jm the lips of Shem 
what he (Shem) had been learning 
from one, who, for more than two 
hmidred years had conversed with 
the progenitor of the race. The 
chain of witnesses is but two. As 
the oldest historian of the world 
was a Hebrew, and prefaced his his- 
tory with an account of the origin 
of all things, the importance of tliis 
close connesion of the progenitor of 
the Hebrew nation with the progen- 
itor of the race, will be seen. Shorn 
was, for fifty years, cotemporary with 
Jacob, who probably saw Jochebad, 
looses' mother. Thns Moses could 
have obtained the history of Abra- 
ham, and even of the deluge at third 
hand. The average age of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs was eight hun- 
died and fifty years. (See Prin. 
"SB., la58, p. 433. 

1. This is the Booh. Here begins 

a format genealogical table, in the 

line of Sem, and attention is called 

the distinction from that of Cain, 

■ beginning formally back with 
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CHAPTER V, 



2 •'Male aiitl femnle cioated he tliora; and blessed til cm, and 
called tineir name Adam, in the day when they were created, 

3 ^ And Adam lived an hundred and thirty years, and begnt 
a son in his own likeness, after his image ; and ^ called his name 
Seth: 



Adnra. How far tlie fommla with 
■wMch the chapter opena, is any 
proofofanotlierdocament being here 
copied, or inoorpoTBted, in wlj.ole or 
in pairt, see JnfroiIuctioTe. The in- 
dicatioa here is plaib that the bo- 
nealogy that MIowb is the traoHcnpt 
from aalheutio s^eneologicol tahlee 
in the patrlaidaal ftimihra. The 
T^Bter is not glvea of aJl the races 
of Adam, hat of the chief of Ma des- 
cenihiiits by Sstli. Wo register is 
given of the race of Ctun. He ia 
dropped out aa having ap<«tfttized 
from Gfod, and the Sothite line ia 
hero copied reaching to Noah and 
Ms sona. We see that the tran- 
ecribing from a genealogical table 
required inspiration to direct it — and 
here we see it Hmited under the 
same inspiration. So that, it is a 
copy only in part, and M serve the 
pujp^se of the inapired history. 
There is a good reason and a strik- 
ing significanCB In this form of the 
opening versos, (1-3.) as will be seen. 
Tlie rehearsal of the facts of man's 
creation is in terms which forcibly 
remind us of Adam's original estate 
of holiness "in the Ci&enese of God," 
from which the felleu race had al- 
ready so degenerated. And this is 
given to present more strikingly the 
contrast (vs. 8,) that Seth ia begot- 
ten in Ada,m'a " oton (iallen.) U/ceness, 
after Ms image," instead of "the 
likeneaa of God," T[ In the day. So 
ch, S : 4. 'i Ood orealed. The ori- 
gin of the first pair ia hero noted as 
buing by God's diraet creative power, 



I by geueratio 
TT Mada Me fdm. The t 
made, as distinct from iar 
is here to be noticed. Hei 
de^mulh — likeness, is iiaed 
1 : 37, it is taslera — image. 



i others. 



3. Ailamr—'- m.an." The term for 
" man " in the history of the crea- 
tion. !a "Adam," and here it hafi the 
wide sense as we uae the term " mMn." 
1 Tlieir name. This name ia given 
to Adam, as the head of the race. 
" This olauae," says Caimn, " com- 
mends the aaored lK)nd of marriage, 
and the inseparable union of hus- 
band and wife — as both are inclnded 
under one name." In ch. 3 : 7, the 
name of man is noticed as referring 
to the ground from which he was 
formed. Adam from ada/mah, or 
ad}ta/mah, as homo, (Lat/) from hwrn/m, 
or from x'H^h (Gr.j. The term inan 
m traced in the Sanscrit m/lm,uSBha — 
WMTMiso^^ fcom man, (to (ftiraA,) man 
a^-7nens,{wmd.) (KeUB-nSBgUtseh.) 

3. An hunted and thirty years. 
This is the first chronological date. 
T[ In his own Ukeness. Adam himssir 
bad been created in tho image of 
God — in knowledge, righteousne^, 
and true ioliaess, and entrusted 
witli dominion over the creatures. 
But he had fallen tr^ sin — Mid u 
he begets a son in Ms 
darkened in understanding, depraved 
in heart, dying in body — ajid dis- 
tressed by the loos of God's favor, 
A ^nner begeta a ^nner, but only 
the power of God can give new 
birth to the soul. (John 3 : 5.) 1 Af- 
ter Ms image. TlUs clause is added 
to iinpre^ the important truth that 
Adam's posterity was not begotten 
in the im^ of God, as he himself 
had been, but in that fallen image 
which had come upon him and upon 
his posterity with him. " The r^r- 
ence is in imrt to the first origin of 
oar nature, at the same time its cor- 
ruption and pollution is to be noticed, 
which having been contracted by 
Adnm through the ffall haa flowed 
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_ 4 e And the clays of A<Jara after lie 

eight, hundred yeai-s; ''aud lie begiit eon 

S And all tlie <iays that Adam lived 

thirty years ; B and lie died. 



[B. C. 88e 
had begotten Seth wci 



6 And Seth lived a 


1 hundred and five years, and l' begat Enos : 


olChr™, l;i,eto. foli.l:28. sch, S : 19; H=b,9! SI. liclL4:2a 






line of Seth 
eideration .__ 
churcli." — Oatoin. 
name Abel, because he waa removed, 
without iSBue, and waa sopmatod, 
that he might be an exampio to us 
of the resurrection of the dead. 
Nor does ho name Oain in this list, 
because he was cut off from the lin- 
eage of Christ, and cast out of the 
true clmrcli. Scth, though bom in 
natural corruptioa, waa constituted 
one of the faithful line by Divine 
grace. The great longevity of these 
patriarchs aUowa " by what slow de- 
grees the efifecta of the Paradisaical 
state wore out." — Q^laeh. Tbis re- 
minds us that man waa called at the 
first to immortcJity — and in G^od'B 
plan, tliis longevity was allowed to 
serve the pnrpoae of populating the 
earth more speedily, and of safely 
transmitting primifive testimonies, 
and pious teachings and examples 
from father to son through such long 
generations. Nevertheleaa death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even 
before the law, (Rom. 5 : 14.) Adam 
lived through more than, half the 

Iieriod from the creation to the 
^lood — which was one thoiMaiid sis 
hundred and fifty-sis years. Of the 
ten persons who are named in this 
list, Enoch lived the shortest time, 
three hundred and sixty-five yeais, 
and then he was translated. The 
longest life was that of Methuselah, 
nine hundred and sixty-nine yeara. 
From the death of Adam till the call 
of Abraham, about eleven hundred 
years, there lived such as Enoch. 



Methuselah, Lamech, Noah and 
Bhem, and Shem survived Abraham 
fifty ^eara. The historians of Egypt, 
Phenicift, Babylonia and Greece refer 
to the longevity of the patriarchs as 
here given, and abundantly suatain 
the Biblical account, as Josephua 
tritunphantly bIiowb. (Ant. B. 1 : 3, 
0^ So, also, do the Chineae annals. 
(Ufiine, par. M. Paiithier, pp. 34-30 ; 
aoe M. De&uignBe.) Manetho, and 
Beiognfi, and Mochua, and Hestieus, 
and Hesiod, etc., (says JowpAtw.) re- 
late that the andents lived a thou- 
Bouid years. 

5. And he died. Here be^ns the 
solemn fbrmxila that is to be so con- 
stantly repeated in the history of the 
children of Adam, Excepting only 
the case of Abel whom Cain slew, 
and whoaM|eath was thus violent 
and mmi^Kal, the first record of 
death's doings is in the caae of Adam 
himself, whose faO brought death 
into the world. His life was only 
thirty-nine years shorter than that 
of Methuselflh, 

6, Seth. This is he, who though 
begotten in the likeness and image of 
his father Adam, was the ancestor of 
the church line, as distinct from that 
of Cain. He begat Enoa, in whose 
time it was that a formal separation 
took place between the people of 
God and the wicked world. But 
Beth waa appointed of Cfod — or- 
dained and chosen as His, 

We add here a tabular view of the 
generations of Adam in these two 
distinct branches — including the sev- 
enth geaieratiou in the line of Cain, 
and the tenth generation in the line 
of Setlu 
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CHAPTER V. 



s eight hundred and seven 
! hundred and twelve 



7 And Sath lived after he begat En< 
yDava, and begat sons and daughters ; 

8 And al! the days of Seth were r 
years ; and he died. 

9 % And Enos lived ninety years, and begat Cainan : 

10 And Enoa lived after be begat Cainan eight hundred and 
fifteen years, and begat sons and daughters : 

H And all the days of Enos were nine hundred and five years; 
and he died. 

12 If And Cainan lived seventy years, and beeat Mabalaleel : 

13 And C^nan lived after he begat Mahalaleel eight hundred 
and fuvty years, and begat sons and danghtei-s : 

14 'And all the days of Cainan were nine hundred and ten 
years ; and be died. 

15 T And Mahalaleel lived sixty and five yeai's, and begat 
Jared : 

le And Mahalaleel lived after be begat Jared eight hundred 
and thirty years, and begat sons and daughters : 

17 And all the days of Mahalaleel were eight hundred ninety 
and five years; and hedied. 

18 1 And Jared lived an hundred sixty and two years, a: 
begat ' Enoch: 



iiid he 



We tavo seen that the third gea- 
eration was diatingniahed for the 
more formil aeparataon of the godly 
in the tints of Buos. That the 
next diree generations have nothing 
of. special interest but record the 
Kenealo^ while the corruption of 
ibe age was on the inoreaae, and the 
material progress Buema to ba im- 
plied. In the snnenih genaration we 
have the dovelopmant of ovil in the 
polygamy of Lameoh — and of piaty 
in the history of Enoch, Enoch was 



the smenth from Adam," {senen be- 
lag the sacred nnrabar, it wa« at the 
sacred distance,) a type of " the ful- 
ness of the time " when the redeem- 
ed church shall " wait with God," 
(Bay. 3:4; 31 : 34.) Buoch lived a 
yaf of yean, and was talten up 
without death to heaven. In the 
rngMTt generation Jabal gavs an im- 
pulse to nomadic life. Jnbal be- 
came a famous master and inventor 
in music — and Tubal Coin in metals. 
These departments of industry and 
discovery advanced together — as is 
commonly to be noticed — progress 
in one ■ I'an.ch stimulating others. 
Here, a'^o, human life had its fur- 
thest development in Methuselfth, 
so far, at least, as we have any rec- 
ord. The ninth generalioa \a distin- 
guished by tiie pradicUvo name ^van 
by Irtm.iah to his son N-iah. And 
the Uath gyniiration — the nambar of 
complateness — Noah, whose name 

signifies " /esf " appears — proBgur- 
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19 And Javed lived after he begat Enoch eiglitliuuiii-ed years, 
and begat eons and daughters : 

20 And all the days of Jared were nine hundred and sixty and 
two years; and he died. 

21 ^ And Enoch lived sixty and five years, and bogat Methu- 
selah : 

22 And Enoch ^ walked with God after he begat Methuselah 
three hundred years, and begat sons and danghtei's: 

23 And all the days of Enoch were liree hundred sixty and 
five years : 

24 And ' Enoch walked with God, and he was not : for God 
took him. 






Mio. 



ing the consummation— tlie Ark be- 
ing also a. type of the Chriatian 
oliurdi, thus prefiguring tlie rest as 
weU as the security and safety of the 
cliurcli in the last days. 

21. Meihiiseli^, Some underafjiini 
tliia came to mean, " Bs dUth, and 
tlie sending forth,"— imA they take 
it to be prophetic of the fiood— viz., 
that at Ma deatli the flood would 
come — wliioh was tlie case. The 
great preachers of this antediluvian 
age were heads' of famiJies. It is re- 
garded as a Divinn sauction of the 
marriage state that even Euoct, in 
such a life as this, walking with 
Qod, begat sons and danghtera. 

23. Walked imth 6od. Oiik., 
walked m tho fear of Qod, 8yr. and 
Sep(., pleased Qod. Ar., walked in 
the service of God. Pa. Jm., served 
God in truth. This phrase denotes 
personal and femiliar assoolittion — 
m the habits and pursuits of life. 
Euoch, as we loarn from the Now 
Teatjuneat, was a prophet, and in 
that early age of abounding wicked- 
ness, foretold the coming of the 
Lord to judgment. Overleaping thus 
all intervening history, ho stretched 
luB prophetic vision to the very end 
of time, (Jude, vsa. 14-15.) So that 
the doctrine of a future and general 
Judgment was thus early revealed 
to men. Besides, in what followed, 
a Divine seal was set upon his 
preaching by Ma removal from eartb 



to heaven without death — "for b& 
fore Ms translation he had this tea 
timony that he pleased Qod," (Heb 
11;5.) Whether, therefore, his trans- 
lation was visible or not, it was in 
keeping with other Divine testimo- 
nies which he had— and it was a 
method in which God choso most 
impressively -to rebuke the material- 
ism of that wicked age and to reveal 
the reality of another world, and bo 
to confirm his preaching of coming 
judgment. Plainly it was the tes- 
timony of this event that a better life 
could be hoped for, and that distinc- 
tions would be made in the awards 
of that future world — even between 
the righteous, and " according to 
their works." Tho doctrine of the 
resurrection was also involved in 
tho preaching of Eaoch — a founda- 
tion truth wMch God's ministers 
have always mote and more clearly 
unfolded. Three hundred yoara this 
godly patriarch kept up this close, 
habitual intercourse with Qod. 

34. And he (vm) nof^-for God 
took Mm. Sept., " He was not found, 
for God translated him." Etliiop., 
"For Qod translated hira to Pata- 

" Ps. Jon., " For he was taken 
away and ascended into heaven by 
tho word which is before God." Me 
was not, means plainly, aa the Sept 
lias well rendered it, "he was not 
found," — " he was not estant in the 

re of sense," — he disappeared, 
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CHAPTER V. 



25 t And Methuselah lived an hundrecT eighty aud seven years, 
and begat Lamech: ' 

26 And Methuselah lived after he begat Lamech seven hun- 
dred eighty aad two years, and begat sons and daughters : 

27 And aO the days of Methuselah were nine hundred sixty 
and nine years ; and he died. 

28 % And Lamech lived an hundred eighty and two yeai'B, aud 
begat a son : -in 

29 And he called his naino Hoah, saying, This same sliall com- 
fort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, because of the 
ground ™ which the Lokd hath cursed. 



vaniated from, human sight, when 
he Jiad filled only half the common 
term of life. The apostle (Heb, 
11:5,) settles the fact of Enoch's 
transJation which is not here so 
clearly eipreased, "By faith Enoch 
was translated that he should not 
SCO death, {so as not to see death,) for 
before his translation, {iieToSsasas.") 
It was a woU anthenlacated belief of 
the Jews. AH the Targamiats so 
understood it. 1 Ibr God took Itim. 
The Hebrew verb here is the same aa 
is used to erpress the translation of 
Elijah, (3 Kings 3: 3, 5, 9, 10.) The 
immortality of the soul is pMnly 
taught in this passage. The only nat- 
ural death on record that precedes 
this translation of Enoch is that of 
Adam. Abel died by violence— then 
Adam by natural death — and now 
Enoch is removed without death. 
Thus life and tmmortaUty were 
brought to light as fully as was need- 
ful, or posMble at that early stage 
of the world's history. 

Note.— To Moses was grantca a 
similar privilege— as his burial by 
God himself in an unknown grave 
was probably followed by an almost 
immediate resurrecHon, as he ap- 
peared in the glory of the r^nrrec- 
tlon body on the Mount of Transfig- 
uration, (Dent. 84 : 6 ; Matt. 17 " ' 
The privilege of translation was 
granted to liijah, the prophet— that 
30 in each of the DispensatJonB, the 
Patriarchal, the LeviticaJ, and the 
Prophetical, there might be a lively 



typo and eSample of the future 
state. 

NoEB.— (1.) During this seventh 
generation, flie Chaldean records, aa 
copied by Berosus, testify that Alorus 
reigned the first of the Antediluvian 
tings. And it would seem from the 
Bibhcal narrative that about this 
period the patriarchal form of gov- 
ernment was invaded by the " mighty 
men," " men of renown," who then 
appeared. (Harris, p. 162.) 

(S.) Mythological inventions of 
claasic licatheuism have been framed 
)n the basis of this and such like 
jimple lustorical statements of Qod's 
word, while these are the remotest 
from any myth or legend in tlie 
brief, compact record, giving only 
the feet. 

JJa/meeJi — not the same, of 
, as the polygajnist of this 

„ J who was in the line of Cain. 

Adam lived till Lamech had reached 
his fifty-siith year. 

39. Woah. The name means rest, 
comfort — and an explanation is ^ven 
m the foUowmg clause This same 
ehaU cmyort m —the verb being 
twed tere which is kmdred to the 
nom The world was evidently 
growing worse — and with the 
aboimlmg iniqmty human miseiy 
was mereaamg at aa awtul rate 
The oui~Je was felt even m the 
ground — and the hnshmdman groan 
ed under it at his giievous toils 
Lamech either because m the tmtli 
' boked if - 
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30 And Lamech lived after he begat Noah five hundred ninety 
and five years, and begat sona and diiugliters : 

31 And all the days of Lamech ivere seven hundred seventy 
and seven years : and he died. 

32 And Noah was Are himdred years old: and Noab begat 
" Shem, Ham, ° and Japheth. 

CHAPTER VI. 

AND it came to pass, = when men began to multiply on the 
face of the earth, and daughters were bora unto them, 



or because It i^as definitely 
to him by 9od, hoped in tMa son roi 
a realizatioji of the promise made to 
Eve, It woxild Beem that this must 
Lave been revealed to him by God, 
that in Noali he miglit iooli for a 
Deliverer, in wliom, at least, in part, 
the first promise might be aceom- 
plished, aad tJiroug'h whom present 
relief woald be enjoyed from the 
burdens of fallen nature. JTooft" 
Indeed, to be a new head of the 
man family. We see here, too, 
they already begaa to seek a better 
country — to sigh for rest. This was 
to be fully realized in the Coming 
One, who was the " Son of God," 
and in whom alone the world has 
rest and peace. 

Note. — The significance of names, 
as wo find it, was for the purpose of 
keeping prominently in mind those 
leading Divine truths which were 
thus taught for long genorations. 

33. Mue hundred. Heb., the son, 
of five hundred y«(w*— a Hob. idiom, 
rhe record here given thatNoahwiffl 
five himda-ed yea/ra old, and begat, 
etc., is not necessarily intended to 
mean that he begat no childrea be- 
fore this — as it is the line of the 
fiu.thful that is traced by this gene- 
alogy ; and as there wore two claasea 
uow — the church and the world — 
the children would naturally become 
allied to one or the other. Nor is it 
meant that these three were born in 
this order, ^lem, is named first as 
being of the faithful line through 



whom the church is to descend- — 
himself the progenitor of Christ. 
Ham, is counted the youngest — 
though some suppose that he was 
bom between the other two Ja 
phethvas perhaps the oldest though 
others think Shem was older than 
he. {Smith a Bib Jha see oh 
4 : 31, iwti,a) Bum means, maw, 
feme. Sum means hboi Ji^ieth 
means jinye-spjead enlargement 

Obsbmye —It leems thit the length 
of human hfo before the deluge was 
ten times its present average. Hu- 
man physiology founded on the pres- 
ent data of man's constitution, may 
pronounce upon the duration of his 
life, supposing the data to be the 
same. But it cannot fairly affirm 
that the data were never different 
from wliat they are at present. 
There was the primeval vigor of an 
ipaired constitution holding out 
for a comparatively long period. 
There was the growing degeneracy, 
and there was also the deterioration 
of soil and climate after the deluge, 
which reduced the average of human 

CHAPTER Yl. 



The sacred historian, having now 
^ven us tlie ^odly line of Seth (ch. 
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2 Tiiat the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they 
oere fair ; and they ^ took them wives of all whioii th(!y chose. 



growing wickedneas of men na it 
oalinmates toward tie deluge. Thns 
wa see that man's flrat state was not 
that of the savage, gradually becom- 
inir esallad by the pcogresa of society 
—bat that he was flcst esflited, aud 
became afterwarfs debased by sin. 
The former is the heatheniah view 
of human history, which the Scrip- 
ture every way contradicts. It is 
probaWe that a cUsappolntmeut 
among "the sons of Sod," or the 
church, as to the advent of the Prom- 
ised Deliverer, was one cause of the 
npostacy which is Iiere recorded. So 

1. Began' to ■miMply. The term 
"began" is the same Hebrew verb 
used in ch. i : 36, where soma read 
it "profanely begun," as the word 
orig^ally means, (mphal, VVh, to is 
profane.) Here It may have that 
sense, or at least it may carry the 
idea of profane, ungodly increase, aa 
the content further esplains— for 
men had begun to iniMpiy long be- 
fore this. The fact that da'ugldeTS 
tmre born unto them is here given to 
introduce the narrative of their mar- 
riage relations, (vs. 3.) The develop- 
ment of iniquity occurs now in thk 
B'AMiLY: and in a way to prevent 
the godly seed, by which God would 
bond up His church in the world. 
Ha has fflways propagated His church 
by means of a godly posterity. And 
this great prinaple is developed 
in the earliest records of human his- 
tory. The church was at first in the 
family of Adam. There there was 
a division — not all of the true cov- 
enant seed, tlixough whom tlie Prom- 
ised "Seed" was -to come. And 
here it is shown that ungodly mar- 
riages were the fruitful source of 
corruption and alienation from God. 
"When the church thus allies itself 
to the wioltod world, it is a profana- 
tion, wMoh is called by the prophetr 
adultery. Bo the Hebrews were for 



bidden to intermarry with the Ca- 
itea. And this matrimonial alli- 
with the heathen was denoun- 
ced by. the last prophet of the Jews 
Bfi the grossest adiaierg, (Mal.3 : 11.) 
HftUachi refers plainly to this prim- 
itive history, setting forth the ^eat 
principle of God's dispensation m all 
ages. So Paul, in his letter to the 
Corinthians, "What concord," etc., 
(1 Cor. 7;S9; 3 Cor. 6:14.) This 
relation is held so sacred, (1.) For 
God's covenant is a luyaaehiM cove- 
mant, and.(3.) Marriage is the beau- 
tiful figure of Christ's relation to 
His ohareh, and (8.) As He is the 
Promised Seed, so the seed of be- 
lievers oixght always to. be holy. 
If DwagMera inere born unto them. 
That is, the profane and ungodly 
parents had oaughters bora unto 
Ihera. These daughters, of course, 
as the ncKt verse implies, were pro. 
lane— like their parents. They were 
such as the people of God should 
have Shunned and kept separate 
from " for what concord nath Christ 
vrith Belial," (1 Cor. 7 : 14; 3 Cor. 
6 : li-17.) 

2. TM sons of God. (1.) Some nn- 
derstand this of "men of ranJe," emi- 
nent persons, as "trees of God, for 
So Sa/mar. Jim. 



najeal 



But 



OnSt. Symm. „,,..-—..., ---■ _^ , 
this is generally abandoned. (3.) A 
second view understands them to be 
angels who are here meant. So 
some of the most ancient fathers. 
And the passages in 3 Pet. 3:4; 
Jude, vss. 6, 7, are adduced to prove 
some such profane intermingling of 
Mien angels with mankind. So 
Kitto understands it. But Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, Theodoret, etc., for- 
dbly opposed this view, and exposed 
its absurdity. Those moderns who 
have held to a mythical interpreta- 
tion of these early records, have re- 
vived this notion. It would seem to 
contrary to our Lord's description 
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of die angelK, (ifatt. 93 : 30,) i. e., 
that tiief nolthcr mftny nor are giv- 
en in marriage. Besides the sin in 
such case woiilii have sprang from 
the aogels, not from men. The 
idirase, " sons of God," ia nsed of an- 
gela in Job ; hut not the same exact- 
ly aa here. In Job 88 : 7 it ia with- 
out the article, and limited by the 
parallelism of the aentence — the 
rooming stars — the sons of Ood. In 
other paaaages in Job, where the ref- 
erence ia, as here, to the pions, in 
distinction from tto wicked, "' ' 
Bctly the same phrase as hi 
with the article, {Job 1:0; 3:1.) 
But (3.) It is plaiii from tta c«intest 
that the go^n are here called " sons 
of God," in distinction . from the 
awidly ; ss already the desGendanfs 
of the Sethite line had been diatin- 
guished from those of the Omnite 
line. The iact already noted, (ch. 
4:26,) that a separation had taken 
place in the public worship of God, 
"calling on the name of Jehovah," 
would prepare us for some such pub- 
lic distmctionin the name they would 
bear. And obaerve ; " the entire He- 
brew idiom loft the author no choice 
of espreaalou." (Saech. 3 :S3, noUa.) 
Just as the early disciples came aoon 
to be called " ChrisHans," after the 
name of the Master. And this now 
name thoy received at Antioch from 
the lookers on — the Gentiles, {Acts 
11 :30 ; see Deut. 14 : 1 ;) so the people 
of God are called " the sons of God," 
(John 1 : 13 ;) 1 John 3:1. So aleo 
Bom. ; 36 ; Gal. 3 : 23. 1 Saw. 
The £icl and manner of the declen- 
eiou which took place amohg the 
people oi' God are here set forth. 
The children of those pious Sethites 
iust named began to form an unholy 
union with the wicked world. This 
gave B fresh impulse to the abound- 
ing iniquity, for it introduced degen- 
eracy into the church, led to aposta- 
ciea, and called for a destruction of 
the race, saving only one pious fami- 
ly. This accords with the analogy 
M Scripture. The prindple is a vital 
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God's plan for His church. 
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"Did I 
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■ ras-to one," (not two created from 
tho ground, but Adam, ojily, and 
then Eve taken from Adam, to set 
forth the essential unity ia the mar- 
riage relation.) "And ivherefore 
one V That He might seek a godly 
seed, (vs. 15.) The complaint of the 
prophet against the church was, 
" Judah hath profened the holiness 
of the Lord which he loved, and 
hath married the daugliter of a 
strange god," (vs. 11.) So Hosea 
4:13;6:3. So ch. 37:46; 38: 1 ; 
Esod. 34:15, 16; Deut. 7:3, 4, 
Num. 35 : 1 ; 1 Kings 11 : 1, 3. 
1 Daugiam-s of men. As in vs. 1, 
tho multjpljcation of men is spoken 
of, and also in vs. 3, this paasage 
plainly refera to two classes of man- 
kind, of which the husbands belonged 
to one dasa, the wjvea to the other. 
These are not necessarily confined to 
the daughters of the Camite line ex- 
clusively, but of this line chiefly, and 
so of this daas. The former are such 
as those of whom John speaks as 
" sons of God," who believe on His 
name, and describes them which 
were bom not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will ot 
, but of God, (John 1.) And the 
latter are such as are " bornitfthefiesk, 
(John 3 : 6,) and which are " flesh," 
contrast with anch aa are " born 
he Spirit," and are mirit. These 
of the natural birfh, uiweganer- 
; hence called " datuglii^t of 
I," such as the Cainitea. IT ^^ 
'I were f<wr, (lit.,) good. These 

rriagea were phyaioal, and not 

founded on any high and worthy 
- - - liderationa. It was here evident- 
. the- lust of the flesh and the iust 
of the eye, which are not of the Fa- 
ther, but of the world," (1 John 
3 : 16.) Proceeding on such n carnal 
principle, " th^y took to th^m mjms of 
all whom the^ chose" — looking no 
higher than to their own carnal grati- 
fication. This low, degrading view of 
mairiage is the root of family degra- 
dation. So it is among the heathen. 
Christianity alone has elevated the 
female, and dignified and sancti- 
fied roarriage, It may here be im- 
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3 And tlie Lord said, " My Spirit shall not always strivu wjtli 
man, ^ for tijat he also is flesh ; yet his days shall be an hunilied 
and twenty years. 



cQaL6:l«,ni 1 Pb 

jJied also that they took moie wives 
than one, qb they pleased. The hxa- 
ily disorganization aad opaa apostaoy 
from God which, had hitherto been 
confined to the descendants of Cain, 
now gained groond among the pos- 
terity of Seth. Family after fiimily 
was founded in filial insubordination 
and disregard of the law of God. 
What oo^d be expected to rcsnlt 
from marriages which wero thiis 
based npon sensuality, self-wiU, and 
apostaoy, but a progeny of evil? 

3. Tho awful crisis was thua 
brought on. God appears no' 
epeahiug, and announoea His d 
mination to bring TTjb controversy 
with this apostate generation to an 
end. T[ My Spwit shall not aJwjiy* 
strwe mth man. This is the person, 
al Spirit — the third person of the 
Godhead, (oh. 1 r 8.) The first sense 
of tho verb rendered «W!)6 is to be Spot, 
to be inferior. Geaeniiia, therefore, 
renders it, fe Tiumlled, M bo under- 
stood, it can be only as conveying 
the idea of feiraj? ycieaed! — quenched — 
(Sampled on) — re^sted, as elsewhere 
in the Scriptore. The word means 
also to slrviiB, eontend. ITcom the 
New Testament we find that Christ 
" went and preached by the Spirit to 
those (who are now) spirits in prison, 
who aforetime were disobedient Iq 
the days of Noah, etc., 1 Pet. 3 : 19, 
20. And here Jehovah declares that 
His Spirit shall not always be queaoli- 
ed in men, (or strive with man.) 
The verb in Eedes. 8 : 10, is akin to 
this. But the proposition is (as) 
-aUA, instead of (■) in, aa here. 
Therefore, as the original sense is 
Intransitive, Gesenius gives the 
moaning to be hunMed. IT For that, 
etc. This clause may be connected 
with the foregoing ; and instead of 
b^ng an unusual combination of 



three particles, it would seem to bo 
a preposition with a verbal inBni- 
tive, and the pronominal eufilx; 
.meaning — in th&ir aberratums. So 
V. Cferlach. Eeb. Mm. Bib. reads, 
" Through tlidr baeMidinffs." Gese- 
nivs reads. Bee/mm of iMr errings. 
God's Spirit had wrought with men 
of that wicked age by the preaching 
of such as Enoch and Noah, and by 
His providence and their conscience. 
And yet, in their departure from him, 
that Spirit was qu^iched, until now 
He declares that such depraved de- 
spite to the Spirit of TTia grace should 
not always be borne. Ho would set 
a limit to men's daring wickedness, 
and to His forbearing kindness. 
This has always been His method of 
dealing. It was so with Israel, " say- 
ing in David to-day, after so long a 
time ; as it is Sidd, To-day, if ye will 
hear Hia voice, harden not your 
hearts." Luther understands the 
passage of God's work by the minis- 
try of the prophets, as though one of 
^'" "~" ahoiud say, " It is an unbecom- 



weary Himself in reproving the 
world. It is now added. He (that is 
,1 fo Jlesh — cajviot— unspirituaL 
This term carries with it the idea of 
sement, as the context has al- 
ready distinguished the " sons of 
God " — those of the divine nature — 
from"th6 daughters of men" — the 
natural, unregenerate ones. John, 
who, also with Mc«es, begins with ; 
the beginning," distinguishes the 
sons of God " from those who are 
borit of t!ie jlesli," and are, "ileah," 
Instead of bei^ " born of the wirit," 
(John S : 6.) This is the New Testa- 
ment sense of "fiesh " and " fleehly," 
that is carnal, Rom. 8. A perfect 
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4 There were giants in the earth in those days ; and alsci after 
thai, when the aons of God came in nnto the daugliteis of men, 
and they bare children to them : the same became mighty men, 
which were of old, men of renown. 



may read, " My SmrU ahaU moi oL 
wxma he humbled %n w,an, in his er- 
ring — he is Jleah." T[ And Jm days 
tkMl be, ete. Some miderstaud that 
this wfts a Bhortening of man'a ordi- 
nary iifetime. Otherfi,andmoreprob- 
ably, regard it as referring to the 
period Miat ^ould he allowed the 
race for repentance before the flood 
ahonld sweep away the wicked. If 
BO, the narrative here runa back to 
the period iiofore the Wrth of Noah'a 
sons. So says V. &erlach. None 
of God's greater judgments have ever 
taken place without a time for 
repentance after the threatening. 
To the Ninevites it was forty days ; 
to the Jews, after their rejection of 
Christ, it was forty years. To the 
Amorites it was four hmidred years, 
ch. 15 ; 16. IfecS., Eieald, Haverniolc, 
and others, understand the period 
here named aa the limit sot to hu- 
man life. WhUe the antediluvian 
patriarchs lived from seven hmidred 
and seventy-seven years to nine hun- 
dred and ^rty-two years, not includ- 
ing Enoch, the postdilnvian patri- 
archs lived from one hundred and 
ten to one hundred and eighty years. 
HengsterAerg, DeMlsa/i, Samlce, and 
the Jewish interpreters understand 
it of the space given for repentance, 
(9 Pet. 3:6; Heb. 11 : 7.) 

4. Tkere were giants; lit., The 
Jf^hSim were (had been) in the 
earth, (the land) wj those days — also, 
after thai the sons of Gmi went in 
unto the Aaughisrs of rn&n, etc., i. e., 
Owre were men of tliat kind in those 
days — weil-bnown men, of giant 
stature and force, defiant and con- 
trolling ; and after these mixed mar- 
riages, the progeny were of this 
sort— iSe mighty men whieh viere of 
oM-^H^t of Tmovm. The JVephilim, 
rendered "giants," are, hteraUy, the 
fallen, or those who/aH upon, or vio- 
lently assault others. So A^Ha, 



" attaekers." Some of those who un. 
derstand this narrative to be of the 
angele. read it, apostates. The Sept. 
' and Vulg. read giants; Onk. and 
Staaai., migMy ones ; Symm., power- 
ful ones. Moses here shows the 
prevalent corruption. 1. From the 
apostacy of the pious race in their 
carnal assodatious. 3. From the 
wide spread violence, which waa even 
increased Iw reason of this wicked 
alliance referred to. The bodily 
strength of this ungodly progeny is 
mentioned. The JV^himn, it would 
seem, arc a class referred to, aa well 
known, who arose in tlii^e days — - 
such as breathed the spirit of Cain 
and Lameoh, and were already fore- 
shadowed and represented in them. 
And the progeny of this ungodly al- 
liance gave rise to the 6M)orim, — 
mighty men — such as Nimrod, who 
is called Qibbtrr, eh. 10 : 8; men. of 
nwm^-fame — r^iown. The ancient 
mythology, based mainly on scatter- 
ed traditions of these events, and on 
distant trac^ of these inspired an- 
nals, represents the mante as sprang 
from the earth, and warring with 
the gods, and being overcome, they 
were buried in the earth by the 
mountatna and rocks being piled 
upon them ; and that earthqvialtes 
occur from their struggles to get re- 
lease. The Sfephitim are ref^red to 
in other pasai^s, and rendered " the 
dead," in Prov. 9:18; 31:10, and 
" imto death," Ptoy. 3:18,— the con- 
text referring to the carnal lust by 
which the rebels before the flood 
perished. These were men of re- 
novm — often referred to in the most 
ancient tradiUons. And so also they 
have found their i™y into fjxe an- 
dent mythologies. SktemiekjoAei- 
stands NepliMim to mean great 
(giant,) but better understand the 
term to mean faMen ones — apostates. 
In these roving plunderers (and aesaS' 
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5 T And God saw that the wickedness of man ^oas great in 
the earth, and that every eimaginatiou of the thoughts of hia 
heai-t loaa only evil continually. 

6 And fit repented the Lord that lie had made man on the 
eai'ti), and it S grieved him at his heart. 



29; a 






Bins peiJlaps) as weJl as ia the wan- 
dering habits of tte followers of Ja- 
baJ, the seDteBCQ was fuMlled against 
Cain—" A fugitive and a wanderer 
Bhalt ttou bo ia tlio earth," cli. 
4:13. 

S. God is now introduced as lie- 
holding and contemplating this 
abounding and bigh-handed iniqui- 
ty. This J8 to show the notice 
which Ood takes of biunan. conduct, 
and especially that He does not act 
without knowledge and coi^dera- 
tion. This abounding ini<juit7 He 
tate In its true light — as it really 
■was— that it waa great in. the- edJ*. 
Sept., T/u^ the mekednessee leere mul- 
f^ied. So, everywhere in the Scrip- 
ture, God is spoken of as looking 
down upon the inhabitants of the 
earth to take note of their ways — to 
see if there were any that did under- 
stand — that did seek God, (Fs. 5 ; 19 ; 
14 : 3.) God saw also ever;/ fabrica- 
tion of Vie thougJiia (or purposes) of 
hU heart, onJi^ em aU the day. This 
was the condition, of the human race. 
" Theit mind was so thoroughly im- 
bued with iniquity that the whole 
"'e presented nothing but what 

' - ^ -d,"T! ■ 



most full, and excluMve of all good or 
light affection. Not only the wicked- 
ness of action, hut of heart ; and not 
only 80, but eveiy fabrication of the 
thoughts of the heart was evil, only 
evil, and only evil continually. 
There could be no stronger language 
to express the absolute and utter de- 
generacy of the species. And this 
was man in a natural state — as fall- 
en. Only such as Noah was an ex- 
ception, and he was a new creature — 
a child of God. "The obstinacy of 
the men who had greatly abused the 



goodness of God fs condemned in 
these words ; yet at the same time 
the true nature of man, when de- 
prived of the grace of the Spirit, is 
clearly exhibited" Galmn (1.) The 
wickedness w as great (abundant and 
gross.) (S.) It w as internal and uni- 
versal — "every fabrication of the 
thoughts of his heart."' (3.) It was 
total — " only evU." (4.) It was hab- 
itual and persevering " continually." 
6. M re^pented. " The repentance 
here ascribed to God does not prop- 
erly belong to Him, but has rel^ 
ence to our understanding of Him." 
— GaMn. The change in the mani- 
festation of the Divine deaUng with 
these sinners was such as among 
men would be ascribed to repent- 
ance. It was as tlumgh — to use hu- 
man language— God had repented of 
maMng man. This phraseology 
strongS" expresses also the deep 
grief which is ielt by the loving 
heart of God. And the feelings 
which sin esdies in the Divine mind 
are represented in Scripture after a 
human feshion — grief, anger, hatred, 
repentance — though these eserciaes 
are infinitely beyond those which 
are found in creatures. We under- 
stand what is meant, and these terms 
are used to make it intelligible to us. 
See Num. 23 : 19 ; 1 Sam, 15 : 10, 11. 
Of couise God cannot change. And 
what seems to us a repenting of His 
former couise, is only a change in 
His visible procedure; yet always 
exercising the same unchangeable 
attributes — "without variableness or 
shadow of turning," Jaa. 1:17; Ma], 
3:6. IT A7id it ^ri^ed Sim at Ms 
Mart; lit,,J3egneced HintselftoSis 
heart. God's Jovo of what is holy, 
and His pleasure in it, necessarily 
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7 Aad tiie Loud said, I will destroy man wliom I have created 
&oni the fafle of the earth ; both man and beast, and the creep- 
ing thing, and the fowls of the air ; for it repenteth me that I 
have made them. 

8 But ^ Noah found grace iu the eyes of the Loijd. 

h Eh. 19:19; Bsod. 3S; 12,13, la, IT: Lultel:30i AclsTi46. 

man. Becauso they are involved 
with him in hia standing before Qod 
— aa ttey are ojide!' Hia dominion — 
and they are the lower creation of 
which he ia the head and crown, 
Besidea thia gives a most impressive 
eshifaition of the dreadful evil of 
sin in the world. The whole crea 
tion ia cursed with man. And the 
wholo creation will share with man 
in the glory and joy of hia redemp- 
tion. (Rom. 8 : 31, 22, 33.) 

But Noah. There ia always " a 

---'■ irding to the election of 

grace, (jiom. 11 : 5.) Even in those 
most degenerate times, when the 
whole world ]iad become ao Bold in 



implies Hia displeasure and grief 
what ia wicked ; so that He ia said 
to be angry (with the wicked) eve 
day, (Ps. 7:11,) Here the verb is 
the refiesive form, and means He 
grimed Mimself. The Holy Spirit Is 
Biud b) be grieved when that is done 
which womd provoke Hia withdraw- 
ment. " It may be aaid that God ia 
offended with, the atrocious sins of 
men, as if they wounded His heart 
with a deadly grief."— (Wpmi. 

7. The Lord said. Lit., Jehovah 
eaid. The awful judgment denoun- 
ced upon the wicked world by God 
is here set forth aa the result of ma- 
tureat counsel, and baaed, on the 
purest principles. God has joat now 
been represented as repenting and 
grieving Himself at having made 
man, and what is here narrated is 
only another mode of expressing the 
same thing. God, in His infinite 
holiaesa, could not be otherwise 
than hostile to such wickednesa. 
He could not but punish it and ban- 
ish it from Ilia presence. Men often 
argue that God is bound to save all 



them. Here It is shown that such 
Bin in creatures is the most flagrant, 
and that men, because they are His 
creatures, are all the less excusable 
ia their sin. (See laa. 37 : 11.) 1 I 
toSl destroy- lAt., will v^e aiBoy — 
W>t mt, ^ Kinga SI : 13.) When 
one is led to destroy what he has 
created, it can only be when it has 
proved itself utterly unfit to be pre- 
served. The interest of the Creator 
in His creatures cannot bo small. 
Ho surely will not destroy what He 
has created except it be neceaaary. 
^ BoOi man and beaal. Lit., From 
tmtn unto beaat. But why need the 
tower animale he destroyed with 



from the coming destruction. 
T[ Mnaid graee, etc. This phrase 
meana," found acceptance with, God." 
" QTOoe," in the Scripture, commonly 
signifies "free fawr." And it was 
because of the grace of God that 
Woah found grace with Him. The 
New Testament informs ua that it 
was by faitli m the plan of gi'aco 
that Noah waa led io suth distin- 
guished xuety sjil pt,raoverauc«, 
(Heb 11 7) It was by Divine 
grace that he a poor sinner by na- 
tuie tound acceptance wift God, and 
thna he betame heir of the nghteoua- 
neas which is hf faith, (Bom, 11 : 6.) 
Noah ia alao called a "preacher of 
rlghtoousness," (3 Peter 3 ; 5.) The 
grace of God in men leads to gra- 
cious conduct. This free, unmerited 
favor of God to sinners where it is ap- 
prehended and embraced leads (Jiem 
to gratitude, and to a grateful obedi- 
ence. Noah is aaid to have bean 
" moved with fear " in tho building 
of an ailt. But it should be noted 
that the Greek term thus rendered 
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9 % These are the generations of Noiih: ' Noah was a just 
man, awt^ perfect in his generations, areilKoah'' walked with God. 



meaiiB, " actnated by a. epirSt of 
piety" — wtiob. ia, mdeed, « go^, 
ifiUal few, (Heb. 11 : 7.) And fmth 
vtrmLgM — mrouglit witli his worlw 
— as in the c^e of Abraham — and 
" by works was faith made per- 
fect,"^a8.S:33.) And the prineiple 
of the Divine economy is tliat " with- 
out faith it ia impossible to please 
God," or to " find grace in His eyea." 
This statement prepares as for the 
nairattve that follows of all the dis- 
tinguishing favor shown to Noat in 
His preservation and salvation. 

Note. — The greatpromise of " the 
seed of the wonuin" to come, who 
should be victorious over the powers 
of evil, was so far from having yet 
been falflUed that there seemed to 
be a triumph of the kingdom of evU 
in the world. One godly maa, with 
his family, stands aa a witness 
agiunst the prevailing iniquity — and 
a pledge of some better things to 
come. Meanwhile Nook was to be- 
come the second head of the race, 
and as such, a type and shadow of 
the Coming One — the builder of an 
ark for the salvation of his house, 
by which, also, he condemned the 
world. 

This verse ends the first paroih, 
or section of the law. In the Sab- 
bath readings in the Jewish syna^ 
gogaes they divided the Pentateuch 
vaXa Jifly-four sections called Pwr- 
shioih, answering to the number of 
Sabbaths in. the Jewish intercalary 
year, and made to answer for the 
common year, by reducing two sec- 
tions to one. This method complet- 
ed tie reading of the law during the 
year, commencing with Genesis on 
the first Sabbath after the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which was the closing 
feast of the year. So we find that 
in Paul's time, and from of old, 
Moses was read in the synagogui^ 
every Sablmtli day, (Acts 15 : 21.) 
When the reading of the law was 



forbidden by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
they read sections from the prophets 
instead ; and when after that perse- 
cntjon they had liberty a^in, they 
combined me Law aud the Prophets, 
reading sections from both, (Acts 
13 : 15^ 

g 31. a. LrKB of Noah— Flood 
• Thbeatbhed — Noah Diebotbd 
TO BUILD THE Akk. Ch. : 9-33. 

0. At this point the particular his- 
tory of IfoaJi is liken up. He is 
now to appear as the leading charac- 
ter—and the formula is the same aa 
before. ^ The*e a/re the generaiions. 
The same term as is applied to the 
heavens, etc., (ch. 3 : 4,) and to Adam, 
(ch. 5 ; 1,) and means hbiiks, ismca, 
with specifj reference to the geneal- 
o^es — and whatever concerns him 






called — a 



the Scriptures who is 
juat jjKiM — righteous. «oou= i.^ 
"<Aoij"us(0™e,"(Aets23:14.) "The 
just shall live by his iaith," (Hab. 
3:4.) So Noah was just by his fiuth 
by which he became heir of the 
iTghteousnesa which is by fwth," 
(Heb. 11 : 7.) \ Perfeot m Ms gme- 
rations — am.ong his contemporaries. 
He waa a roost eminent specimen of 
piety in that degenerate age. This 
does not mean that he was mdeas, 
or that he waa just in the eenae of 
having no imparities or Eiiilts of 
character. But ho waa godly among 
the godless world— and this prepares 
us for the narrative of God's signal 
mercies towards him. " There is 
not a just man upon earth, that doeth 
good and sinneth not," (Ecdes. 7 : 30.) 
The sense of "perfe^," in Paul's 
Epiatles, is "maiv/re," fiiU-grown, in 
contrast with the atate of *' fioftes " in 
theDivinelifa. Noah,asa"pieach§r 
■ " " " 3 who published 
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10 And Moah begat tlirwe sons, ' Shem, Ham, i 

11 The eartb also was corrupl; "" before God; 
■was " filled with violence. 

12 And God " looked upon the earth, and. behold, it w; 
rupt: for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth. 

nBzet. 8:11; 28 : 16 ; Hub. a ; 8, IT.' o'oh. 18:21! Pa. 14:2; 3s': 13, 14;* 53 j 
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id Japheth. 



and urged upon man the ouly true 
righteouBneBs wliich ia by faitb — did 
not daiai to be a man of aaless per- 
fection. He put his simple tmst In 
God's promise— loolied for tbe Com- 
ing Seed, as the Great Divine Deliv- 
erer — he saw and embraced the 
promises and oonfeesed that lie was 
a pilgrim and stranger upon the 
earth, "declaring pldnly that he 
sought a home, {jzarpida) " We are 
complete in Him ; Of Hie fulness we 
receive," (see John 1:18.) Thus Noah 
walhed wiffi Ood, as Enoch did, had 

ip with the Father, and 

a Jeans Christ, (1 John 
iS been held by some 
,ers that the faith of the 
'na only a general tniat 
-n God's providence, according to the 
knowledge of their lime ; and that 
■ ^1 any proper 



patriaichs "^ 






n Chriet. But Christ had been 
They believed in Him, 
ind the New Testament ia iiartiou- 
lar to show that theirs was a Christ- 
ian faith — a f^th in the Promised 
Seed. And Christ Himself declares 
that Abraham saw His day and was 
glad, (John 8 ; 56.) Especially does 
Paul, in the Hebrews, show that the 
patriarchs, and all the Old Testa- 
ment worthies, had the Christian 
Mth, (Heb. oh. 11.) 

10. It is here again recorded that 
JTooft Ugat thTue sons, <oh. 5:33.) 
Shffm is named first, as being (not 
the oldest, but) the head of the 
saored line — thioogh whom the Me- 
siah was to come with all His bless- 

11. A general statement ia here 
made as to the imiversal corruption 
among men. This is introductory 
to the account of the deluge. This 



haa already been give 
"f The earth also. Rather, And the 
earth itaa eorrmpteS. The whole hu- 
man femily in all the inhabited 
earth waa in a state of moral eorruji- 
' in the next ' 
corrupted his 
way upon the earth," — (the same 
word.) When it is said that this 
waa before God, it is meant that it 
was open, heaven-daring. IJ AvA 
the earth was JiUed mwS moknce. 
Sept., ij^uslice. This aooords with 
all the foregoing: narrative. In the 
spirit of Ijimech, the Cainite, and ia 
the character of the Nephilim, and 
of the "mighty men of renown," the 
race liad become more and more 
abandoned — the corruption d 
ed Itself in all forms of ma 
until the earth was filled with stripes, 
oppressions, murders and ontragea, 
which called for the Divine judg- 
ments, in mercy to the hnman fam- 
ily. Note. — ill this desperate ini- 
quity had its special impulse ia such 
femily corruption as polygamy and 
earns] alliances, which polluted the 
race at the fountains. When the 
marriage relation waa profaned by 
taking a plurality of wives — then 
mm'der grew bold and daring, and 
claimed to be protected, as m La- 
mech. And when marriage was con- 
tracted without the fear of God, and 
according to mere carnal prlndples 
then domestic piety was banished 
from the earth. The wngle contrast 
was in the solitary case of Noah and 
his pious house I And God puts dis- 
tinguished honor upon this eminent 
example of stoadfaat fiunilj piety. 
He savia him and hia hoase. 

13. God took note of this state of 
things. InPs.l4BEd53,thePBahniat 
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13 And God said unto Noah, P The end of nil flesh is come 
before me ; for the earth is filled with violence through them : 
1 and beliold, I will destroy thorn with the earth. 

p Jer.Bl:18i Kjsk, T:9, S, 6; AnioaS:^; lPBler4:T. qTa.1T. 



well describes this condition of man- 
kind. And Qod ia represented aa 
looking down to see if there was any 
exception to the prevailing wicked- 
neB9,(Ps. 14:2.) TiAUfieahkadcor- 
r^led Ms way. The whoie race 
had grown corrupt in conduct and 

JractiCB. "They are corrupt," (Ps. 
i : 1.) " They a,rc all gone aside," — 
(" out of tlie way,"! " They are alto, 
gether become filthy," (Pa. 14 : 8 ; 
63:3.) 

13. God now declares His purposes 
of judgment in view of this univer- 
sal crime. IT -i^ "nd of all fimh U 
eoTUB before me. Sept., A seasim—a 
erisii — not re^or, Tiut aaipoc. This ia 
tha warning with which God pre- 
faces to Noah His declarations of 
judgment, and His directions of 
mercy. How startling must have 
been this announcement to Noah I 
The awful iniquity could not ionger 
he borne. The period of long-suflsr- 
ing (one hundred and tweuty years,) 
was to that generation only as nine 

Siars would be to men of our lime, 
aring this interval Noah was "a 
preacher of righteonauoss," waining 
the wicked race of the judgment 
that would surely come from God. 
How long he was engaged iu build- 
ing the ark does not appear. It 
would seem from the New Testament 
that the ark was preparing during 
the on& hundred and twenty years, 
(1 Peter 3 ; 30.) Noah was, porhaja, 
the most remarkaWe example of 
&ith in the list of Old Testament 
worthies, (Heb, 11 : 7.) The whole 
world against liim — the ais score 
yeara to continue at his work, and 
In hia conflict with the ungodly, 
while as yet no symptoms of the 
flood appeared — the simple word of 
Qod to rest upon ; his iaith ridiculed 
and scoSiid at, as most unreasonable, 
fiUly, and contrary to aU experience. 
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T SeJioM I will tiestroy them,. The 
verb here used is the same aa is sev- 
times used before, and rendered 
coTTWpt, and means also to destroy, 
(HiphiL) The corruption of the 
world referred to, was most destruc- 
tive and ruinous. And Qod only 
gives them up to their self-deatruc- 
tion when lie awi __ 
from the earth. Behold I a', 
rating ihma. The same term is 
used of God's destructive work as 
was used of their corrupting and 
destructive works— to show the con- 
nexion between the two — as if it 
wore said, As they have given them- 
selves up to this universal corrup- 
tion!, so I will cause their oorrapUoii 
to seize upon them in all its bittec 
fruits — and thus " destroy them that 
destroy the earth," — (Gr.,) corriipl 
them which eorrv^ tlie earth, (Rev. 
11 : 18.) Qod's retributive justice ia 
this, to ^ve men up to ^n la its 
bitter power and penalty, to experi- 
ence its awful conseq^uences forever. 
IT With the earth. (See vs. 7.) All 
the animal tribes, and the fair face 
of the earth were to bo overwhelmed 
with this judicial destruction. This 
lajiguftge implies that great geolog- 
ical change were produced by the 
deluge. Who can teU what tremen- 
dous agendes are indicated by the 
expressions, " AH the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up," — " The 
windows of heaven were opened." 

The universality of the deluge 
seems to be clearly taught in the 
narrative, and couilrmed by other 
passages o& Scripture, GeiL 7 : 4, S3, 
"Every living suletiinea was de. 
stroyed which was upon the fece of 
the ground, both mail and cattle ; 
and the creeping things, and the 
fowl of the heavens, and they were 
destroyed from the earth. And 
Noah alone rt maiued alive, and they 
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that were with T'l'" in the aik," ct. 
7 : 31-3S, " The flood cnme and de- 
stroyed them all," Lnke 17 : 37 ; Matt. 
34 : 87-39. " God apared not tke old 
iBokd, but saved Noah, the eighth per- 
son — a preacher of righteouisness— 
bringing In the flood npon the world 
of^e ungodly," 3 Pet. 3:5. Be- 
Hidee, it is recorded that the waters 
prevailed eioecdingly on the earth, 
and all the high hills that were un- 
der the whole heaven, were covered ; 
flfteen cubits upwards did the wa- 
ters prevail, and the mountains 
were covered," ch. 7 : 19, 30 ; 8:5. 
It is objected that this height of fif- 
teen cubits above the tops of the 
highest moimtains (five miles high) 
woold require a greater quantity of 
water by far than is contained in all 
the seas and oceans of the earth. 
But the water of the globe is to the 
land in the proportion of three-fifths 
to two-fifths, and there ia no natural 
impossibility as to the sufficiency in 
the different eeaa and la&oa for cov- 
ering the whole earth. And the 
whole earth might have been sub- 
merged for a tw&vemonth, as stnited 
here, or even for n. much loager pe- 
riod, wiUiout any trace of such sub- 
mer^n being now discejinible. Be- 
sides, this objection takes for granted 
that the mountains were as high be- 
fore tho deluge as since, wben (1) 
some of the high mountain ranges 
were probably thrown up as a result 
of the deluge. And (3.) The fiice of 
the earth may have been otherwise 
changed in oonnesion with the del- 
uge, so as that high mountain ranges 
may have been depressed, and the 
sea-beds may have been elevated, to 
accompliab this result of overflowing 
the earth. (3.) The objection pro- 
ceeds on the false assumption that 
God could not have produced the 
deluge ; ns it claims, also that He 
could not have created the earth in 
eis natural days, and could not have 
produced the chaos. It admits 
miracle in tho case, and demai 
that those great eWxtn must be ac- 
counted for by second causes, that 
ore Datural, instead of protornatural. 
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Bat admitting, as we do, that Qod 
can and does work miraeleB, the ob- 
jection is set aside. Nay, admitting, 
as thay must do, that geology and all 
natoral science attests tho fact of 
miracles, and of miracles such as 
these convulsions and delhgos, and 
their objection falls, even on their 
own ground. Could God produce 
water enough for such a universal 
deluge is tho question. 

3. It ia objected that such an in- 
creased mass <rf water, as is reckoned 
to be necessary for the deluge, would 
alter the action of gravity upon the 
earth, and the nutation of the asis. 
This also proceeds on the asaump. 
tiou that God could not do it, 

8. It ia further objected as to the 
capacity of the ark— that it was not 
large enough for all the species or 
ariimfilfi and living tribes ; but this 
has l>eea disproved by accurate oal- 
eolations. 

4. That the anjmals, belonging to 
difierent zones, could not all have 
been preserved alive in the same at- 
mosphere or ehraate. But every 
menagerie and zoological garden dis- 
proves this, where tropical animals 
and those of most northota latitudes 
subsist in the same climate. 

5. As to the difficulty of gathering 
the food for ao many, it ia aimply tho 
difficulty which God is supposed to 
have had in provisioning this house 
of TTia — this ark of salvation — as 
though He has not always bread 
enough, and to spare. As though 
He would give the order for all to 
enter, and men shut them in with- 
out providing food sufficient. 

6. But it is further objected that 
trees have been found, whose age, as 
ascertained by their rings, must ba 
greater than tho deluge of Noah. 
For example, a tree of tropical Afri- 
ca, calculated by the rings of its 
trunk to be five thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-two years old, which, 
it is alloged, could not have lived 
under the waters of tho deluge 
during a hundred days. But it 
has been discovered by Dr. CaJ^n- 
ter in the "West ladiea that tropical 
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trees alied their leaves two or three 
times in a ^ear ; and that tllese rings 
or laroleB in the formalion of the 
trnnfc are formed by tte check of 
vegetation at the sliedding of the 
leaves, and are not annual layers, as 
was formerly judged. This of course 
would reduce the age of these trees 
— the BoahaS, an Aftican tree, and 
the Tasodinm, a Mexican tree — at 
least by one half. This objection is 
thus providentiiilly answered. 

7. How the animals could have so 
spread after tlie flood ia queried. To 
this PriiiAard replies that a partial 
creation of animals probabij' took 
place after the flood; and in favor 
of this, he adduces the fact that 
iresh creations have marked every 
new geoloMeal epoch. It has been 
quite too nastily assumed that there 
nave been no creations on earth 
^nce the sixth day. Agassi truly 
remarks that "dace manliflB existed 
upon the earth no appreciable change 
has taken place in the animal - 
vegetable world." But this does 

Ijy any means forhid the belief that 
there may have 
the same speoiei 
in the deluge. 

8. A further 
from the cones of volcanoes, as of 
Etna, where the dnders and duat, 
which, it is calculated must he older 
than the deluge of Koah, would 
hare been washed away by it, but 
which, show no traces of the deluge. 
This ia argued especially from the 
volcoJio of Auvergne and Dauphiae 
in the centre of France, which it ia 
held could not have had an eruption 
since BuTopo was peopled, because 
there is no tradition of such an event. 
And, moreover, that the geological 
formations between dilferent layers 
of lava, and the wearing of river 
courses through great depths of the 
rocky substance, prove a far longer 
antiquity than the deluge of Noah. 
But these may have been volcanic in 
a, previous geological period of our 
earth, and afterwards may have be- 
come submarine volcanoes, and being 
upheaved again when the deluge 



subsided, they may have resumed 
thrar action. This would account 
for most of the phenomena. But (1.) 
These volcanoes may have had erup- 
tions since the time of the deluge 
without any estant record or tradi- 
tiouoftheeveut. (3.) Theloosedust 
that now forms these volcanic cones 
may have become light, na it now is, 
bv the disintegration of atmoBpherie 

during so long aperiod, while 

time of the deluge it may 
nave Deen much more solid, like the 
lumps of lava that form the sides 
holow ; especially the caihonic acid 
gas which issues from these volcanic 
districts, softens and dissolves the 
rock. — Lyeli. (3^ It is maint^ncd on 
good authority that there are historic 
traces of such eruptions in the years 
458-460, A.D., and that tho rogation 
daiyn in the ritual of the Bnghsh 
church were instituted hy the Bishop 
of Vienne, and are a comm.emoration 
of these oataatrophies. 

9. It is admitted by all geolo^ts 
that there have been successive del- 
uges, and that every geological epoch 
is marted by such an event. But it 
is contended by some that the last 
' ' and overflow was ante- 
creation, because bu- 

. _ fossils are not found 

any strata of earlier date, aud be- 
cause no remains of human works 
have been found in such pre-Adamto 
strata. "No deluge, therefore, de- 
stroyed a wicked and disobedient 
race of men," says EoMsdh. But just 
now these very geological authori- 
tloa are clamwlng about the alleged 
discovery of such human fossils, and 
remains of human worke iu strata, 
or caves or gravel-heds along ■with 
tho remains of eitinct mammalia, 
and are claiming therefore that they 
have found traces of pre-Adaniic 
man. But if it can be proved that 
they have found huraaa fossils in 
such geological quarters, then the 
strongest objection which they have 
hitherto urged against the fact of 
tho deluge of Noah, and its univer- 
sality, together with the mighty geo- 
logical changes which were Eormeri j 
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referred to tliat event, is sat aaide, 
and tlius tboy contradict their own 
theories. EspeeiaUj- they show ub 
that their theories are bo liable to 
change from new discoveries, that 
they cannot be relied on. "Who 
can teQ what foSiSils may yet be 
found in ocoan-beds ?" they say. 
True. And what if human remains 
ate fonnd there ? Tet their argu- 
ment is based on the mere negative 
evidence — the <^>senae of human re- 
majne in the tertiaiy beda, whila so 
email a portion of the geological 
field has yet been explored. If they 
find each tertiary huma,u remains, 
they are bound, by theic own theo- 
riesT rather to admit not only the 
nniversaiitif of the deluge, but all 
that was claimed by the deluge the- 
1 accounting for the geological 



1. Universal tradition points not 
only to a deluge during the human 
period, bat to (he deluge of Noah's 
time. See "Brymit'a AnalpMa of 
A.-ttdej)t Mythdogy," " Mareowrffi 
Doelrim of Vie Bm.ge," ete. 

The ark, the dovo, the rainbow are 
all incorporatod with the traditions. 
The meial atniek in the roign 
Philip the Elder in the dty of A_ 
mea, represents a squaie bos afloat 
on the water, with a man and wc 
an inside, and also two birds and 
olive branch, and the name Nob 
the hos. Hindu traditions, as w 
as Ohaldean, and Oredc and Amm-i- 
Ban, all agree even in the leading 
detaUa of the Qood, so as to call for 
this historical basis. . 

S. To argue from the alleged find- 
ings of geological science that the 
deluge of Noah must have been lo- 
cal, and confined to a narrow dis- 
trict of country, is to sink the plain 
Scripture record bolow the indistinct 
and partially explored and poorly 
understood record <rf the rocks. For 
if the waters rose fifteen cubits 
above the highest moontaina of the 
then inhiibitel eountriea, their level 
would huva been sufficient to malte 
the deluge nnivsrsal. Kaliscli main- 
tains that such interpreters " violate 



all the rules of a sound philology, 
distort the epirit of the language, 
and disregard the dictates of com- 
mon sense." latroduetion, p. 14i 

3. A volume of water thirty feet 
abo^'e the top of Ararat, (which, ac- 
cording to Parrot, is sixteen thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-four feet 
high,) and which prevailed for al- 
most a year, must have found Its 
equilibrium, and thus covered the 
face of the whole glebe. According 
to the calculation of LUi&nihal, the 
quantity of water necessary to cover 
the sur&ce of the earth to the height 
of a mile above the level of the sea 
is only equal to the two hundred and 
seventy-second part of the volume of 
the earth. See Kurtz. Partialista 
compute that there were at the time 
of the deluge about four miOiona of 
inhabitants on the globe. 

4. But if the flood was not nrdver- 
sal, bat local, whore did It talte place 
exactly — over what amount of ter- 
ritoiy ? Hugh Miller and others ar- 
gue that it was local, on the ground 
that in such case " the necessity for 
preserving all the apeoiea of animala 
in the ark diaappeara. For in the 
first place there waa nothing to pre- 
vent the birds and many of the large 
mammala from getting away, and 
in the next, the number of species 
peculiar to that geographical aiea, 
and which would be atisolutely de- 
stroyed by its being flooded, sup- 
posing they could not escape is in- 
significaat." And thus the deli^i 
itself is made " insigrdfie 
rmime (in Smith's Bib. Kct.) "ifoa/i " 
argues that " unless we suppose that 
a stupendous miracle was wrought, 
W9 must believe that the fiood ex- 
tended only over a limited area of 
■ 'le globe." But we do auppose such 

miracle waa wrought. This ia the 
plain impression wmoh the Biblical 
narrative gives. 

5. But if all the language wliich 
ems BO universal, refer only to 

what ia local, and the delnge did 
lovor "the whole earth," then 
lust ri^ard God's covenant with 

Noah, sealed by the rainbow, where 



eli^^e 
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H. «| Mate thee an ark of iioplierwood ; rooms shall thou mi 
a the aik, and shalt pituh itj within and without, with pitch. 



■0 have no covenant that 
there ahaU not be a deluge to drown 
tliia continent, and otbei continents 
and localities not included in Noah'8 
deluge. Bat who believes that to be 
tlie meaaitig of the Scripture ? 

0. Besides, if the passage in Peter 
refers to the destruction at the del- 
nge, as is most generally understood, 
though it would seem perhaps more 
fordbly to refer tfl the ehaos, (see In- 
trodaclion, p. 46,) then it is distmet- 
I7 said that the kosmoa (world) that 
then, ™m, perished ; and this is not 
the oikowmene — the inhabited world 
— but the kosmos — the world itself, 
of creatares and products, (3 Pet. 
3 : 5-8.) Though most of thcae who 
advocate a partial and local deluge 
understand it to be altogether con- 
ristent with the Biblical narrative, 
yet we adhere to the more obvious 
meaning of the record, uatU it is 
dearly disproved. 

7. It would seem to be conclusive 
that as the passage in Peiet predicts 
a deluge of fire analogous to the del- 
uge of waters, so we cannot under- 
stand it In either case of any other 
than a universal deluge. " The 
heavens shaJl pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat- 
also, and the works that 
shaU be boxncd up," 3 
This surely cannot mean a local and 
partial destruction. Even Colenso 
admits that "mathematical and phys- 
ical science forbid oar believing ' 
partial deluge, such as some 1 
Bupposed, since that involves an 
veraal floAi." Page 18, Frf. 3. 
it is held by this last writer that the 
narrative is not historical. And 
tliis It is suffident to reply that 
manifestly claims to be history, and 
notWng else ; that to deny its his- 
torical character, is in effect to deny 
the whde Bible history — nay. 



is to deny the authority and di- 
ity of Jesus Christ himself, who 
„..es His esplidt sanction to the 
historical truth of the narrative. 
Matt. 34 : 37. Compare Luke 17 : 36. 
But this would be more incredible 
ftiy thing found in the narro^ 
Many who hold to a partiaJ 
deluge, understand that such a view 
is perfectly consistent with the Bib- 
lical terms, in that the espreasious 
are universal only in reference to the 
earth as inhabited at the time. One 
of the latest writers on the subject 
(Perotflne) admits that "a universal 
delnge cannot, on geological grounds 
alone, be pronounced imposMble," 
though he holds that " there is other 
evidence conclusive against it, rmTO- 
de apart." The difficulty which this 
school of writers find is in admitting 
a miracle. And the tacit concession 
also is, that to those who can believe 
in a miracle — that is, in an extraor- 
dinary interposition of tho Almighty 
— there is no difficulty at all in the 
narrative. 

14, Make thee — to, or for thee. 
1 An wJc The term here used is 
not the word for an ordinary ship, 
but rather for a vessel witlioat mast 
and rudder — being intended only for 
a floating structura. The word is 
tebhah — a (m5 — or chest. Bee Esod, 
3 ; 3, used of Moses' ark of bulrushes. 
The ark of the covenant was also a 
hollow chest, though, the term for 
that is dififerent in the Heh., but the 
same in the Greek. Tf Qopherviood; 
lit,, of trees of Gopher — planks or 
timbers of Gopher ; which was prob- 
ably a general term for re^nous or 
pitchy timber. If the term were the 
common d^gnation of a particular 
tree, it would not have been th 6 plural 
form. Some understand it to be the 
c^/preas, as there is an affinity in the 
letters of the worAgophM-, {Gr, feipur.) 
otheffi, the cedar or jun iper J but it 
may, and most probably does include 
all these. This resinoxs wood was 
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15 And this is the fashion which thou shalt make it of: The 
length of the ark sA«K be three hundred cuhite, the breadth ofit 
fifty cubits, and the height of it thirty cubits. 

16 A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a cubit shalt 
thou finish it above ; and the door of the ark slialt thou set in the 
side thereof: wit7i lower, second, and third stories shalt thou 
make it. 



to lie Tised as it would not rot, nor fan 
liable to worm-eating. This latjer 
was tlio cMef injury done to timber, 
which made it very insecure for 
building. It is stiU thceasa in PaJ- 
esline, that tte worms perforate sucli 
timber as is not resinoua, and heavy 
beams are soon eateu by them so 
secretly, that the houses aie liable 
to M, in. Therefore Bolomoii was 
BO particular to use the cedar of 
Lefemon for the temple. And this 
wood is, on this account, very scarce 
and costly. " Pine forests," says Col. 
Ohemey, " abound in Aimenia. Cy- 
press groves abonnd there." Among 
idans they are selected 
. IfJJooma. The word 
means <w«s— s{«J!s — small apart- 
ments : elsewhere (twelve times) in 
the Scripture uniformly rendered 
nests — as here in the marmn — lodg- 
ing places. See Obad. 4. if Pileh it. 
The word is that which is the basis 
of our English word cover, and here 
plcurdy means to ami 
reads, Srrterw it vMli 
Some bituminous coati ^ 
op^ied ifl the wooden vessel, both 
iuBlcte and out, so that it would ' 
the water, and would harden, e 
to be impervious. The Sept. 
here the term asphaliant. 

lS.A'nd,etc.,lit.,)^idthlstBAiekth<m 
shalt tnake it. Thou shalt make it 
this, thus, after this fashion, t TAree 
hundred etiMts. Winer makes the 
Mosaic cubit equal to nineteen and 
a-half of our inches. JSocM, and oth- 
ers, make it nearly two inches more. 
T/ieniits is judged most correct, as 
his cubit agrees boat with those 
found cm the Egyptian mimuments. 
He holds the dimanaiona to have 
been, ill round numbers, four. hun- 



dred and aeventy-seven feet long, 
soventy-nine feet broad, and forty- 
seven feet high. Others make it 
five hundred and forty-seven feet 
lon^, by ninety-one feet two inches 
wide, and forty-seven feet two inches 
high. Reckoning the cubit at 1.8 
feet, we find the length to be about 
five himdred and forty feet, the 
breadth ninety feet, and the height 
fifty-four feet. The Great Eastern 
is sii hundred and eighty feet 
long, (sis hundred aud ninety-one 
on deck,) eighty-three feet in 
breadth, and fifty.e^ht feet in depth 
— thus longer and deeper. ZVefo 
shows that it waa aufficiently larM 
to receive all th<«e animals whi& 
were to be preserved in it, that 
it contained three million sis hun- 
dT»i thousand cubic feet — and reserv- 
ing nine-tenths for the victualling 
department, and assigning fifty-four 
cubic feet to every apeoies — each par 
of animals — there was room for 
nearly seven thousand different 
spedes. The structure was- made, 
not fbr sailing purposes, but for 
ftrfght. Pishes, worms, and in- 
sects were not received Into the ark. 
Dr. Males has estimated that it was 
a vessel of about fbrty-two thou- 
sand tons in caparfty. It has been 
proved that these proportions are 
admtaibly fitted for the greatest 
amount of ttmnage, but not for 
aaiUng. 

16. A window. This term, used 
in the dual number, means w>on- 
day UgM, and it is commonly render- 
ed in the singular, " noon," and no 
where else "window." Jwidua and 
TrrnielUm render this in the singu- 
lar, a efecw UgM. Heb. Fam. Bible 
reads, A transparency. It is ijuite a 
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17 ' And behold, I, even I, ^o bring a flood of waters upon 
the earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, from 
under heaven: and every thing that is in the earth shall die. , 

13 But with thee will I establish my covenant: and 'thou 
shalt come into the ark, thou, aiJd thy sons, aod thy wife, and thy 
sons' wives with tbee. 

19 And of every living thing of all flesh, * two of every sorS 



Uh. 7,8.0. 



i. IS. 

t word from ttat rendered. 
idndoiB, (eh. 8 ; 6.) and wLJch Noah 
is sBJcl to have opened. It aeemB to 
iiave been a aky-Ught of some im- 
known ttanaparant subBtanCe for the 
admi^oii oflight. ^Ina cvMt, eta. 
This must he understood to be a 
direotion for raising the roof of the 
ark in the middle, so aa to form n 
gQDtle dope for turning off the water. 
The feminine snffis makes it r^er 
to the ark, and not to the window. 
" The cubit is possibly the height of 
the parapet round the lighting and 
ventilating aperture. The opening 
occupied probably a lai^ portion of 
the roof, and was covered during the 
rain with an awning, (ndfi^eh. Gen. 
8 ; 13,") which waa removed by 
Noah. An entrance was to be made 
in the dde of the ark— and theto 
was no need of more espreaa direc- 
tion about it. It was this door hj 
which the Lord slivt S'oah in, oh. 
7 : 18. "iLZotm; etc. These three 
terms are in the plural. The word 
" atoriss " is not expressed, but seems 
to be understood. Ut„ Vkdermafh, 
middle and upper (atorles,) thou shalt 
make it. It la impossible for us 
from these few data to arrive at the 
exact stvUQture of the ark. But it 
waa no house set in a boat aa the 
nictur^ commonly ^ve it. It was 
a float, not as a sailing 



17. God now declares his object 
the erection of this vesael. I, behold 
i am bringing the Jlood. It is refer- 
red to as Hie jlood by eminenco, or 
as that already mentioned to Koah. 
The lind l« ba accomplished by the 
flood ia stated— (o destivy aM fleth. 



IS to be a univeraal destruction 
of living; creaturca from off tho 
fiice of ^o earth, excepting only the 
remnant who shoald be saved in the 
ark. Murphy calculates that the 
popnlaMon of the earth at the time, 
was lesa than fonr millions. The 
bloody stains of murder were to be 
washed out, such as appear in La- 
mMh, who boasts his impunity in 
defiant song. The delnea occurs 
not by natural laws, but Ijy direct 
interposition of the Creator. It is 
to be explained not by natural phU- 
oBOphy, hut by the word of God. 
^ In the ewrfft. This clause excludes 
fishes, whose domain is in the wa- 
ters. The deluge was brought on 
the whole world as a puniahment of 

18. Bitt wiih iliee. Here is the 
gracious provldon for saving a rem- 
nant — according to the election of 
grace. It was all of grace, God-cov- 
enanting with Noah, to save him and 
his. This covenant waa a household 
cooenant. It has always been Qod|8 
plan to propagate and transmit His 
church by means of a pious poster- 
ity. His church is the same in all 
ages, only under different outward" 
dispensations. By thia announce, 
ment Noah waa animated to .obedi- 
ence in his most tedious and difficult 
task — and thus his faith was exer- 
cised in God as a Covenant God. 
There were eight parsons in all — 
Noah, his wife, their three sons and 
their wives, (1 Peter 8 : 30.) 

10. Directions are here given aa to 
the lower animals which he shoxJd 
take with him into the ark. Pair» 
of eadi ho should take t 
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shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alivo with thee : they 
shall be male and female. 

20 Of fowla after theiv kind and of cattle after their kind, of 
every creeping thing of the earth after his kind ; two of every 
sort " shall come unto thee, to k»ep them alive. 

21 And take thou unto thee of all food that is eaten, and thou 
Bhalt gather it to thee ; and it shall be for food for thee, and for 

22 " Thus did Noah ; ^ aceording to all that God commanded 
him, so did he. 

u ch. 7, e, 16 i Ece eh. 2 : 19. w Heb, 11 : 1; see Eiod. 40 : Ifi. s cb. T : S, 9, 10. 



the spaoies alive. The number is 
^ven ill ch. 7 : 3. 

30. BJudl eome unto thee. All the 
animals had heen brought to him he. 
fore, (ch. 3 : 19,) It aeems hero to he 
intimated that the reptiles even, 
ahould eome to Noah by some extra- 
ordinary impulso. No insects nor 
worms were deluded. All the varie- 
(dee may be referi^ to species, and 
the species now claimed as belong- 
ing to a gMius may, perhaps, be re- 



seen, was afforded by the area of the 
ark for nearly seven thousand spe- 
raes. Many objections have been 
raised against the assembling of an- 
imals from all quarters of the earth 
into oneaplace. But we need not 
suppose that any differences of cli- 
mate existed then — and if there did, 
it was surely in the power of God to 
assemble the animals, as easily as 
He could assemble the waters for the 
deluge. Besides, we know not how 
widely these animals had spreail. 
Some have sought to explain it by 
supposing that the deluge was only 
partial, and not universal, (see vs. 
13, notes.) More than a thousand 
Bped-es of mammalia — and fuUy five 
thousand speiaea of birds are alleged 
to eTist. In Johnson's Phydeai Al- 
ias, (1858,) the nmnber of species of 
mammalia is given as one mousand 
six hundred and fifty-^eight. Of 
birds, the number of species reckoned . 
by Lesaon is six thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-six. Of reptiles six 
liundred and forty-two are reckoned ' 



by Ghas. Bonaparte. The clean ani- 
mals alone have been computed at 
one thousand one hundred and sixty- 
two individuals, supposing that seven 
of each specieswaa taken. But even 
If we could not see how the stowing 
of these creatures took place, it is 
much easier to infer that there are 
particulars which we do not know, 
or cannot appreciate, than to deny 
the plain statement of the Scripture. 
Some suppose that a partial new 
creation of animals took jilace after 
the flood. The various continents 
were probably coimected at the first, 
and this would allow of their migra- 
tion to the ark from all quarters. 
The food could the more easily be 
collected, as the deluge occurred in 
the second month of the year, in 
Autumn. 

33. Here is the power gf Noah's 
faith. In so gigantic an undertak- 
ing, against such a world of opposi- 
tion, in the face of all natural appear- 
ances Noah's faith achieved the work, 
It produced a simple, earnest obedi- 
ence to the Divine command in all 
things. Thus his faith wrought 
wonders. Noah is a hero in history. 
" I admire," says Chrysostom, " the 
virtue of this just man, and the un- 
speakable mercy of the Lord, when 
I consider how ho was able to live 
among the wild beasts, having had 
conferred on him that former dignity 
of man which the animals acknowl- 
edged and obeyed." The apostle's 
comment in the Hebrews is full of 
force. (1^ No^ did this great work 
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CHAPTEK VII. 
{ ND the Lord said unto Noah, " Come thou and all thy 
1 house into the ark: for ■" theo have I seea righteous before 
le in this generation. 



a:Oi P8. 68:18, 19 J Prov. 10:9; 2Petsr2: 

bv faith — ia God's word, and in. tfod 
Himself, and in God's standingprom.- 
ise of a, Measiali to come. (3.) He 
was, also, " moved witK fear," — -tliat 
fear of Qod wMcli ia filial, not ser- 
vile, and wMch leads to cheerful 



b. II ;ri J Peter 3: 20; a Peter a: a. b eh. 

obedience. (8.) Tlie leaolt of tbia 
was " the saving of his house," and 
the oondemnatioii of an angodly and 
disbelieving world, and liis own heir- 
ship of that righteousness or juafifl. 
cation, which is by faith, alone. 



PAKT III. 
From the Flood to the Covenant with Abraham. 



CHAPTER VII. 
§ 33. The Flood— The Aeii. Ch. 

The long period of warning and 
preparation had now nearly passed. 
The one hundred and twenty years 
hftd rolled on, and were now within 
a week of their termination. Tlie 
ark itself was at length completed 
and ready for occupancy. Against 
all the reviling of men and the temp- 
tations of Satan, Noah's faith had 
triamphed. Now it remained to in- 
troduce to the majeatio stmcture its 
tenants, and God's time has come 
for them to enter. 

1. Oome thtni. The command is a 
gracious command. So is it in the 
gospel. Christ is the Ark of the 
New Testament, and the invitations 
to eater in are commands also, 
whUe the commands aie invitations 
of grace— flows, come. IT ji™^ oK 
t!dne Iwuss. The plan of God ik>m 
the beginning has been to dispense 
His gracfli by a household covenant. 
He has pleased to propagate Eia 
chnreh by means of a pious pos- 
terity, "I will be a Qod to thee^ 
VOL. I. — 8. 



and to thy seed after thee," (ch. 
17 :7,) Hence we have the house- 
hold baptism in the Christian church, 
{Acf«18;lS.) This does not indicate, 
however, that the children are regen- 
erate, bnt provides that they may 
become so, by God'a blessing on the 
parental fidelity. The children of 
Noah were not aU regenerate, as we 
infer from the sequel. But God 
encourages the parental endeavor to 
that end, and favors the children of be- 
lievers with the extraordinniw means 
and promises. So under the New 
T^tament the children of bolieYew 
are still bidden to come into the ark 
Temporal mercies and deliverances 
are often granted to them for the 
parent's sake — they are bom within 
the pale of the church, and favored 
with ita oversight and tuiljon, and 
they are spedaOy bidden to come to 
Christ as children of the church and 
of the covenant, (Acta 3 : 35.) T Sitr 
thee. Etc. This was " the lighteoue- 

which is by iaith " which Noah 

, as Paul is particular to mention, 
(Heb. 11:7.) The modem skepti- 
cism denies that the patriarchs had 
the Christian faith. But plainly 
Paul brings them forward as inataa 
f the same feith with us of the 
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2 Of every « eloau beast tlion slialt take to tliee by 
male and his female; ^ and of beasts that are not clei 



clean by t 



New Testament, and 
em! belief in God and in Providence, 
on the 1)3813 of nataral religion. 
Noali could well embrace tlie great 
doctrine of Sftlvation. by the MesBiab 
in the ark which he built. And 
that ordinance of the ark upon tb 
■waters was a figure like unto the Iwip- 
tiem of the New Testament chnreh, 
(lPeter8:31,) It 



which the 
leof baptism was pre-6gnred 
—surely not by immersion, but by af- 
fusion. Noah had faith in the prom- 
ised seed — and faith in the Wvine 
thieateninc; against a wicked 
world — £ina faith in the gracious 
provision of the ark. Noah's work 
was altogether in the line of God's 
gracious direction and provision — it 
was work upon the arfc which God 
had appointed for a refuge. It was, 
therefore, nothing meritorious — as if 
ihearkliad beea provided because 
of bis work. It was fit that he and 
his ahoold enter into the ark of 
God, to which lie had, in faith and 
patience, set bis band. T[ Before Ttie. 
This is God's dear testimony ^ven 
to Noah, in distinction irom the 
whole world of ungodliness besides. 
Observe,-- (1.) Noah's feimily are 
bidden to entfjr iu, because of God's re- 
lations to Noah himself. (S.) Though 
Noah was so long a time a preacher 
of righteousness (1 Pet. S : 20 ; 3 Pet. 
3:5,) he had been instrumental, it 
would seem, in the salvation of no one 
ottt^de of his household. Ministerial 
faithfulness is not always to be meas- 
ured by the manifest fruits in num- 
bers converted. If J™ ^^ gmi&raiioii. 
Though tliey are so wicked and 
alienated from God. 

3. Of merry clean lieaU. M noth- 
ing had been said about such distinc- 
tion of dean and unclean, before this 
time, some understand this to be 
spoken by way of aniicipatiou and 



prophetically, of those which should 
afterwards be so distinguished. But 
this would not explain to Noah, what 
kinds were meajit. We must sup- 
pose that there had already been a 
distinction made of clean animals as 
those that were to be used for sacii- 
fice, and perhaps distinguishing the 
food of the sons of God, in the ante- 
diluvian theocracy. Afterwards the 
distinction related also to their uses 
for food, (Lev. 11.) 1 Bv s^wns. 
"-^ "-'• ' '"-- Zech. 4:3, 



Heb. s 






directed te take fii 
J of k 



.) Hehadbi 
am for the pur- 
ve the species, 
" '- fully 



[ch. 6 : 19, 30.) Here it 
and expressly directed to take IJiree 
pows of each clean animal, and a 
sii^le seventh one besides. CaMn, 
Dmteeh, TueJi, Ba/magaHen, etc, un- 
derstand that seven of each species, 
pairs, is meant. 8o 
,a that the repetition 
of the number is not to signify du- 
plication, but distribution among the 
species — " s&o&fi, b&wh " being 9ev6n 
itf eaeh f^edea, as in vs. 9, and oh. 
33 : 16. By sevens, that is three 
pairs and one single one of clean 
animals, for preservation, for food 
and sacrifice. Some understand sec- 
ijjM^stobemeant. Noah sacrificed 
of every clean beast " at least one, 
Ararat, upon leaving the ack; 

-- ' Lst have had more than 

could have used none 
for food and sacrifice in the ark. 
aJsoinpdrs, ch. 7:8, 
9, that is, (as Is added,) male and fe- 
male. 8mmi is the sacred number 
ia the Scriptures. It was fit that 
they should be taken by eewns, to 
keep up this sacred asaodatlon. 
There was here also a reference to 
the Sabbath, as a seventh part of 
Obbbevb.— It is specified (ch, 
JO,) that the tame cattle, and 
(smaller animalB,) 



hence h 
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CHAPTEB VII. 



3 Of fowls also of the air by seveDS, the male and the female; 
to keep seed alive npon the face of all the earth. 

4 For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain npon the 
earth ^ forty days and forty nights : and every living substance 
that I have made will I destroy from off the face of the earth. 

5 f And Noah did according unto all that the Loud command- 
ed him, 

6 And Noah was six hundred years old when the flood of wa- 
ters was upon the earth. 

7 T 8 And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his 

e TBS. 18, II. tah.e:13. g»8.1. 



Rud the fowl weiS 
The wild beasts ar 
tte Bpeoiflcation. 
inferred that tliea 
the deluge, of the 
before, while those who regard the 
flood to have been partial and local, 
understand these to have been pre- 
served in other districti, than that 
inhatiited as yet by man. Leaving 
out this whole dass would relieve 
very essentially the difficulty of 
many aa to the room for such a mul- 
titude with the necessary stores. But 
miracle must be admitted to account 
fbr the deluge at all. And vhy not 
admit it aJso to account for these 
particulars of stowage! "Jehovah 
afiiit Mm in." 

3, The same rule of se u was t 
be observed in regard t ail fo Is 
There were to be none t th fishes 
taken into the ark. Obsbrvh.— If 
as some would have it n w pe s 
have originated bj s 1 t on th a 



fo(or 



how conld this distmct 
kept np of dean and 
4. mn-yet. Lit.,£ 
days yet smr&n,. See vs. in. n. weeK 
of further and most spedal warning 
was thus given to the world, Indud- 
ing a Sabbath. Seven more days for 
repentance, if peradventure any 
would repent. Tiiia very significant 
step was now taken to show that 
God was in earnest. The ark was 
finished. Noah and his lamily were 
now to go aboard — and take with 
them a given number of the animals 
and fowls — all showing an imme- 



diate preparation for the great event 1 
What now would the scofBng world 
presume to say. Jesus Himself who 
beheld it, and wept over it as we 
ma^ suppose, tells ns that they wer& 
eatmg and drinking, nlarrying and 
giving in marriage, tmiil the day 
that Noah entered into the ark, 
(Luke 17:37.) t Mrty daya. eto. 
This is a period of special solemnity 
in Scripture. Moses, Elijah and 
Jesus fasted forty days and forty 
nights. Nineveh nad a warning of 
forty days, and Israel a wandering 
of forty years. Tf Skiery living »ub- 
stcmce. This is not the term for liv- 
ing thing, creature — but is more 
properly rendered siiialanee, indud- 
in all created things, and not merdy 
th animal creation— "«iA«(eo«rKM3 
anU fflov/Hsliea." — Oc^tm. 1[ Destroy. 
Lit , I am wiping out, or, abovi to 
urpe out. 

5. TJie Mthfnl obedience of Noah 
s still fiiriher recorded. 

0. Six hundred pears. Lit., And 
N ah was a son of skb hwnd/red yemi 
and the dduge of watera was wpon 
tlie earth. It was "in the sii hun- 
dredth year of the life of Noah," (vs. 
11,) that the flood commenced. He 
lived after the flood three hundred 
and fifty yeais, (ch. 9 : 39,) or nine 
hundred and fifty in all. 

7. Noah's femily entered the aik 
leeause of—ot rather, &'(., from the 
faee of-rOT, from before tlie watera 
of the flood — showing not that they 
entered only by oompulMOn, but that 
" ' ' anticipation of the wa- 
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sona' wives with him, iuto the ark, because of the waters of the 
flood. 

8 Of dean beasts, and of beasts that ars not clean, and of 
fowls, and of eTOvy thing that creepetli upon the earth, 

9 There went in two and two unto Noah into the oik, tlie 
male and the female, as Grod bad commanded Noah. 

10 And it came to pass, after seven days, that the wnters ol 
the flood were upon the earth. 

11 T In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second 
month, the seventeenth day of the month, the same day were all 
li the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the' windows ol 
heaven were opened. 

12 li And tlie rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights. 



.S;S; 



. tTB. 4,11. 



ters they entered — as tliough they 
were already tMng. 

D. It wovid seem from tMs, that 
all the animals and fowls went in, 
in pairs, and that there wore no odd 
ones, (see vs. 3.) Also that they 
went in by a Divine impnlee, aa hy 
instinct. It has been computed Inr 
BomCj that there are not more than 
three bimdred distinct species of 
beasts and birds. Seech. 6: 30, notes. 

10. AficT aeveti daps. So the ver- 



eeosn dam. The same phrase occurs 
in Heb. ; 1 Ohron. 7 : 3S. The mar- 
gm here reads, ora the seventh day. 
The precise day is given in the nest 
verae. This was in the year of the 
world 1656. If The waters — were — 
began to fnU — upori the earth. 

11. The month here given is 
thonght by some to correspond with 
our November as the dvil year of 
the Hebrew at this time commenced 
about tlie autumnal eqninos, or 33d 
September. This would bring the 
date (17th of 3d month,) about the 
7th November. Others conclude 
that since the Hebrews begin their 
sacred year in March, at the vernal 






Teokoning of time that was divinely 
appointed, and since also it is more 
agreeable to nature, the deluge com- 
menced in spring time, when the 



minds of all were elated in the hope 
of the new year. So Lather, Calirni, 
ete, Matt. 34 : 37. IT AU the fourt- 
tama, ete. The deep, or abyss, was 
mentioned in ch. 1, vs. 3, which some 
understand of the atmosphere, but 
others of the seas. The waters of 
the deep, or abyss, had been separ- 
ated by Qod at the creation, (ch. 
1 : 6,) and confined within appro- 
priate bonnds. Now all the springs 
or fountains where those waters 
Lave thdr seat, trom beneath, were 
hroken iip (rent— broken asunder — ) 
so that there was a return ag^n to, 
the original chaos in this respect — 
tliat the waters enveloped the face 
of the earth, ch. 1 : 3. The masses 
of waters ftom above also were let 
loose — the barriers were removed — 
and instead of rain distiUing in drops 
from the clouds, as usual, the tor- 
rents poured forth from above, as if 
ftom open m'ndoy>a. The margin 
reads jtoodgaies; Qieet, eataraeta. 
T[ 'Were opened — were lyroken iim. 
See Job 38 ; 8. There is yet in the 
East a phrase like tliis— " the heaxi- 
ens a/re lyroken tip" — to denote very 
heavy nuns. It is lield by some 
that it had never rained before this 
time, but that the earth had been 
watered by dews, ch. 3 : G, 6; 1:9 
But this was no natural rain. 
13. AiiA tlie rcdn was upcm, etc 
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13 In the self-saine day leutereil Noah, and Sliem, and Ham, 
and Japlietb, the eons of Noah, and Noah's wife, and the three 
wives of his sons with them, into the ark; 

14 ™They, and every beast after his liind, and all the cattle 
after their kind, and every creeping thing that creepeth ujion the 
eartli after his kind, and every fowl after his kind, every bird of 
every sort. 

15 And they " went in imto Noah into the ark, two and two 
of all flesh, wherein is the bveath of life. 






n. fdi upon the earth 
aunng iius period, according to tlie 
threatening and prediction, \a. 4. 
Thia is ft definite and parenthedoal 
Btat«aient in regard to tte continu- 
ance of tlie ontbUMt of waters. 

18, 14. Here is a repetition of the 
statement in vsa. 7, 8, .^ven with 
mote precision. IT J» tne self-emm 
day; lit., in tlie Irnie of f!m day, 
(mentioned in vs. 11) — in the arUde 
or aiibetanee of tliis day ; that is— ire 
this vern da/y. It is tere recorded 
that the sons of Noah who entered 
the ark were the same three sons as 
have been previoaslj mentioned (ch. 
S : 83,) and^ none others were f>om 
to him during the building of the 

14. The statement here is very 
definite to show that apeoimen 
representatives of all beaate and . 
that were then on the face of the 
earth were taken into the ark, and 
tliat without any conftiaioa of the 
djffiirent species. *i Wmy hird of 
ewrytort. Re\>.,ofeBm-!/mng. Ob- 
BBKVB. — Thia wovUd imply tluvt each 
species was distinct, and to he pre- 
served nfter iti Mnd, accordii^ to 
the original law ; and that there was 
DO snoh thine aa a formation of new 
Bpedes 'byMctmi. 

16,10. The)/vmtinvvto]Sloali,eic. 
This indicates the eKtraordinary im- 
pulse by which the variovw tribes of 
craaturea went into the atk — unto 
ffoaJi—aa they had been brought to 
Noah before by God to see what he 
would call them. Oebebvb. — The 
creatures went in mito Noah, as God 



commanded JVoaA. God evidently 
gave here what He required. He 
enabled Noah to carry out the plan 
of His grace. Where Noah's Hiith 
sought to accomphsh Qod's com- 
mand, there God moved the animals 
do their necessary part. We ob- 
„.,;ve that in entering tlie ark of 
their salvation these varions tribes 
put ai^de all their mutual enmities, 
as it Bhall be at Iset, when the Hon 
shall lie down with the lamb, under 
the glorious reign of grace and re- 
demption by Christ Jesus. T Biut 
him in; lit.. And Jelumah §Mt in 
unto him. Shut dose around him. 
(Greek) Bltut the ark outMe ef him, 
or outside of it — from the ontade. 
It is well rendered, sli/ut him in. Af- 
ter the great fabric had been built, 
and all Sad entered, it yet remained 
that the door be closed ^iw mth/mt. 
Noah had yet to rely for the con- 
cluding act upon God alone, and 
without this there had been no sal- 
vation. JesuB is the author and fin- 
isher of our faith. This change Iiere 
in the name of the Most High is to 
be noticed. It is the covenant 
God — Jehovali — the Redeemer — 
who here shuts him in. And such 
direct and special interpo^ti 



God 8 






riotflua crowd, who would des- 
perately struggle for entrance in the 
final hoar. So also is it in the aik 
of the New Testament. All believ- 
ers are " kept (as with s, gaiiisonj by 
the power of God, through Mth, 
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16 And they that went in, went in male and female of all flesh, 
" as God had commanded him ; and the Loed shut him in. 

17 P And the flood was forty days upon the earth : and the 
waters increased, and bare up the ark, and it was lift up above 
the earth. 

18 And the waters prevailed, and were increased greatly upon 
the earth: q and the ark went iipon the face of the waters. 

19 And the watera prevailed exceedingly npon the earth; 
'and al! the high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered. 

OTra.2,3. pyEB,4,m qps.l04:26. rPftlMiOiJer. S:2B. 



unto salvation," (1 Pet. 1 ; 5.) Ob- 
SMUVlil. — How silly are all the calcu- 
latiocs and cavilB of skeptics as to 
storage and stowage, ia the light 
of tfiia declaration, tliat Jeliovai, 
shut him in. He also mads xaota 
for all tbe inmates. So in the para- 
ble of the marriage feast, " they that 
were ready went in with Him to the 
uairiage, and the door icas sh/at." 
The Hew Testament gives na some 
partjcnlars of the state of society at 
the onthreak of the flood. Instead 
of lioing at all moved by the warn- 
ings and preparations of Noah— 
"they Tveco enting and driniing, 
marrying, and giving in marrja,ge, 
>mtil the day that Noah entered into 
the ark, and knew not until the flood 
came and took them all away." 
Matt. 24:38, 39. They were most 
immersed in worldlinoss — entering 
into new relations, as if their houses 
were to continue to all generations, 
and they were rioting npon the 
bounties of Qod. So It is declared 
it shall be at the coming of the Son 
of Man, Jesus Himself gives to ns 
this warning, " Wateh, therefore." 

17. The continuance of the out- 

Souring of waters is here given, 
br^ days. It is not meant that 
the waters lemamed forty days, for 
e hundred and fifty days 
waters prevailed (vs. 34,) 
ihjiure iriiey were abated. It ia also 
stated that the waters increased so 
as to lift up the nrk and set it 
afloat 

18. Frenailed — became ndgMy. 



that t 



force as to overwhelm 
every thing in their mighty tide. 
And tite a/fk went (Heb., walked 
•upon, the face of the iBoters. Ho 
would say, the wrle rode upon the 
flood. (Greek,) Was borne above 13ie 
waters. This is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the gradual rising of the 
waters, lifting and floating the ark. 

19. Here again attention is called 
to the mighty prevalence of the wa- 
teta. They ieoma migltty, verg em- 
eeedingly — amd aU the high mtniit- 
tarns iehich were tinder ail the hem>- 
ens inere eoiiered. This language is 
as strong as could be given to ex- 
press the universality of the deluge. 
It has been ol:gected that the end 
might have been accomplished by a 
local deluge — such as could have 
come from the waters of the Cas- 
pian sea, submerging the resions 
round about. But it has been shown 
to be most probable that the popula- 
tion of the globe was greater then 
than since, and that Che destruction 
of the race could not have been accom- 
plished by a partial deluge. Be- 
sides, as some have objected that 
water enough could not be found, it 
has been shown that there is water 
enough on the earth to drown it, 
as at the chaos. "We know nothing 
of the height of mountains before 
the deluge ; and such a convulsion 
would naturally change the earth's 
surface so that the present plains 
may be primilive ocean-beds ; and 
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20 Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail: and tbe 
oiountains were oovered. 

21 8 And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of 
fowl, aod of cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that 
oreepeth npon the earth, and every man : 

22 All in 'whose Dostrils was the breath of life, of all that ioas 
in the dry tow?, died. 

23 And every living substance was destroyed which was upon 
the face of the ground, both man, and cattle, and the creeping 
things, and the fowl of the heaven ; and they were destroyed 
from the earth ; and " Noah only remjuued alive, and they that 
wes-e with him in tbe ark. 

24 " And the waters pi-evailed upon the earth an hundred and 
fifty days. 



the landing of the ark maj have 
been on a lower pait of Ararat than 
the present sammit. Bets p. 163. 

20. Mfie&n ciMts. Twenty-two 
feet and a half ia here given as the 
height to which the waters prevaM- 
ed, or overreached the higieat amn- 

31, 33. The universality of the de- 
atruction is here recorded. AUflu/i 
thai moveOi ■u^on the eaaih died- — of 
all the animal tribes, fowls, and 
creeping thinga — aU whieh (had) the 
breath of the apirU of Ikes in their 
noitrU^—of aU vMeh was in Hie d/ry 
landf — died. This inclndes every va- 
riety of creatures on the iace of the 
earth, excepting the fishes, that ten* 
ant the waters. 

S3. JEkery liBktg substance. Heb. 
And it (the flood) destroyed; lit., 
blMed mt e'oery suhstrniee. This re- 
sult was ao awful (and so incredible, 
but for the miracnloua wort of Qod) 
that it is again atated almoat in the 
same terms. 1 Both man; lit., 
SVom man to beast — to ere^ng 
thmgs. It is also expressly s&ted 
that Noah and those who were oc- 
cupants of the art with him, were 
the only ones who w&re left. 1 And 
they ^mre destroyed — wmv Matted (nit. 
Showing the att«r destruction. 

St It is now stated that ithe wa- 
— becmne miff^y — 



upon the earth one hwidred and fifty 
days. The outpouring had contin- 
ued forty days, and this period of 
one hundred and fifty refers to the 
violent and overwheliuing rise and 
force of the waters before they be- 
gan to abate. They continued to rush 
on and overwhelm the earth dur- 
ing this poriod of about five months. 
It has been computed that to over- 
come the h^ht of tho loftiest 
mountains (of India,) say twenty- 
eight thousand feet, the rise per day 
would be one hundred and ^gtty- 
^a. feet. This would at once sweep 
away every thing before it, and leave 
no opportuoity for men and animals 
to flee to higher peakS; as tbey 
would be almost instantly overtak- 
en,. Such velocity and fury must 
the waters have had, in their terri- 
ble overflow, while the outbnrsting 
floods, from above, and from be- 
neath, muet have left no hope of 
escape. Partialists esrimate that 
the popnlation in Noah's time was 
probably less than four millions. 

OBSBaYEl.-^It is said by Peter that 
Christ went (as on a journey) and 
preached by the Spirit in the days 
of Noah, while the art was prepar- 
ing, to the spirits (who are now) in 
prison, which once were disobedient ; 
that ia. He preached through Noali, 
and by means of the ark, as a sym- 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

ND God » I'emenibered Noah, and every living thin^, and all 
the cattle that was with him ia the ark : ^ and God made a 
id to pass ovet' the earth, and the waters a 
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bol of Hin^elf — the ark of aalvatioa, 
1 Pet. 8 : 19, 30. And Petci- adds, in 
explanation, "For for this cause waa 
tlxe gospel preached also to (ftem that 
are dead, (lFet.i:e.) 

3. All nations have preserved tro^ 
ditions of a. general deluge, and 
these agree most commonly and 
strikii^ly with the Scriptural nar- 
ratives. JVbaA appears under the 
names of the righteous Matm of In- 
dia, with his three sons, Scherma, 
Chasma, and lyapeti — Xi^uthms of 
Chaldea, Oains of Egypt, SbM of 
China, Seucalion of Qreece. So 
among the Peruvians, Mesioans, 
and Greenlaadera, similar traditions 
are found. Coins of tke Phrygian 
city of Apamea (third century) rep- 
resent the flood aa it is recorded in 
Scripture, with tho letters "no" in 

3. It ia generally agreed that 
traces of such an event as the flood 
ate found on the eaitli's surface. 
The tfiftiusoJ land, so called, is such 
as would be deported, as the sedi- 
ment of a deluge, and it is found all 
over the earth b sorfiice. Immense 
fragmenta of root have been earned 
from Scandinavia to Rorthorn Ger- 
many, and &om Mt. Blanc to tho Jura 
monntflins. This could tavo 
done only hy such a flood, and by gla- 
dal agency. Bones of the mastodon 
or mammoth have been deposited in 
the Cordillera mountains, at a height 
of eight thousand feot, and bones of 
deer and horses have been depoMted 
on the Himmalayas, at a height of 
sixteen tliousand feet, whence thoy 
have been brought down by ava- 
lanches. At Desolation island, S. B. 
of Cape of Good Ilope, fossil sheU- 



Gsh and whales have been discover- 
ed two thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. See Eaefa, Sac. Hist. (p. 
67.) "The Biblical account of this 
event is equally free from all mytho- 
logical and merely national ele- 
ments, and presents the only feithful 
and ptuely bistorical representation 
of a tradition wbich bad spread over 
all the nations of the world." — I>e- 
litsch. 

CHAPTER VIII. 



Ababat. Ch. 8 : 1-14. 

As Adam was the first head of the 
race, so Noah is to be tbe sewDttd 
head. The ark had now rode on the 
racing waters about five months, 
and long after every creature had 
been swept away and died. And 
long after the universal fiood had 
overreached all points of the earth's 
surface, the ark continued to ride on, 
and the Mth and patience of Noah 
were esercised. How, during this 
season of confinement within his 
prison, with no revelation from God, 
himself and family alone preserved, 
he was tried to the utmost, we can 
only in part conceive. His tcmpta- 
probably to feel that God 



had fi 



1 him. It is therefore 



recorded!^ here that Gad 7eme))^6red 
Noah, and gave him a token of Hi a 
remembrance. And not only so, but 
He remembered every IMng thing. 
" Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing, and one of them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Fa- 
tbor," Matt. 10:30. God's faithful 
care estends to all Hia creatures. 
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2 c The foKutains also of the deep, and the windoivs of heaven 
were stopped, and ^ the rmn fi-ora heaven was restrained ; 

3 And the watera returned from off the earth oontiaually : and 
after the end « of the hundred and fifty days the waters were 
abated. 

4 And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the seventeenth 
day of tlie month, iipon the mountains of Ararat. 



, dJob 



liSI. e 



And "the whale creation" ahaiea 
■with man in tlie fall and recovery, 
(Bam. 8 : 33.) t Jfiwie a wind to ptMS 
over. Thia ageaoy Qod was pleased 
to employ. As He had used the 
waters, so now He nsea the winds 
to accomplish His purpose. So at 
the Red- sea, what Ho conld have 
done without any second cause, He 
does hy appropaiate means. The 
wiad would Berve to disdpata the 
clouds, and admit the lieat of the 
sun for evaporating the waters, and 
draining them into their channels — 
dividing the waters from the waters 
— " a natural means apphed to bring 
flhout a supernatural efifect." So the 
Holy Spirit, avhom the wind sjmhol- 
izea, must he sent to recover the 
eart^h from the deluge of 
Es. 14:31. 1" 



Obshrve. — God has told Noah 
that He would cause it to rain forty 
days and forty nights upon the earth, 
and he had probably expected soon 
after that, to be released ftom the 






- of wat«r 



3. AU the out 
from above and 
stopped, and it would seem that after' 
the first forty days this had been the 
case, though it is spadally noted 
here to show that all the sources of 
the water-fioods were closed up. 
IT 27ie rcdn. Here the rain is men- 
tioned, in addition to the fountiUns 
of the deep, and tlie windows of 
heaven. Doubtless the floods had 
burst forth in every way, and per- 
haps the rain continued after the 
ftrst flooding of forty days untO this 
time. Was reslrained — washmdered. 
3. rAsM ■ ' 



lu. tHeb.) Goiag and returidng — 
that is, eo}Uxmis,ng to return. AU 
the particulars of time and oircum- 
•s are here given, so as to com- 
I the historical narrative. It is 

that qfter the end; {lit., fi-om 

the end) of the Mndred amd fifty 
(during which "the waters 
led upon the earth," ch. 7 : 24,) 
the waters teere abated; lit., deereag- 
ed. (Same word as is used in vs. 5.) 
The decrease of the v™,ters would be 
;e of one hundred feet per 
g two bvmdred and seven- 
ty-five days. 

1 Bested. The great saving event 
now recorded. Qod brought sal- 
. ition to Noah, as He had promised. 
The ark did not run aground with 
any violent shock. It rested. The 
term here is the verb, corresponding 
with the noun Ifoah, which means 
resf. (Nuah.) It was ia the seventh 
month of the year. The flood had 
continued five months before begin- 
ning to abate, and soon afierwiuTis 
the ark rested. 

Observe. — This was the very day 
on which our Lord rose from tlie 
dead, and rested from His work — 
namely, the seventeenth day of the 
seventh month — the day that the 
ark rested upon Ararat. If Ararat. 
This mountain is called by the Ar- 
menians, Masm; and by the Turks, 
Bfeep mountain, and by tne Persians, 
Soali'a motrntmn. It is in the plain 
of the river Arases, and terminates 
in two conical peaks, called the 
greater and lesser Ararat, about 
seven miles distant from each other, 
and respectively seventeen thouaaud 
two hundred and sixty feet, and 
fonrteen thousand feet above the 
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5 Anil the waters decreased continually, until the teiitli month ; 
in the tenth month, on the first day of tl)e month, were the tops 
of the mountains seen. 

6 % And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that Noah 
opened ^ the window of the ark which he had made : 



level of the sea. The higher peat 
has a Bommit of tliTee thousand feel 
covered with perpetual enow. It 
was long judged to be inaccessible, 
but was aseendedin 1839 by Parrot, 
who thinks that the ark rested on a 
gentle slope between the two sum- 
mita. "Tim irwuTiiains of Arm-at" 
may be understood as embracing the 
range &qm the peaks j uat noticed to 
Kurdistan, aouUi. This range is a 
central region with reference to the 
great rivers, seas, and nations of an- 
tiquity, and was, therefore, the spot 
most wisely adapted for the distri- 
bution of the famihes of mankind to 
the various quarters of the world. 
Ljii^ between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian on the north, and the 
Persian Gulf and Mediterranean on 
the south, connecting with three of 
the great rivers that watered Para- 
dise — the Tigris, Euphrates, and 
iraies — it stood along the high- 
ways of ancient colonization, near 
the seats of the great nations of an- 
tiquity — the Babyioniana, Assyrians, 
Medes, and Colchlans. AJid " Ararat 
is now the great boundary stone be- 
tween the empires of Eusi^a, Tur- 
■^-y, and Persia." — Smith's Diet. 
e may suppose that the art rested 
not on either of the loftiest peaks, 
which are yet so rarely scaled, but 
on the range of that region known 
as Ararat; hence called mjtu/ntami 
of Ava/roi^ as we say, ■movmtaiM of 
Afriea, Italy, Spain. It is supposed 
by some that the Taurus range an- 
swers best the necesBttry conditions, 
and that along the vaU^ of the En- 
phrates the human race must have 
journeyed "fi:om the East to the 
plains of Shinar," ch. 11 : 1, 3. In 
3 Kings 19 : 37 it is called a district 
in Armenia, situated between the 



■We'm 



37 ; 88. In Jer. 51 : S7 it stands for 
the whole of Armenia. It is not al- 
leged that the ark rested on the 
h^heat mountain peak in the world 
or even in that region. Some sum- 
mita higher than thia would possibly 
have begun to dry. 

The waters (leereaaed, etc. Lit., 



Tlism 



oontinucUlff. During 



about two and a-half n 

gradual abatement i 

until the mountain I 

merely the loftiest, we 

outline of the mounta 

ca,me viaihlo above t ^ 

waters. The rate of daily decrease 

was about one hundred feet per 

0. " The end of forby days" here 
spoken of, must be reckoned from 
the landing of the ark on Ararat, 
not from the sight of the mountain 
summits. OaMn seems to re^on It 
thns from the former period; and 
tliis would be before the summits of 
the mountains became visible. And 
we could scarcely suppose that Noah 
would send forth any bird from the 
ark (" to see whether the waters 
were abated,") after the mountains 
were in view. Besides, the dove 
would have found a resting place in 
such case. At this time Ae opened 
the wiiadow of the arh. The word 
here and elsewhere rendered " tcira- 
(fciw " is not the same as occurs ch. 
6 : 18 — which is more properly a s^- 
liyla. There was " a covering of the 
aril " which Noah removed, vs. 13. 
Yet the clanse here added, " which 
he had made," referring to the win- 
dow, not to the ark, seems to point 
back to cb. 6 : 16, and the same ma? 
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I And lie sent fortli a raven, -which went forlk to and fro, uctil 
the waters wera dried up from off the earth, 

8 Also he sent forth a dove from him, to see if tho waters 
were abated from off the face of the ground ; 

9 But the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she 
returned unto him into the ark, for the waters were on the face 
of the whole earth. Then lie put forth his hand, and took hor, 
and pulled her in unto him into the ai'k. 

10 And he stayed yet other seven days, and again he sent forth 
the dove out of the ark- 

II And the dove came in to him in. the evening, and lo, in her 
mouth was an olive leaf plucked off. So Noah knew that the wa- 
ters were abated from off the earth. 

There were, doubtless, some sum- 
mits bare, but not near enough for 
the tunid dove to venture to them 
over the few of tlie waters. The 
waters were yet prevalent, though 
they had so much abated. 7%en, Ae 
pat foTtlh Ms liand, and took lier, amd 
brought her — (lit., eaused her to eome) 
itnta him, lo the ark. 

10. And lie stayed — leather, -waited 
patient^ — l/et sewre da^/a ether— or 
after. This may }>« other semn, days — 
or, seMn days bmde^—hat as it is the 
same phrase which occurs in vs. 13, 
we may suppose our version to be the 
correct one — implying a seven daye' 
period already observed by Noali. 
This is au indication of Sabbath ob- 
servance daring the deluge. There is 
certainly a clear hint of a seventh day 
as a sacred day — and this goes to 

Srove the original institution of the 
abbath in Paradise — as the fi>arth 
commandment also implies. If Again, 
— lit., added to send, fie sent out the 
dove a second time because he would 
repeat the test he had alroady made, 
Biooe he could rely on the dove to 
return if she found no resting place, 
or to bring him bacte some evidence 
of the earth's condition. 

11. It would seem that the gentle 



7. And he sent forth the ravm — 
probably because this bird lives on 
corcnflses, and if the dead bodies of 
animals that had perished were yet 
exposed, this bird would not be ex- 
pected to return. Thus Noah would 
have a sign of the stateof the earth. 
The raven loeni forth to and fro — 
lit., isent owt g(^kg and returning — 
that is, continuing to fly to and fro — 
probably flying away and coming 
back to the ark, bnt not re-entering 
it. The Vulg. and Gr. render it — 
returned met again. But tbe idiom 
Is Hebrew, and is to be understood 
as often elaewhere. In vs. 9, the re- 
turn of the dove to the ark Is diflfer- 
ently espreflsed. 

8. Arid he sent forth the dove from 
him. This bird was sent to prove 
the condition of the earth, whether 
the waters were abated — (lit,, light- 
ened,) — and whether the land was 
Buffloiently exposed to aflbrd the 
dove a resting place ; or whether, in 
lack of this, she would return. The 
raven did not furnish sufficient proof 
of the state of things : and it is prob- 
able that the dove was sent forth very 

n after the raven — probably seven 



days,(3e^ 



5. 10.) 



9.' But the dovefoundno j-es!— lit., 
■•estii),g-place. The term here used 
a Mtmoah. Her return to JVoah was 
ler return to the only reatin^-plMe. 



she did not return until evening. 
And the dove came to him to (or at) 
the Utne of evening — when she would 
naturally seek her nest. An oUve- 
leaf—ot, twig of oli/eB-^veked off-~ 
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12 And he stayed yet other seveo days, and sent forth the 
dove; which returned not again unto him any move. 

13 T And it came to pasa in the aix hundredth and first yeai', 
m the firist month, the first day of the month, the waters were 
dried up from off the earth : and Koah removed the covering of 
the ark, and looked, and behold, the faoe of the ground was dry. 



(not picked up,) torn from the tree 
(frestly,) by niatever means, it mat- 
ters not. See Keh. 8:15. This was 
a deusive proof to Noah Gmt ^e imi- 
ters loere imiUed (lightened) fy\>m i^h>n 
the faije of the earth. Tte olive 
branch haa always since been, an em- 
blem of peace. 

13. And he waited paiienSy yet 
other seven, days, (and afi«r another 
Sabbatli,) he sent forth the done, and 
she Sid not add to return to hvm any 
more. God made use of tUs gentle 
bird, and oporating throngli her nat- 
ural instincts, and also supernat- 
ujally guiding' her, he thus instruct- 
ed Noah, by her 1 

13. The flood : 
the second month and 
day of the month of Noah's six hun- 
dredth year, (ch. 7 ; 11.) It was ended 
on this first day of the first month 
of Noah'a six hundred and first year. 
This would make the continnance of 
the flood to have been about ten 
months and a-half. Others, includ- 
ing the forty days of rain, make it 
one year and ten days to (jie entire 
drying of the gromid and the de- 
parture of Noah from the ark on the 



twenty-seventh day of the second 
month. Soma understand the Jew- 
ish year to have had only three hmi- 
dred and fifty-tbur days—adding to 
this the eleven days difibrenca be- 
tween the day of the montli on 
which they entered (seventeenth) 
and departed (twenty-seventh) reck 
oning both days, we have three hun- 
dred and sLsty-flve days, or a full 
solar year. The days we give aa 
follows : 

The rain lasted 40 daya 

The waters prevailed ISO " 

They subsided 39 " 

Noflii delays 40 " 

Sending raven and dove. . 20 " 

Another month 30 " 

Interval till 37th of second 
month 57 " 

Total 865 

This is within a fraction of the 
solar year, and it is tho lunar yeat 
of three hundrod and flfty-sis days 
and ton days additional, malting out 
fully the days of the solar year— a 
" tacit agreement with the real order 



17, {ch. 7 : 11,). 


. .Noah enters the ark— Hood commencea. 




. .After the forty days' ram the ark floats. 




. .Five months having now elapsed the arj 




begins to rest. 




, .The mountain tops are seen. 


11, (ch.8:e,7,). 


. .The raven is sent out, and the dove. 




. . The dove is again sent out— returns. 






3, (ch.8;13,i. 


. .The dove is agiun sent out — does not re- 
. .Waters dried off. 




37, {ch,8:U,). 


. .Ground fully dried— Wooh leaves tho ark. 




(See Demsch, p. 336-7.) 
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CHAPTER VIU. 



14 And in the secoad montu, on tlie seven and twentieth day 
of the month, was the earth di-ied. 

16 ^ And God spake nnto Noah, saying, 

16 Go forth of the ark, 8 thou, and thy wife, and thy sons, and 
thy eons' wives with thee. 



A volume of water thirty feet 
above tiie top of Arar&t, (wnioh is 
seventeen thoTisaaiiilwo Imndred and 
fifty-four feet Mgh,) and wiiich pre- 
vailed for a year, or thereabouts, 
must have fonnd its equilibrium, 
and thus covered the face of the 
wholffearth 1 According to the cal- 
culation of lAMerithal, the quantity 
of water necessary to cover the sur- 
taea at the earth to a height of one 
mile ftbove the level of the sea ie 
only equBl to the two hundred and 
eeventy-secondth part of the volume 
of the earth. One of the most re- 
cent cavillers admits that " a partial 
deluge involves a universal fiood." — 
((WwiM, Vol. U., 18.) A good math- 
ematician finds " that the rate of 
Bub^dence of the waters (as given 
in the eighth chapter of Genesis) 
irom the top of Ararat to the sea- 
level, proves that at the some rate, 
the highest mountain on the globe 
would be twenty-seven thousand 
feet. In other words, if the subsi- 
dence of one hundred and aisty-three 
days left Ararat esposed (whose 
height we know,) then the subsidence 
of 3ie waters for two hundred and 
aeventy-thrae days would leave a 
roounttun of twenty-seven thousand 
feet high dry to its base. Now geo- 
graphers teU us that this is the exact 
height of the loftiest peak of the 
Himalaya. So science is Confirming 
God's word as she revolves on the 
poles of truth." ij" Removed the eov- 
ering, FiPSla. Tliis term is applied 



} the 



skins which composed the roof of 
the tabernacle — and here it would, 
) denote the roof, or i 
t of it. We need 



was necessary ftir the pt^pose. It 
may be, however, that Noah, seeing 
that there would be no further use 
for this movable roof, or eoiteHng, re- 
moved it altogether. This is not 

that in ch. 6 : IS, both of which are 
' mndow." This, probably, 
somehow to that part of 
the roof referred to 4n ch. 6 : 16, 
which was to be finished "in a dibit 
above." 

14. Noah waited nearly three 
months after the dove's final depart- 
ure before he ventured to leave the 
ark, waiting the Diviue direction. 
It was not until the close of the sec- 
ond month that the earth was fully 
dried, and now we hear the same 
covenant God, who had bidden him 
to enter the ark, direotinjr him to 
leave it. He who " shut nim in " 
now opens the way for his departure. 
Let us patiently wait the Diviue 
suromona to go hence — from the 
church ou earth to the church in 
heaven. He who has brought us 
into the ark of safety will carry us 
through, and appoint all our times 
and seasons till we depart hence. 
" Here is a sacred timidity of Noah, 
which comes from the o' " 



15, 10. How cheering to Noah 
must have been this Divine word at 
length — the fiood at an. end, and 
diiSlup — and the long year of gloom 
and desolation finished. His confine- 
ment in the ark is now over — and he 
is to go forth the second head of the 
human family — he and Ms house, 
the sole population of the globe— 
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1 7 Bring forth with thee •• every living thing that is with thee, 
of all flesh, &oth of iowi, and of oattie, and of every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth ; that they may breed abund- 
antly in the earth, and ' be fruitful, and multiply upon the 

18 And Noah went forth, and hia sons, and his wife, and hia 
sons' wives with him : 

19 Every beast, every creeping thing, and every fowl, and 
■wliatsoever creepetb upon the earth, after their kinds, went forth 
out of the ark. 

30 And Noah builded an altar nuto the Lord, and took of 
^ eveiy clean beast, and of eveiy clean fowl, and offered burnt- 
:i the altar. 



tlie sole remnarit of a gnUty aad 
periehed race. Observe.— The del- 
uge was a type of baptism — and of 
honsebold baptlsiii ; Noali and eJlMs 
hoaae, brang covered by the provis- 
ion. The ark was a type of Chiist 



-attdN 



IS also B. personal tj 



of saved ones, pointing forward 
the Second Aijam. TT Thtm and tti.y 
wif6, etc. God's wliole plan contem- 
plated aa rancli tUa femily of Noali, 
as bimself. It bas alwaya bean the 
plan of God to propagate the cturch 
by means of tbo touaohold cove- 
nant, providing for a pious pos- 

17. The renovation of the eaith 
is promised to Noab. Here is abown 
tile plan of God in ordering a cer- 
tain specimen number of animals to 
be taken into the arfc. It was for 
preservation of the apeeiea— (Sa( tlisp 
maybreeH (OramMmiS^ amd mmUvpliy m 
(ftsemrife. Theintimatioaof6h.7:14 
is that^aeh distinct original spedes 
was preserved thus— and this would 
go to show that they were carefully 
kept eoA after fds Mad — the orig^al 
law — and that there w^ no auoh 
law as the niaklng np of new spe- 
des by " selection." 
. ID. Here it is distinctly stated that 
all the animal tribes irent forth from 
the ark " afim- tlidr Mnds," as they 
went in, see cli. 7 : 14 The original 



species were to be ca,refiiily pre- 
served. If there had been any such 
law as the making up of new species 
by "selection," this would most 
likely have occurred in the ark — 
whereas the whole tenor of the nar- 
rative is that the identical species, in 
every case, was preserved, and that 
they came out aa they want in, each 
" ^fter its Mnd." 

30. Anr ater. Here Is the flist 
mention of an altar, which, as the 
word indicates, means a place for 
oSfering snoriflce. Cain and Abel 
had ofibred aaorilices. Noah here 
bwilt an altar — of his own motion — 
it would seem. This is inti'odaced 
here as though it was a familiar thing 
—and doubtiees this tad been the 
custom before the flood. As early aa 
during our firat parent's abode in the 
garden at the fall, God is said to have 
clothed them with the skina of ani- 
mals, (ch, 3 ; 31,) implying the use 
of sacrifice, which carried with it 
the idea of propitiation as expressed 
in the covering — as with the right- 
eousness of the Great Sacrificial 
offering. Noah selected of the clean 
beasta. These were, iiom the begin- 
ning, of certain apeeies, carelully 
separated from all others, and bi> 
preserved in the ark, according to the 
Divine instltntion. This institution 
supposes the most exact preservation 
of the animals and fowl^ etc.. afier 
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21 And tlia Lord smcUed 'a sweet savor; and the Loed said 
in his heart, I will not again " curse the gi'ound any more for 
miin's sate ; for the " imagination of man's heart is evil from his 
youth ; " neither will I again smite any more every thing living, 
as I have done. 



i 16;!^ 



;5: JM. 



XS!", 



{heir kind, or famUy. It yiaa himt 
offerings that Noah offered. Here Is 
the first mention of iwmt offerings. 
The Second Head of the race — the 
head of the renovated earth— th b head 
and father of the saved oi 
sets aa example of oSfering of every 
cleaai onimal and fowl, a humt offer- 
ing: to Jehovah. The term ta from 
the verb, to go up, meaning suoi of- 
ferings' aa go i^ upon the altar, or 
sach as aie bwrU ii/p, whose smoke 
gooH up ; and the literal reading ia, 
" Ue caused togov/p the goera itponthe 
altar. Obsbrvh. — (1.) The first busi- 
nesaof Koah ie to espr^s thus his 
gratitude tor sach signal preserva- 
tion of himself and household ii 
distinction from all the world beside 
Gratitude for the great salvation 
should be the mling principle of on 
living. (3.) There is, also, on Noah' 
part, a confeesion of sinfulness, and 
a hope of salvation expressed in the 
sacrmcial offering. The bamt offsr- 
ing was at the head of all the saori- 
£ceB — the most ancient, the most 
general, and the most important. 
Its chief idea was expiation and 
the reeondliatlon of God with man. 
It set forth Christ, the Great Lamb 
of saciifiee, as wholly given to God 
—coTWUWttk on the altar. In all 
the other saoriilces a part was re- 
tained for the priest or the offerer ; 
but not so with this. In the burnt 



eral confesMon of guilti 
not, as in other offerings, of partiou. 
lai sma. These latter were aU com- 
prised in the burnt offering, which 
was also a thank offering. Noah 
hereby made solemn confession that 
he and his house had been saved by 
grace aad not b^ their oiyn right- 



and that their sins re- 
quired expiation before God. It 
also expressed their faith in God's 
plan of grace and salvation by the 
Promised Messiah, and their confi- 
dence in this their deliveraace as a 
grand step in the execution of the 
plan, and as a pledge of its consum- 

31. And Jehovah mailed, ele. This 
mode of expression anwe from the 
fact that (Jie smote of incense, or of 
an offering, ascends, and may seem 
to go up to God, as pleasant or 
not, according as the offering is ac- 
ceptable or not to Him. If -^ «w«( 
eavor; lit., the sa/vor of resl-^efre^ 
menl, Dathe explains it rather in 
the sense of appecmiig — "odorptaca- 
minis " — ilte odor of e^iaUim — ur an 
appeasing odor. Meb., (hanihoah) — a, 
verbal reference to the name 2fodh. 
See 1 Sam. 38 : 19, where the fie5. 
word rendered " OMept," means to 
smeU, Lev. 36 : 31. The same terms 
whidiareusedintheGreekversionto 
translate this phrase are used in the 
New Testament in regard to the sac 
rifice of Christ, Ephes. 5 : 3—" Who 
hath loved us, and given Himself for 
us an ofibring and a sacrifice to God 
for a sweet smeEing savor." 1" And 
Je/iovah said in Sis hetert. This is 
an emphatic exweesion. JAt., Said 
to His hewft. Elsewhere it is ex- 
pressed as an oath. "As I have 
•ym that the waters of Noah," etc., 
L. 54:0. T[ I vM not again mi/rae 
the ground; lit., J iM Jiot add to 
aarse. This is connected with the 
closing clause — "m Ihrne dmie" — 
meaning that fkilre should not be 
repeated such a nniversal dehige. 
■"o it is expressed (lea. B4: 9) that 
the waters of Noah shall no more 
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22 P While tlie (Siirtli i-Gmaineth, seed-time and liiir 
cold and heat, and summer and wiater, 1 and day and ni 
not cease. 



f} over the earth." Se 
Mr. This particle in Heli, often 
means "Qi/mgh," and so many 
deratand it — that though every 
tion of man*e heart ia evil, (ch. 6 : 5,) 
continually, from the beginning, yet 
Qod would not visit npon the ground 
his desert any more. But we may """ 
derstend the clause \a be closely o 
neoted with the former, and CKpl 
atory of l%~-for man's sake, beeaiise 
(as the reason why, or the 
which it would be for man's sake.) 
This waa distinctly the ground on 
■which God had brought thia deluge 
tram the earth — beeauae " G-od saw 
that every imagination of the 
thought of man's heart was only 
evU continually." Here He says 
that He will not again thus visit 
as for this reason, He had done. 
He would spare the sinful world in 
view of the great Bttlvation by Clirlst 
Jesus. See ch. 9 ; 11, " Pardon 
mine Sniquilj, for it is great," Vs. 
35 ; 11. Kwrt3 remarks that "for " 
Is here significant; that the Lord 
admits the fact of universal sinful- 
ness as something actually existing. 
It forms an element in the economy 
of His government, and in part de^ 
termines its direction. His compas- 
sion and forbearance, illustrated in 
this transacUon, keep back the final 
judgment until His grace ajicemplish 
all that it had devised aud deter- 
mined fiDT men's salvation. Yon, 
B^lash remarks that it was because 
He had accepted the sacrifice, that 
He could foM;ive. 

Note. — God graciously accepts 
Noah's sacriiice, as he was actuated 
by faith in Christ as the ark of safe- 
ty (Heb, 11 : 7.) 

33. WMk the earth rewaiineth. 
The natural succession, of seasons, as 
here namod, is now promised to con- 
tinue BO long as the earth remaineth. 
This, however, will not be always. 



The earth, and aU that therein is, 
shall be bm-ned up, 3 Pet. 8 : 7. The 
MS seasons here named are the agri- 
cultural seEBons adopted by the Jews, 
and recognized also among the Arabs. 
The meaning hero is, that there 
shall be no absolute and permanent 
interruption of this i^tablished order 
of things in the natural world. This 
promise is precious, and none can 
tell how it has become the ffroxlnd 
of a universal confidence, whidi is so 
necessary among men. The steady 
and regular succession of the sea- 
sons, as observed by all men, is the 
basis of a general and settled confi- 
dence in what are caJled " the laws 
of nature," which are only the ordi- 
nary operation of God's power. 
This is also a covenant of grace with 
Noah — the consequence of having 

eshibiting Christ, and thua 
taught that all the ordman- 
lature are nnder the economy 
of grace — that Qod spares tlie worst 
of sinners for Christ's sake, and that 
the globe rolls on its asis and wheels 
round the sun in the succession of 
natural seasons, and the operation of 
physical laws, all because the Lamb 
of Qod was slain before the founda- 
of the world, and because all 
nature is under the mediatorial die- 
penaatlon. 
Note (1).— In ^e days of Noah, 



while tl 



gthooi 



ihundi^ 



g of Qod w 
1 andti 



ty years of warning, Christ preached 
to the spirits who are now in prison, 
1 Pet. 8 : IS, 30. There is nothing 
this passage nor anywhere in 
Scripture to warrant the idea that 
they who perished in the flood en- 
joyed any future offers of grace, 
NoTB (3.) — This judicial visitation 
as also an act of saJvation to a 
mnant. The flood is also a type ot 
baptism (1 Pet. 8:31.) Tobeinthn 
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CHAPTER IX. 18& 

CHAPTER IX, 
NI> God blessed Noah and his sods, and said anto them, 

«Be fi-uitfwl, and maltiply, and replenish the earth, 
2 ^ And the fear of yon, and the dread of yon, shall be npon 
every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon 
all that nioveth npon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea ; 
into your hand are they delivered. 



A^ 



a.J:19! t 



.10:: 



Jrie. 



aric is to be saved, while the ester- 
nal ordinance ia ttat of water (witt 
tte Wood,) which signifies our spirit 
aal cleansing — "not the waahii^ 
away of the filth of the fi^h," aa 
though the mere outward ordinance 
could be all — but the answer, etc 

OnsmivB. — The great promise of 
tlio coming Deliverer had not been 
folly realized aa yet, bnt only shad- 
owed forth. Salvation from a utu- 
versal deluge was now the further 
idea ; salvation, amidst the destruc- 
tion of a anful world, ia the fuller 
unfolding of the Mes^anio promise 
and hope. A new stadium in the 
development now occurs in. histoiy. 

CHAPTER IS. 

§ 25. Goo's Blbssino uton Woah's 
HoDSB — Food ahd Pbotbction. 
Ch. 8 : 1-7. 

It had pleasod the God of all grace 
to spare Noah and hia iiiraily— eight 
BOU& in all — ^'a remnant, aeeording 
to the election of grace." And now, 
■with this new head of the race, God 

£.} establishes His covenant, repeat, 
g the grant made to Adam, of do- 
minion over nature, and of the bless- 
ing of fraltfolnesa ; and giving also 
"a preliminary law" to be their first 
elementary sehoolmaater to lead to 
Christ, (lial. 3:34.) (3.) God sets 
His brilliflnt and manifest seal to 
this covenant — His bow in the 
cloud. Vs. 1 provides for tho prop- 
agation of the race. Vs. 3 guarantees 
this small household against the 
ferocity of the animal tribes by 
promising t<i implant a fear of them 



le brute creatnrea. Va. S is a 
grant of animal food, implying the 
subjugation and ■use of tbe animal 
tribes. Vs. 5 gives farther a guar- 
anty of protection against the law- 
less ferocity of wicked men, by insti- 
tuting the civil magistrate as a di- 
vine ordinance, armed with puhlio 
and official authority to put down 
capital violence and crime by capital 
punishment, (Rom. 13 : 4.) The re- 
striction contained in va. 4 against 
the separate ose of blood, ia an es- 
pression of the Mesaiaidc idea. 
Blood, being the standing symbol of 
expiation, was to be reganied and 
treated with awe, and was to be ab- 
stained from in any separate parta- 
king. Thus the race was to be train- 
ed to the great elementary idea of a 
aacred significance in Nood, This b 
more fully oxpreaaed in Lev. 17 : 10, 
ll._"Foc the life of the fieah is in 
the blood, and I have given it to you 
npon the altar to make an atone- 
ment for your souls." 

1. As Noah and hia aons are to bo- 
come the progenitors of the whole hu- 

announcement of the blessing upon 
AdamandBve,{ch.l;38.) Ithaaalso 
the form of a command. But God's 
commands are also invitations — fall 
of privilege and blessing. This first 
part of God's covenant with Noah 
relataa to the transmission of hfe. 

3. The second part of the cove- 
nant reestablishes man's dominion 
over the inferior animals. T[ The 
fear of you. Unlike the Paradisai- 
cal state, the animal triljes were now 
to be governed by the fear and dread 
of man, and not as then— -by the law 
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r you ; even 

4 f But Hesh with the life tliereof, which is the blood thereof, 
hall ye not eat. 

oDcntiane: 14;3,9, ll; Acts 10:13,18. d oil. 1:20. aKoiB. 14:14, M; 1 Cor. 
»;a3, 3fli Coi. 9;lBi 1 Tim. 4: 3, 4, f Let. IT; 10, 11, 14; 19:a6i Deitt. lii : 23 ; IBom. 



oEreiy moving thing that iivetb shall be mes 
a herb have I given you « all thiiiga. 



of gentleness and willing subjec- 
tion. Enmity is put between fallen 
man and all the bmte oceatur^ 
well as tlie serpent. Bnt ttonglt 
they are so greatly. Eniperior in 
etreugth, their instinct is commonly 
to fiee ftom the presence of man. 
If it were not bo, how fuD of terror 
would mea be in new settlementa, 
where civilized society erow<lfl upon 
the wilderness tribes. If Ii^^ your 
hand, ete. The whole animal crea. 
tion are giveii into the power of 
man, and tlieir ii^tinct of shrinking 
away from man's presence, is the 
clear indication of this divine law. 
Even the strongest and most fero- 
dons animals — as the Hon, tho tiger, . 
etc. — when they are not irritated, 
flee from man, though they could bo 
easily overpower him. (See Ps. 8.) 

8. This third section of the cove- 
nmit relates to the means of sustain- 
ing lite. Some nndenstand that here, 
for the first time, man is allowed the 
use of animal food. Others under- 
stand it as abolishing an antedilu- 
vian restriction of unclean meats, 
which separated the eons of God m 
the antediluvian theocracy. 1[ As 
the green herb. Just as freely were 
they henceforth permitted to nso 
flesh for food, as they had been 
granted the use of all green herbs at 
the beginning. See ch. 1 : 39. 

' ■ -" jg a positive restric- 



i Bui. Here is 



3 of fl 



1 for 



food, viz., that mth t/ie blood — that 
without the blood of the animal hav- 
ing first been shed, it was not allow- 
ed. Blood was not allowed to be 
used separately. The reason here 
implied is, that the life was some- 
how mysterioasly contained in tho 
blood. Lev. 17:10; Dent, 13:33. 
The groimd of this restriction was 



that Hood was appointed by God as 
the standing symbol of expiation. 
And as the people were to be trained 
to great leading ideas of sin and sal- 
vation by means of these ritual ordi- 
nances, so they were to be taught of 
a special sanctity attaching to blood 
in wie system of Divine grace. " For 
without shedding of blood is no 
remission," (Heb. 9 : 33.) The natural 
horror of blood which obtidns among 
men is evidence of such a IXrine 
regulation. Some have thought that 
"the sole intention of this prohibi- 

cannibal ferocity in the eating of 
the flesh of living animals, to which 
men in earlier ages were liable." 
But a much more weighty reason 
we have already given. " For tho 
life (soul) of the flesh is tn the Wood, 
and I have given It to you upon tho 
altar to make an atonement for your 
souls (live*.") Lev. 17:11.. The 
blood would seem to be so connected 
with the life, as its channel or ve- 
hicle, that it may be regarded as 
having the life in it. fferlach re- 
marlis that after Christ, by his own 
blood (and not by the blood of goats 
and calves), has made an atonement, 
the eating of blood became a matter 
of iadiflereuce." But it was decided 
at the apostolic Synod nt Jemsnlem, 
that it should be abstained from at 
that time. The principle of that de- 
dsion seems to have been this — that 
all idolatrous usages and assodations 
should be abstained from, and sc 
also any thing that would needlessly 
prej udice the Jews, espeeially every 
thing that would throw dishonoi 
upon tho blood of oipia,tjon. See 
Acts 15: 39. (Notes.) 

5. This fourth section of tho ijovo- 
nant relates to the protection of life. 
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5 And surely your blood of your lives will I reqiiiri! : S at the 
hand of every beast will I require it, and ''at the liand of man; 
at the hand of every ' man's brother will I require the life of man. 

6 * Whoso aheddeth man's blaod, by man shall his blood be 
shed: ' for in the image of God made he man. 



and ioBtitutes a new gunrdianaMp of 
it, in the civil magistrate — who is 
armed with Divine authority, as a 
public officer, to repress violence and 
crime. Thia ordinance of the dvil 
mag^trate had not existed before 
this time. See Bom. 13 : 4. From 
this preliminary legislation the 
synagogue has derived " the seven 
Noachlo precepts," which were teld 
to be obligatory npon all proselytes. 
These forbid (1.) Idolatry. (3.) B!os- 
pheroy. (3.) Murder. (4.) Incest. 
(5.) Theft. (6.) BaUng blood and 
strangled animaJs. (7.) Disobedience 
to magistrates. If ^t™*" Wood of 
l/of!/r lines — Tour blood heUmging to 
y&m Uroes — or, in which the lite is 
contained. Here are two restrictions 
set to VB. 8, (1.) While animal life is 
giv^i to man for food, human life is 
not given to animals for food, bat 
would bejf«(ifoia% reguirecl of them 
in retribuiJon. (3.) Human life blood 
would be required at the hand of 
man^fliat is, men would be held 
flcoountftble to the Divine judgment 
for shedding man's life-blood. The 
term here rendered requwe, means to 
recttii^e juMetMy — to make inguM- 
tion for— the same verb as in Ps. 
9 : 13. ^ At the Itand of emy hemt. 
This is not to be understood to mean 
that beasts were io be made the in- 
Btmments of God's avenging the 
blood of men, (as B-ash;) but, that 
God wonld ordain the retaliation 
npon beasts of prey, such as obtains 
among men — in a spirit of extermi- 
nation for their feroiaous love of 
human blood. This contains the 
Divine sanction of that Mosaic regu- 
lation (Esod. SI : 38,) that the ox 
that gored a man or woman should 
die, by stoning, 1 Of every n 



brother. Here is a further restriction 
upon the grant in vs. S, and a further 
ordinance for the proteciion of hn 
man life— lit., Of sDery man,. Us 
bi-clher. This does not mean that 
God will require of every man's 
brother satisfaction for murder. But 
it means that God will require it of 
man, hia brother — who has shed the 
blood of his brother man. So the 
(Main, reads, " At the hand of the 
man who shall shed his brother's 
blood will I require the lilfe of man." 
At the Mnd of, does not mean, by 
tlie hand o/— (as Bmh.) This is ei- 
pressed by another preposition, as in 
Mal.l:l. Here it is, literally, ftwKAfl 
handof. Jti6not,therefore,(as£'M:sA 
supposes,) the origin of the Institution 
of GoelUm. Godhere only procIaFms 
His fixed and universal law that the 
murderer should die by the hand of 
the civil magistrate. The institu- 
tion of the Qiiel, or blood-avenger, 
belonged to the patriarchal times — 
as the temporary substitute for the 
(dvil magistrate in that informal cou- 
(MtJon of society — and it was after- 
wards incorporated, with modifica. 
tions, into the Mosaic code. 

6. Here the Divine ordinance is 
more espUdtly stated, with the rea- 
son, mn h^T'E it axtplicable to all ages. 
IT Who*o ebeddelh, ete. C Svamaid a- 
traOf;i§JjffiB-inatitulB&.i^-aoned 

Tha'1SHl®''3T3^sISch is wilfiil 
and malicious, is here condemned 
— not that which is accidental, or 
judidaL That this w the law of 
God, for aU ages the same, is clear 
from the reason annexed. ^Jibrinthe 
image, eta. The fact tliat man was 
madein the Divine image{eh.l;S7,)is 
here g^ven as the reason for this Di- 
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7 And yon, ■" be ye fruitful, and mulliply; bring forth alinu- 
dantly in the earth, and multiply therein. 

8 ^ And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons with him, 
saying, 



vine law of capital pimighmeDt. 
And this is a reason wliicli is equally 
good at all times, and equally appli- 
cable among all people. Tiiis image 
j of Qod, in which man was first form- 
ed, so belong even to fallen man 
that such wuful destruction of hu- 



u life i! 

Kgainet the Divine majesty, thus 
imaged ia man. Accordingly this 
law has lost none of its force by the 
gospel — for the gospel has rather 
added to the sanctity of haman life, 
and ta the value of the Divine Im- 
age as yet to be reclamed in the new 
creation. It is often argued against 
capital punishment that all punish- 
ment is remedial. But Qod Himself 
has instituted capital punishment 
which is not remedial, because It is 
eternal. And bo human governments 
have always had a capital punish- 
ment whidi so far as they can make 
it so, is eternal — and which is not 
Intended as reformatory, but as judi- 
cJaJ and esemphoy, for the good of 
society, and for an esample to all 
ofi^nders. Btish understands this 
latter clause as giving the reason for 
this authority of the civil magistrate 
— that " he beara a visible impress 
of the Divine image ia the legal sov- 
ereignty with which bo is invested." 
This is aside from the moaning, as 
vre have seen. This would prove 
too much — as it would imply that 
this image of God in which man was 
created, refers to the civil magistracy, 
and surely, every man -wbb not crea- 
ted a civil magistrate. "By the 
Divine image is meant not merely 
tho moral pei^ection of man in his 
communion with God, (which was 
l(;gt by the Fall,) but likewise his 
capacity for this which could never 
be lost." — Gerlach. It may further 
be intinmted that since God had now 
p^nni tted the hilling of animals for 



forth to bold tiiB life of his fellow 
man as so much more sacred in his 
sight. The experiment which has 
been made by some States, of abol- 
ishing capital punishment has been 
generally abandoned, as of mischiev- 
ous effect. The magistrate (says 
Paul,) "beajeth not the sword in 
vain," Bom. 13 : 14. This law, 
therefore, looks on one side to a firm 
ordinance of nature which arms man 
against beasts of prey — and on tho 
other side, points to a fundamental 
ordinance of society. It is also of 
universal application, recognizing, in 
this respect, the nnivoxsal brother- 
hood of man. 

7. After this protection of man's 
life by such enactments the com- 
mand is again g^ven for the propa- 
gaUon of human life, vss. 1, IB, and 

|Ch. 1 :23. 

ifc- Observe. — Here, at this transition 
point — at the close of tho antedilu- 
vian history, and the opening of tha 
postdiluvian records, we find God 
del^ating to man the authority to 
punish the murderer by death, and 
thus clotbing the civil magistrate 
with tho high function of enforcing 
all the minor sanctions of the law 
for breaches of the dvil compacts. 
It, therefore, points out the institu- 
tion of civil government as coming 
from Qod, and clearly shows the 
duty of obedience and loyalty, (Bom. 
13 : 1-8,) and the accountability of 
all^vernments to GodTlSFainhel 
powers they" EiirdTTind for the mode 
in which they are exercised. 4 great 
historical lesson for all ages ia here. 

§ 26, God's Covbnaht "with Noah 
— Thb Coven.u^t Seal— Second 
Hbab OP THE Eaob. Ch. 9:8-17. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



9 And I, " behold, I establish " my covenant wilh you, and 
with your seed after you ; 

10 P And with every living creatnve that is with you, of the 
fowl, of the cattle, and of eveiy beast of the earth with yon ; 
from all that go out of the ark, to evei-y beast of the earth. 

11 And 1 1 will establish my covenant with you ; neither shnll 
all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of a flood ; neither 
shall there any more be a flood to destroy the eai-th. 

12 And God said, •■ This is the token of the covenant which I 



enant -with. Noah, as the head of 
his household induded with him, 
his sons, according to the DiTme 
plan pea^uated to us in the house 
hold covemuit. So with AbraliRin 

H, My comnant. This coTenant 
with Noah and his sons marks a new 
development of God's gracious plan : 
etarting with Noah, as the previons 
oovecant had started with Adam ; 
Noah being now the second head 
ana-«[th'^rB 
of man, lEe 'ii ^ ^ 

confeBsioii of hia sinfnlnesa, and of 
his hope of salvation, which finds in 
mcf^iee an appropriate expression. 
On the part of God it is_ a giadous 
acceptance of the sacrifice as es- 
pressed in the promise, (ch. 8:31.) 
This promise is here conveyed in 
covenant form, and sealed with a 
covenant seal, (vss. 11, 13.) 1 Cw- 
nimt. Tlus term usuaUy refers to a 
solemn compact entered into between 
two parties, with mutual engage- 
ments in due form. But it often 
refers, olso, to God's definite promise, 
or decree, Jn which He deigns to 
bind Himself to His creatures, with- 
out conditions or terms, absolutely, 
(Jer. S3:30; Eaod. 34;I0; see 3 
Chron. 7:18.) Herett!e..CTadous 
oMect Is to assure fET^ejES^no 
dd^j ^'-jraiMTBHouicL aga jo be 
BefflTffiST' the' 'earth. A delnge of 
flreTato'^5Efi5''^fi present earth, 
(3Peter3T70 The term is derived 
by Oeienius from the verb to eut, be- 
cause the Hell, phrase iatoeitia cov- 
emmt, and the custom was to divide 
an animal into parts 1o ratify it 



solejmly Others derive it from the 
verb to eat together, which would 
esplam the phrase a covenant of 
salt Others refer it to pmifying. 
See Mai 3 3 

10. This covenant promise estends 
to the animals who went out of the 
ark with Noah, and throngK ttom 
to evciy benst of the earth after 
them. As the flood destroyed all the 
animals who entered not into the ark, 
BO they were interested with man, in 
the terms of this Divine promise. 
" The whole creation " is represented 
by Paul as groaning and travailing 
in pain together in sympathy with 
the curse upon man, (Itom. 8 ; 33.) 
Qod, by the prophet, represents this 
covenant as confirmed by all the 
solemnity of on oath. " I have 
swom,"etc., (Isa. 54:9.) 

11, The purport of bleasinge se- 
cured by this covenant is here given 
(1) as regards "aU fiesh," and (3) as 
regards " the eartli." The flood was 
sent to destroy not only aHjkih out- 
fdde of the ark, but the earth also. 
Here the promise refers to both, as 
to be exempt from this visitation in 
future. Peter refers to the destiny 
of the present earth, in contrast with 
tlmt of the old world, (3 Pet. 8 : 6, 7,) 



He n 
the tQeasing. 

13. The token. Qod is pleased to 
give a loJcen or *ign of His covenant, 

by which the race jr'-'''- " -" 

bo certified of Qod'i 



His 
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a me and you, and every liviug oreatiire that is witli 
'ou, for perpetual generations. 

13 I do set = my bow in the cloud, and it sliall be for a token 
if a covenant between me and the eaith. 

li And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the 
iarth, that the bow shall be seen iu the cloud ; 



word, tiy sueli a sign of His faithful 
rememliraiiee of Hia coveniint. Tho 
sign or taken of a covenant was 
Hometimes a lieap or pillar, ch; 
81 : 53. Sometime a gifi, ch. 21 : 30, 
as ft witness, or memorial. 

13. Ido set; lit., Igwe, eonslittcle, 
anoint. TT ^y ^w. God is pleaaed 
to caU the rainbow His own — that 
is, it is to 1)6 regarded as Hia own 
token, set In the clouds for 
ajice of all creatures against 

deluge. Natnrally, after 



«''fKSfa°to'{0'fa!m6«w'a8 the pe- 
culiar sign and token of God. The 
Snestion has been raised whether 
je rtdnbow had appeared before 
this period, or whether it is only 
now a^poirUed by God for this cove- 
nant sign. It is argued by some 
that there had been only a 'mist prior 
to the deluge, eh. 3 : 6. Of this we 
cauuot be certain ; nor is it impor- 
tant to know. A mist can produce 
a riunbow ; but it is not in every 
rain that we have a rainbow, and 
there must have been rain before 
the delnge, (ch. S ; 6,) yet this may 
have been the first appearing of the 
rainbow. This seems to be the im- 

SesMon WB get from the narralive. 
elMmh understands that, though it 
had rained before the flood, yet the 



this feet is due this new p! 
of the rainbow, aa there was also a 
difference of climate b^ore and after 
the flood. It ia certain that the rtdn- 
bow has had attached to it a Divine 
Blgnificanoe by this appointment. 



and that othenviso it could have 
had no such association. Tlie sig- 
nature of it is sufficiently legible 
when we imderstand it as God's 
low. Though it is produced by nat- 
ural causes, yet since it is not always 
an accompaniment of rain, even now, 
and since its impression aa a token 
for the purpose intended could not 
have been so strong if it had been 
already familiar, we must rather sup- 
pose that it was not known to Noah 
and his fiimily before this, or per- 
hajB that it was now exhibited in 
the sky, (vs. 16.) Most tulmirably is 
it adapted to its purpose of certi^- 
ing the tender regard of Qod for His 
creatures. And as it is the sun's 
rays shining through tlie rain drops 
that reflect this glowing image on 
the black cloud, so is It also a fitting 
symbol of the Sun of Bighteousness 
reflected, in His glorious attributes, 
upon the face of every dark and 
threatening dispensation towards 
His church. The rainbow is always 
used in Scripture as the Bymbol of 
grace returning after wrath. Com- 
pare Bzet. 1:37, 38; Rev. 4:3; 10:1. 
The cloud serves aa the best bach- 
ground for the display of the glori- 
ous covenant seal. 

14. Wlien I Miiff m chmd, (Heb.) 
in clouding a cloud. This form oi 
expresaion denotes intensity in bring- 
ing thick clouds— ea, in the sudden 
and violent showers of the Eastern 
world. Such as these more com- 
monly display the rainbow. The 
whole defajl of the description im 
plies something new ; and a new 
covenant rec[uired ft new seal. 
11 ShaU ie Beert. As if not seen be- 

15. And T mK remember. ThiB 
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15 And " I will remember my covenant, which is between me 
aniS yon, and every living creature of all flesh ; and the waters 
shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh. 

16 And the bow shall be in the cloud ; and I will look upon it, 
that T may remember "the everlasting covenant between God 
and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth, 

17 And God said unto Noah, This ts the token of thecoTenant 
which I liave established between me and all flesh that is upon 
the earth. 

18 *i And the sons of Ifoah that went forth of the ark, were 
Shena, and Ham, and Japheth : ' and Ham is the fitthor of Oa- 



tolten ia for God as well aa for man. 
God deigns here to appoint it as e, 
remembrajice to Himself. "It ib a 
bow, (says Dr. Gill,) yet witiout ar- 
mwa, and pointed upward to heaven, 
and DOt downward to earth." 1 No 
more. The waters which first en- 
veloped the earth in chaos were sep- 
arated hy the Divine coramaad, bo 
that the dry land appeared. But 
this was contrary to the original law. 
And when we reflect LoweosUy again 
the fountains of the great deep, which 
are lield back by forced constnunt, 
might he let loose again upon the 
earth, we can understand the ffiyine 
mercy in 



16. This detail, so minutely g^ven, 
to show the token and its meaning, 
would seem to imply that the rain- 
bow was a new phenomenon, and 
perhaps was now to he seen in the 
sky. 

17. This U the token. This verse 
may he understood as a snmmary 
repetition for further conflnning the 
faith of Noah. Or it may be that 
illustrate most forcibly what w 
meant, God at once spread out His 
clouds in the sty, and sot His bow 
upon them — a most goigeous and 
beiiutiful exhibition of His love — the 
rain drops separating the eun-raya 
into all the colors of the rainbow, 
and milking a glorious arCh, span- 
ning the horizon. 



g 37. The Thbice Sons of Noah— 
Their Conduct ahd fubdicted 
futuke — fobthbn puomisb ov 
THE Messiah. Ch. 9 : 18-39. 



, but 



Uy of Noah. As before the flood 
the two claesea of men were repre- 
sented in the Sethites and the CMn- 
ttes, so now these classes reappear la 
"le races of Sftem amdHam. 

18. In the development now to 
appear, we naturally turn to the 
sons ol' Hoah, to see whether the 
raomisod salvation is soon to come. 
Here for a fourth time the sons of 
Noah are mentioned, (see ch. B ; 32 ; 
6:10; 7:13,) to show that these 
alone came out of the ark as the 
branches into which the human 
lamily was now to be divided. In 
the new development now to be 
traced out, the diaracter of these 
sons of Noah is to be given to show 
that the hope of the n ' " 



Japhet. This is in aocor3ance with 
what is seen in the conduct of the 
brothers. The names of these broth- 
ers, like that of Noah, are signifi- 
(wnt. -&iem means name, fame, re- 
Ham, signifles ft«rf/ Japlieth 
^prea^ng. 
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and of tliein was the 



19 y These are the three sons of Noah: 
■whole earth overspread, 

20 And Noah began to he "a husbandman, and he planted a 
vineyai'd : 

31 And he drank of tho wine, ""and was drunken; and he was 
uncovered within his tent. 

Toh. 0:8S. z oh. HI : aa ! 1 Chron. 1 : 4, eto, a ch. S: 18, 2Bi 4: Si Prov.lS; 11. 
b PcoT. BO :li lCor.lO:ia.. 

this occupation, bat that this was 
his business. It may refer also to 
the iuteiTQption tliat the building of 
the ark and the deluge had occasion- 
ed Tf Planted « vine^iwd The 

mentioned If HasBeen an gjuaent 
ocou^fioa of 'W eatern Asiatloa es- 
pecially in Syria and Palestine The 
viiie probably grew spontaneously la 
the region ■where Noah dwelt He 
gave it more attention ajid pressed 
the imce iiom the cluster praGaps 
fw the 1st "limSairiB ngua for 
Its T^ea {JSsSot- M-d^ Vol 10 p 



^^ ; Mam, perhaps, as 

occupying afterwards^he torrid re- 

f\onir~TBe's£Die"nai(C&'ls"a[)plied ■to 
gjpt, and in the Coptic and Sahidic 
signifies also UaekrCeas, as well as 
A«(t. Ja^heth — (spreading) as fiither 
of the largest portion of the human 
family — Celtic, Persian, GTedan, 
and German oocupjinff the northern 
raitofAaift,andanofBuiope. ^And 
Sam, It is here mentioned that 
"Siwt is the father of Canaan, (so 
ys. 33) to prepare tis for the impor- 
tant fact that Canaan was enraed 
■because of Ham's iniquity — that is, 
that HsajEBiB-iaiiBfi!lJiaJjis..ge!)Bra- 
tions. Besides, as Moses lived and 
wroJe at a time when the people of 
God were to enter the lajid of Prom- 
ise, and drive out the Canaanites, it- 
was important for them to under- 
istand that the enrse of God rested 
upon the descendants of Canaan. 
Besides, Canaan is named as being 
of great importance in the history of 
the Israelites. 

19. WJiole earth ovt 
dmded— parcelled out- 
— napJdiah) because t 
themselves through it. These broth- 
ers ■were the foreiathers of those 
who have scattered themselves over 
the earth, and divided it among 
themselves for a habitation. See 
ch. 10:SS. Jfoiee. 

30. An husbandman; lit., a man 
of the g'found — os a man of ■war 
means a warrior. When it is said, 
ha " hegan to be" this, it is not meant 
thai now, for the first, he took i^ 



31 The folly and crime of Noali 
here recorded are such as have dis 
graced all ages Ho may have been 
overtaken m this fault from being 
unused to tho ntoi eating clF ts oi 
the wmo But it \ a,s probablj en 
SiiaJ indulgence and osccsa which 
led to his di9gra<». This only shows 
as how insidious and roinoos is this 
crime of interaperanoa — degrading 
the fairest character. No ■wonder 
that the law of Mohammed in the 
Koran forbicis the use of intoxicating 
drink. Near the Dead Sea, as we 
were joumejijig in the heat, one of 
our attendants, a Mohammedan, fell 
l« the ground exhausted. A phj^- 
cian of our company urged upon him 
some brandy from Ms flask, as the 
only remedy at hand. He stoutly 
refused, however, regarding it as 
most strictly prohibited. IT -He was 
wacowred — rather, M ti.ncoTiere4 him- 
self. So intemperance leads to 
shame, degrades the most respecta- 
ble to the level of the brute, and 
subjects the ■wise and good even to 
derision and scorn. Therefore hahtl^ 
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22 And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his 
father, and told his two brethren -withont. 

23 = And Shem and Japheth took a garment, and laid it upon 
iaoth their shoulders, and went backward, and covered the naked- 
ness of their father ; and their faces were backward, and they saw- 
not tbdr father's nakedness. 

24 And Noah awoke from his wuie, and knew what his young- 
er son had done unto hira. 

25 And he said, ^Cursed be Canaan; «a servant of servants 
ehall he be unto his brethren. 



X. 20:12; G&L«: 



16: Jo3i 



nal indulgence in intosicatiiig drinks 
forfeits Ciriatian character, puts a 

trol, and seta a, most pemidoua ex- 
ample in the family and in society. 
" Dninienuesa in itself deaerves as 
its reward that they who deface the 
image of tlieir tcavenly Fatter in 
themselvcB, should become a laugt- 
Ing stock to their own ctildren."— 

22. Th-E wn of Ham againat his 
erring aod disgraced father is here 
recoiSed to his ahame. Thg^e,^ 
1 his fiither MsiaeB iu- 

_ "Seyond tbda 

not told. See Lev. 18 : 6, 7. _ 

s aeniB to hare mocked hla iatlier, 
a£cl in"ilie ^Jrfro/d^^^K"donlit- 

OMtrnumaeof ffirt^tr The char- 
acter of Ham'Buffidently appears ia 
this conduct, BO opposite to that of 
hjs brothers. 

38. Tho modest and filial charac- 
ter of theae brothers appears here, 
and is quite in keeping with the dis- 
tinction made in tto prophetic pas- 
sage below. 

M, Noah aiBoke, artd Icnew. On 
his aw^ng, the patriarch, by some 
means, knew the wrong that had 
been done to him by Hain. It may 
have been told to him on his inquiry 
of the two brothers. T BU yownger 
eon,; lit., Ms son, the Utile; meaning 
(fte ymmger. -Some infer that he 



jhe yonogest aon of Noah. Bo 

Tuch,D^:^sch,Kndbel, etc JSosen- 
muUer and others contend that Shem 
was the youagest, aa in five other 
places Ham is placed second in the 
" ' Kurtz meiee Ham the yocmg- 
_. ^oa. And this setima the more 
plausible, as the fact here stated may 
imply the kindred fact that Canaaa 
the youngeat son of Ham. &e- 






I, 15, 3' 



IBam. 17:14 

BCime to be arranged according to 
their rhythm and sound. Others 
hold that they stand in the order (rf 
their theocratic importance. Shem 
first, as most exalted ; Ham next, 
whose posterity was most important 
to the tlieocracy. 

25. Noah here, in tho language of 
prophetic blessing and curae, pre- 
dicts what is to come to pass in the 
liistory of those nations which should 
descend from his sons. Some have 
sought to evade the force of the 
prophecy by denying its prophetic 
character, and pretending that this 
is only the rash language of Noah, 
recent from his wine. But how will 
such proiaoo dealing with Scripture 
evade the force of Mstory, which ao 
conflrma the prophecy! 

Observe.— The manner of Scrip- 
ture prophecy is illustrated here. 
1. The prediction takes itsrise,;&om 
a charMtSrlSEic liJcidentT The con- 
duet*6f"me"'rTOai^"wae in itself 
seemingly of slight importance, but 
it betrayed diapo^fions that were 
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tnre, aad to tho outward 
of the parties coucemed. 3, Under 
these familiar phrases, it foreshad- 
ows the distant futnie, and the In- 
ward as well as the outward state of 
the hnman iamily. ^)It laj^ out 
the destiny of the wfirae lace from 
its very starting point. These 
pie laws will he found to charac- 
teriae the main body of the pre- 
dictions of Scripture." — Murphy. 
IT Ganaan. Ham receives in his own 
Hon the recompense for that wicked 
conduct, of which ho Hmself, 
Bon of Noah, had. heen guilty. It 
was giievouB to Noah that the son 
who, as heing the yonngest, would 
be most looked to for the 



of h 






tage, had proved the transgressor. 
So Ham is given up lO the gloomy 
prospect of a curse resUng upon his 
remotest posterity, through his 
youn;2;eat son, as some suppose. (But 
it is not certain that CSinaan was 
Ham's youngest son. Compare ch. 
10 : ; 10 : 1 with 9 ; 34.)_ Hengalen- 
fierg says, " Ham ' 



and in Canaan, hecansB Canaan fol- 
lowed moat (Josely in his father's 
footsteps." Whetlier gr not we are 
to regard Ham as the youngest, Ca- 
naan is named— it .may he as being 
most specially Tolatcd to the history 
of Israel. T he prophecv hn a become 
histor y. The curse of temporaTftiid 
^irlTual bondage has, in fact, rested 
upon the descendants of Ham. A por- 
tion of the Canoanites became bond- 
men to Israel, who were Shemitea. 
The early Babylonians, Phenldans, 
Carthaginians, and Egyptians, who 
were all Hamites, were subjugated 
liy the Assyrians, (Shemites,) and by 
the PersianSj'the Macedonians, and 
the Romans, who were Japhetites. 
Aad in mocte^_Jimei,_x9;!3gt..5f _the 
EgiaEggnTOy??* liave traded in 
Attsaa,^slafes. '*Sa~tKe~othOT~3e. 



GanMsh understands that 



nothing against the participatioi 
Ham's other children in their broth 
er's doom ; and further, the posterity 
of Canaan mising themselves by 
dispersion and by colonization with 
the other descendants of Ham, may 
have involved them more or less in 
their doom I The cmae is upon Ca- 
naan as representing his descendants 
generally, it ia upon his race in their 
collective character. Yet the Syro- 
Phenician woman is sought out by- 
Jesus ; and the Canaanite, though 
judged to be too bad even to be en- 
slaved to the chosen people, could, 
after the third generation, be receiv- 
ed into fellowship. When Qod 
would bless Shem and Japheth, 
Canaan should vainly resist it. 
And if God please to bless Ham 
in the last days, other races shall 
resist in vain. It is not bbH that 
Ham shall never receive blessings 
through Bhem, only that lie shall be 
"a ser^fant of servants to his breth- 
ren." Even through this servitude 
God might appoint to give him the 
gospel blessings and the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes free. The 
facts of hiatoiy are wonderful in this 
direction ; and It stands on record, 
"Princes shall come out of Egypt. 
Ethiopia shiill soon stretch out her 
hands unto God," Ps. 68:81. Just 
as the blessing jiouonnced on Shem 
was to be concentrated on the Jew- 
ish people, so was the curse pro- 
nounced on Ham to centre upon 
Canaan. "Sam is so far from being 
exempt from the curse, that God, by 
involving his son with him, aggra- 
vates his condemnation. W^le 
God held t he wh ole seed of Ham aa 



the-fsssBHiRr-t^^aite;;^^^^ 

w^m~HFT¥^ff3H^2ll!82£C^aJl 
rs.' ASSheiicb we infer that 
tE^jiidgment proceeded from <Jod 
because it was proved by the event 
itself." — OaMn. It is reason enough 
for this curse upon Canaan being 
named here, tliat this gives the clew 
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And he said, ^ Blessed be the Lojid God of SLcr 
D shall be his serviiut. 



to an unportaut chapter in the after 
histow of the covenant people when 
tiey hud to deal with the Canaan- 
ites so Beverely, nnder the Divine 
authority and direction. If A mr- 
eafflj of senxmiB. This phrase means 
a most c^Ject servant. See Nnm. 
8 ; 83. Slavery is hera denounced aa 
a curse. It is involuntary servitude, 
with all its attendant eviis, that ia 
hecB meant. Nor does this doom 
upon a cursed people Justify a system 
of chattel slaveiy on a plea of ese- 
CQticg God's win. This is too ab- 
sard to be serioasly pretended. 1[ To 
Ms bret^en. If we limit the cnrse 
to Canaan, then his brethren here 
may mean the other deeceodants of 
Main. The Afiifjma have, been mer- 
dlesa dave dealers. But the~sensa 



le pnmuBi 
tSBffifflflKiK"*aio 
wSirnorss^ffijBiSifia.'KMime the 
loW^rlBS^^lO ■thmr \B^S Josh. 
9 r33T''So^ffWarCSBa«m ffnalaved 
to jBpheth7wEen t^re and Carthage 
sSBSutted to theyoke of Greets and 
Boraans. (So ^inniba] cried out, 
"I own the fortune of Carthage.") 

ar> »Jffrf f.TiB nppm j/\f^ linvf "•- 

the mratabjeot of slaves. 




MCg^f 

apled Western Asia, which 
has groaned under the Turkish 
yoke. Mede remarks, "There never 
has been a son uf Ham who hafi sha- 
rken a sceptre over the head of Ja- 
pbeth. Shem hath subdued Japheth, 
and Japheth hath subdued Shem, but 
Ham never subdued either." .Baw- 
linson's researches have shown that 
the Caoaanltee proper 
Shemites, but had a com 
with the Egyptians, Ethiopians, and 
Libyans, and- which he calla S^ythit 



or Hamite. They may have adopted 
the Shemitish tongue hy contact. 
Oerlack remarks that " Noah curses 
here that son of Ham, who, before 
all the rest, was the principal propsr 
gator of Ids father's sins, and the 
most conspicuous in the history of 
the kingdom of God. True, the 
Phenidans and the Egyptjans ISI 
l,-^ftJilgim°g^^^^^^"'But 

q)read family of Hamites, espedally 
the negroes in Asia, MAtx., and Au. 
straha, from the aboriginnj popuhi- 
tion iu those lands, are suck ia 
deep degradation, and almost brutal- 
ized. It is the office of Christianity 
to remove this original curse, when 
the Morian's land shall stretch out 
tlieir hands unto God." Eggirt is 



of this we have no proof. This 
branch of his family was that wHch 
afteiwirdff^mTOfWega^^SWjEer 
thar'B'aHliga' ^age : This^ 



of the people inhabiting the Holy 
Land, Lev. 18 : 20 ; Deut. 13 ; SI. 

Obsurtk. — The Hebrews after- 
wards book poBBCB^on of the Holy 
Land, and drove out the Canaanitea 
bv Divine direction, and in accor- 
dance with this denouncement of 
servitude upon that people. 

38. Blesasd be, etc. lit., Blessedbe 
JeJimah, the God of Shem,. Blessing 
ia ascribed to Jehovah, (the redeem- 
ing name of God,) who is here called 
the God of Shem. Thanks are ren- 
dered tor the covenant relation into 
which God is to stand to this branch 
of Noah's posterity. Hers we have 
a second great Messianic prediction. 
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2'7 God sliall enlarge Jnphetli, S and he shall dwell in the tenia 
of Shem ; arid CaDaaii shall be his sei-vant. 

\shioh contamB an Importaat Tinfold- 
ing of the gospel promise. Aa at 
the Fail, tiiere was a pcomiee appro- 
priate to tliat time, so here, at tlie 
Flood, is a further advance in the 
MesManic idea. The ptomifle is here 
farther defined to be in the line of 
Shem, as the progenitor of the Mes- 
siah, The idea, which is afterwards 
more folly espressed, that the salva- 
tion of man is to flow down the ages 
in the line of Sliem, (Gen. 12 : S.).!!- 
here given for the first tiic?, &ua in 
the most general oirlLlIue. The bless- 
ing impl& that Jehovah's gracious 
presence is to be with Shem — that 
" Jehovah, the God of salvation, who 
decrees and executes the counsel of 
salvation, is the God of Shem. Shem 
is the chosen one of Jehovah — the 
promised , salvation is to come not 
from the race of J aphetli, n 
that of Ham, but from the t 
Shem."— .Eiirfe. " Jehovah '■ 
the name by wMch God wi 
veal Himself in history as the Cove- 
nant God and Bedeemer — implying 
the advent of Him who was to come 
— the prophetic idea contemplates 
this development as to be in the line 
of this son of Noah. "Evidently 
this blessing refers inthe first in- 



entfl of 



„ the line of Bber, who 

singled out iirom all the other de- 
scendants of Shem, (ch. 10 :21,) and 
ultima tdy to the fiimily of Abraham, 
with whom the covenant was estab- 
lished, (ch. 13.) It is the high dis- 
tincUon of Israel that is here fore- 
told."— CiMMKisA. TT -And Canacm. 
This is a repetition of what was said 
Jn the preceding verse — and is now 
apphed to ea<ih of the sons by name. 
The Heb. reads more exactly, teroaitt 
to them— fund, the plnral form refers 
to those who shonld descend ftom 
Shem— not as SjmA nnderstands it, 
"to Shem and Jehovah conjointly." 
This was fulfilled when Israel be- 
came pweesaors of the hmd of Ca- 



naan, and extirpated the Canaanites 
for thu most part, and rednccd the 
remainder to entire subjection — 
" bondmen and hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water for the house of 
ray God," (Josh. 0:33.) "The Ca. 
naanite was in the land," (ch. 13 ; 6 ■ 
Esod. 3 : 8. etc.) 

37. God shaU enlargi 
Some have undersiood the ^ 
to ^ni^ ! shaU persuade, o 
I; is found onee m that sei" 
a bad sense of alluring ti 
(Jer. 20 : 7,) be«dea that it ' 
aconsatlve, and nr' 



broad — ariewJ — ^ead out Japheth, 
or, make room for Japheth, referring 
to local extension, and not nsedhere 
in a tropical sense. So Sept., dial., 
Arab., Vulg., Syr., who understand 
it of enlarging the territorial bounds 
of the Japhetic race. This has come 
to pass. The Japhetttes had the 
north of Western Aaa, a large por- 
tion of the interior region, and b31 
of Europe. So the Japhetites are 
found to have the colomzing spirit, 
and are characterized by extensive 
migrations as the Europeans of this 
day. IT ^'"'^ ^ ^1^ dv>eU — shall 
taiiemade. Some understand it, 
" God ahaU dweU," ete., (as the Sche-- 
kinah.)^ So Baumgarten, Knobd, 



feut 



L Of 



Japheth, as the other verses have 
referred to the other sons — Ja/pheUi, 
^taU dmeU »ra the tents of Shem—thtX 
is, £ia tills phrase implies — he shall 
be intimatedy dBsociated with him, 
and diaJ] partake of his inheritance 
— "he shall dwell in the (spiritnal) 
tents of Shem, and be received Into 
the fellowship of that salvation 
which is to proceed from tho race of 
Shem." — Mengstenberg. It would 
seem that the filial conduct in which 
Shem and Japheth had acted to- 
gether was to be rewarded by a bless 
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CHAPTER IX, 



^ And Noah lived after tlie flood three hundred i 
no hundred i 



yuars. 

29 And all .the days of Noah 
yeai's: and he died. 



lid lifty 
id fifty 



ing in whicii, as brotiiera, 
should share and be brought 
ntoat oordia.1 agreement, and < 
munion. "It points, aJso, to the 
ideal nniott in which theae bcothera 
Bhoald combine for highest pur- 
poses." Some make it refer to the 
conq^uests which Europeans haTe 
made over Asiatics and to the Brit- 
ish possessions in India. Eut it 
replied that this could scarcely be 
the idea, aa Noah does not curse 
Shorn, bat bless him — and this ivoald 
be a propheoy of damage to Shem, 
and subjection bj means of the 
Japhetites, which seems foreign from 
the idea. In the Greek mythology 
Japetus was regarded as the ancestor 
of the human race, and it would 
Beem to be founded upon this history. 
See ch. 9:37; 10:5. And we may 
suppose that tlie Eoropean conquests 
in Asia are embraced in this proph- 
ecy of Japheth's enlargement, in the 
sense belore given, of their com- 
mingling as brothers. The chief 
reference is to the most important 
Jhot that the Japhetic race were to 
receive spiritual blessings through 
the line of 8hem — as the true relig- 
ion has been received by them from 
the Oriental world. In Paul's mis- 
sionaiy ionmey that was a very 
remarkable call which came to him 
in vision from a man of Macedonia, 
entreating him, "Come over and 
help us." So Peter's viwon of the 
ingathering of the Gentiles was on 
the coast of the sea, looking out 
towards the isles and the western 
world. The great results were in 
the line of this prediction, and so 
have continued ever since- ' " 
" 18 of the 



progress of history, both 

and political, and fulfil the idea of 

anla^ement, whilo they have re- 



ceivad the true religion from the 
AsiaUcs, and the Gentile church has 
even supplanted the Jewish. See 
Isa, 46 : 10 ; 1 Peter 1 ; 35 ; 3 Peter 
1 : 10. T" ATid Oanaan, etc. Canaan 
should also be a Bervamt of the 
Japhetic, or European races. This has 
notably come to pass in the enslave- 
ment of Ham's descendants to the 
nations of the western world. There 
has always been manifest a sym- 
pathy between Bbem and Japheth 
in their descondants, and an antipa- 
thy between them and* the Hamitcs. 
It was Canaan, who, more than any 
other of Ham's descendants was to 
come into- contact with Shem and 
Japheth, and was to interfere with 
them in their enjoyment of the priv- 
ileges implied in thoir respective 
benedictions. When the blessing 
was ready to descend upon Shem, 
and Israel was to inherit the bless- 
ing of the Promised Land, " the 
Canaanite was in the land," and hi 
the way of the Messing, (ch. 13 : 6.) 
And so in the course of Japheth's 
predicted enlargement, the main ob- 
struction with which he met arose 
from Canaan. Cartha^, a colony 
of Tyro, sprang from ^don, one of 
the sons of Canaan, and was the 
rival of Rome. See GandUah. 

"The historian recognizee these 
as the salient points in the espe- 
rience of the three races, so long as 
they continue apsat. The time is 
approaching when this strange inter- 
mediate development will come to a 
happy issue in the re-union of all thf 
members of the human family ac- 
cording to clearer and farther reach- 
ing prophecies yet to be dehvered." — 

38. A few figures here ^ven doss 
the history of Noah, and the jiext 
paragraph occu^i^ us with that of 
their dispersion, 
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CHAPTER X. 

NOW these cw-e tho generatiotia of the eons of Noah ; Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth : " and unto them were sons bom after the 
fiooa. 



§ SB. Ethnolooioai, Eboord — 

PEOPLISa OP THE Eabth. Ch. 
10 : 1-33. 

This chapter fnmislies a table of 
national descent nnd dispersion most 
importitnt at this staga of the his- 
toiy — showing: us, in general, how 
the earth wasaottleii by the descend- 
ants of the three sons of Noah ; and 
giving us the moat valuable docu. 
ment wliich ethnologJcal flcience has 
ever found. Now when in the his- 
tory, the nations are to he left to 
walk in their own wajs, for a sea- 
son, (Acts 14 : 16.) this register of 
them is Irept, to show that none of 
them are omitted entirely from the 
cotmcils of eternal love. — Surtt. 
The special interest attaching to 
this map of the nations, is that in 
the sacred history it shows the gene- 
alogical position which Israel holds 
among these seventy nations of the 
world. Accordingly we find the dif- 
ferent people brought more or less 
prominantly to view, according as 
they more or less concern the history 
of the covenant people. Here occurs 
a separatiou and dispersion over the 
earth on the basis of the predictions 
■which Noah has just uttered ; point- 
ing to a re-union of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues in 
Jesus Christ, whien. has been already 
realized, in the miniatore, at Pente- 
cost, (Aets 3 : 5.) 

This chapter occurs here In the 
history to show the connesion of the 
event with Noah's prophecy. But 



This table is constructed so a^ to 
show the descent and the geograpli- 
ical settlements. 

Tho course of devalopraeilt, since 
the fiood, had now to be arrested 
again, hy stLQ another Divine inter- 
position — not a flood, to drown, but 
confusion of tongues to scatter— and 
thus, to accomplish, also, the settle- 
ment of the whole earth, in view of 
the great and glorious plan of re- 
demption, (Rev. 7 : 9.) The stamp 
imprinted on the three great classes 
of nations by this prophetic utter- 
ance of Noah, remains imi 
upon them to this day, and t 
reaching prediction is still t 
out towarfs the- glorious consumma- 
tion. Some have objected that such 
a register of the nations impUes a 
knowledge of national genealogies 
quite too estensive for Moses' time ; 
and that, therefore, this could not be 
from his pen. But this objection 
leaves out of view the Divine sour- 
ce supposed in Inspiration. Besides 
Hmigstenberg has sbown {Egypt ami 
the Boobs of Moses,) that, on the 
B'Syptian monuments, not a few of 
these names have been found. Maie- 
Ungon has also shown that some of 
these names, which were long 
thonght to have been fictitious, are 
found on the bricks of Nineveh, (e. g., 
M-eeh, Gdkiek, vs. 10, etc.) 

This table brings down the devel- 
opment and spread of the nations to 
the time of Moses. (See vs. 19, 
where Sodom, and Gomorrah, and 
Admah, and Zeboim, cities of the 
plain, are spoken of as yet existing.) 
All researches in ethnology, or the 
science of national origin and devel- 
opment, have found this table to be 
most fully consonant with all tho 
facts, and the only unciont and an- 
thentio synopsis of the earth's settle- 
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B. C, 2097.] CHAPTER X. 109 

2 ^ The sons of Japlicth ; Gomcr, and Magog, and Madai, and 
Javan, and Tubal, and Meaheeb, and Tiras. 

3 And the .sons of Goraer ; Ashkenaz, and Eiphatn, and To- 



ment, Sm- IT. SawUnmn, sajs, " This 
is undoubtedly tlie most aidJimUc 
reeard we possess ia tlie department 
of ethnology." 

The object of the chapter is to 
show" how the earth was divided 
wnong the eons of Noah and their 



follow the respective branehea of 
Noah's femily thr<ragh the bistories 
indicated in the prophetic outline, 
(see vBS. 5, 18, 20, 33.) and so to con- 
nect all these events with the grand 
unfolding of MesBianio promise. 
Accordingly, we find the genealogies 
given ont of their order. Japheth 
first, and Ham next, becanae Ham's 
lineage through Canaan, Mitzraim 
and Gush, stands more closely con- 
nected with the history of the cove- 
nant people than that of Japheth. 
And so, (dso, the lineage of Shem 
comes last, (ch. 11 : 10-S3,} as that in 
whibh Uie Mesdanie promise ran — 
thna connecting itself with the sub- 
sequent history. 

1. T^ gmeratioTis, i. e., origins— 
geneses — devdopmenls. Here we find 
the phrasedoey we have met before 



— indii 



new porljon of the history. In 
3, aO, etc.. it is declared to be the ob- 
ject of the liiatorian to give us these 
" generations" according to the 
peotive "tongues, famiueB and 
tions." Hence we find not only per- 
sons, but peoples, mentioned in the 
ast. The persons mentioned are 
shiefly such aa are hea^ of people, 
their forefiithers. In such cases the 
nhrose, icere bom — begotten — is used 
m the general sense of expressing 
^erioaHon. Hiiieemieh has shown 
how atrihingly this method differs 
from that of ancient mythologies. 



(Greek, etc,,) " in which the individ- 
ual is spedally introduced for the 
people," in the form of diffiise leg- 
ends, utterly nnhfce these compact 
tabular records. Obsertb.— (l.)The 
plural forms, (vs. 13 and 14,) OS Lu- 
dim — denoting people — (and patro- 
nymics, VBB. 16-18,) are, with two er- 
oeptions, confined to the descend- 
of Ham — that is, those of Mitz- 

and Canaan. 'The reason most 

likely is, that iu the subsequent his- 
tory it Is the races, not the progeni- 
tors, who are mentioned in connex- 
ion with the Hebrews. (3.) The de- 
scendants of Canaan are placed in 
spedal prominence, (eleven in num- 
ber,) and those of Arphoxad (seven- 
teen in number,) on account of the 
position these races occupy in the 
Bubsequent transaction a. 

Z-5. The sons of Japheth. Though 
we find the sons of Noah elsewhere 
in the inverse order of this tabular 
list, yet the reasons for thus invert- 
ing ftie order here is to close with, 
Shem, so as to proceed in his hne with 
the patriarchs leading to Abraham. 

A. Op Japheth. 8ev&n sons, and 
Iheir descendants, including the na. 
tions of the. north and wo9t--/oMr. 
teen pritmtine nations. 
I. GoMBR-— -These seem to be the 
powerful monnttun tribes, war- 
like and formidable. These are 
the extended race of the Chn- 
merians, Cymri, Cymbri, who 
migrated &om this central re- 
gion of Ararat to the north- 
west, and settled north of the 



with the ancients, the n 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
and the modern peninsula of tha 
Crimea, This people is named 
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oome with the liost of 
Som.13 traca them to Cambria 
(Walea,)and Camberland. Joaa- 
phua cails the Gftlatians, " &0- 
mane." The (JhOToa/ri, a people 
in Bactria, near the Oxas, ia 
menlioned by Ptolemy, one of the 
most remote northern nations. 

(it.) Ashk&ric^. Soma under- 
Btand this to be the A»en, race. 
(Aa — genus — gem^ who with 
Odin migrated from the eaat, 
BMording to ancient tradition, 
and the same as the Qermans. 
The first kingof theSasona was 
called Asehartes. Traces of the 
name appear in the names Scan- 
dinavia, Asia, Azof and Sachaen, 
(Saxon.) So^isflA identifies thes 
with the BhegmiBs, aa Josspht 
seems to do — the ancient towi_, 
Bhagte, being the capital — one 
da/a journey sontli of the Cas- 
pian Sea. In Jor. 51:37, this 
tribe is asaociated with Ararat 
and Mtani — who irere to join an 
alliance for tho deatrnction of 
Babylon. Their district is the 
western part of Asia Minor. 

(6.) S^Mth. This is under- 
stood of^the Celte. The name 
is traced in the Eiphtean moun- 
tains and perhaps in the Car- 
pathian. Their district is the 
southern coast of the Black Sea, 
(c.) Togarmah. These are the 
Armenians, Vhoaa historians say 
tliat their first king was named 
Thorgom,. — (BUter'a Mrd., vol. i., 
p. 358.) These are located by 
KaMach on the Tauric peninsula, 
(Crimea,) a, valiant nation of the 
north, prepared to join Gomer 
in the eipeditiona of Qog, Ezek. 
88 : 6, — partly agricultural and 
partly military ia their charac- 
ter, Ezek. 37 : 14. 
n Maooq.— These are the Scythians 
—the people of the Caucasus, 
who boar the name of Qog, and 
the profiK ma is local, denoting- 
the place, region, ; so that Magog 
would be, those of dog; which 



s then: 



.0 of a re^on in the 









Eo-7. 



they who a. . 

the camp of the sainta. The 
name Magog seams to com- 
prise several nations in the re- 
gion beyond Media and the Cau- 
casian mountains, to the north 
and east. The iing of Magog 
ia called Gog, an appellative like 
Pharaoh, Oceaar, Czar. But in 
later times Gog is conpled as a 
nation with Magog, and so in 
the New Testament. Sea,EEek. 
88:3; 39:1-8; Rev. 30:8. 
m. Madai.— These are the Medea. 
Bwwlmson. calls attention to the 
fact that here is indicated what 
SchUgd discovered, that the 
principal nations of Europe have 
an aJBoity with the Aryan, or, 
Indo-Persic stock, a fact which 
the term Indo-Mivropeim embod- 
iea ; since here we End the 
Madai, or Medes, in coiyunction 
with the Oymri, and Jman, or 
the lonians. MeMa, as the 
name indicates, was held to be 
the centre of Aaia. They were 
subject to the Aaayrian Empire, 
but rehdlled against Shalmane- 
ser and won their independence. 
Thej^ became incorporated in 
Medea and 



IV. Javan.— The lonians, or Greeks, 
(Sanacrit, JanmLO,.) " The bar- 
barians call all the Greeka Ion. 
ians." (SchoL ad Aristoph.) The 
Old Persian, " Jvna.' Tho Old 
Egyptian, " Jounam,," {Ciuanyol- 
lion, Gr. Egypt.) Alexander is 
called " the king of Javan " in a 
wide sense, (Dan. 8:31.) The 
name Javan, among the Greeka, 
became Jon, which was also 
changed to Ikon. The loniana 
were the original inhabitants of 
Greece, who called themselves 
" Aiitoelii]iene»," as claiming to 
ha sprang directly fram the 
oacth, in opposition to the Dori- 
ans. In Isa. 66 ; 19, the nanw 
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cnAPl'EH X. 
'^ the isles of the Gentilcf 



Jittxm in coupled with Tarshisli, 
Pul, and Lud, and more partic- 
nhirly with Tnbal, and " the isles 
afar off" aa repreaentaUvea of 
tie Gontile world. AlsolnBzefc, 
37 : 13, the name occurs coupled 
lri6h Tubal and Meahech. So, 
again, in Zoch. 0:13, in refer- 
ence to the QrEeco-Syrian Em- 
pire. The name occnra in the 
Aesyrian inscriptions in the 
time of Sargon, B. C. 709, in the 
form of Yamnam., or Tunan — as 
describing the Isle of Cyprus, 
where the AssjrianB first came 
in contact with the Greek pow- 
er. The loniana are spoken of 
as thosa to whom Hebrew cap- 
tives were sold by Aa^rian 
kings, and the prophet Zecho^ 
riah announces the aven^ng of 
that wickedness. Javan seems 
here used for all the western 
islands of the Mediierranean Sea. 
(aj Eimah. The Eolians, 
So Josephus, KjnAel and Flirat. 
EUa was an Eoliiin settlement, 
and eeema hke another form of 
the niime. It was the western 
territory of Pelopone^ua, or 
BeUtm, the middle of Greece. 



island, from, which purple stuflS 
were imported into Phenioia ; 
and we learn that on the coasts 
of Peloponessua and of many 
Greek islands, the aholl-fish was 
f6und, from which tho &r famed 
Tyrion purple was eitraoted. 
'liie name may here Include 
Greece, generaUy. 

(6.) TwrsMsk. The Tyraeni, 
Tuscans, or Etruscans. This 
Pelasgio-I^aenic race, the great 
traders of remote antiquity, col- 
onized the east and south of 
Spiun, and north of Italy ; per- 
haps from Tarsus, in CiUcia. 
According to Isaiah, {33 : 10,) 
the original inhabitants of 
Tarshish were much oppress- 



ed by their Phonlcian masters. 
Tlie famous merchant ships 
which theao traders need, were 
modela, and the " ships of Tarsh- 
ish " became the prophetic name 
for the largest commen^il vea- 
sela of the latter daya. Btrabo 
states it as the current belief 
that Tarshish was located on the 
Delta of the river Qaudaliiuiver, 
which bore, also, the name of 
" tM silver-bedded Tartesms." 
And it maybe, that, as the whole 
region of Audalu^a was oitUed 
. Tarteasus, so it was meant here 
to designate the whole of Spain, 
as Javan denoted all the Greeks. 

(6.) MUim. The original in- 
habitants of Cyprus, where was 
the town Gituim., in old times 
inhabited by the Greeks. Alex- 
ander is called the king of Chit- 
tim, 1 Mac. 1:1; 8:5. Eru^d 
and Bditamh regard these as em- 
bracing also the Carians.. Cy- 
prus was an important station 
for the Phenicians in their wes- 
fern expeditions. It furnished 
ship-timber, copper, gold, ^ver, 
and precious stones, oil, wine, 
and Iioney. The tohahttanta 
are called OitM by the Romans, 
and K^tiei by the Greeks. In 
later tim^s the term OMUim or 
KitUm was used to comprise 
many Mediterranean islands and 
coasts, aa Italy, Sicily, Rhodes, 
etc. Here it would seem to de- 
note the Island of Cyprus. 

(d.). Doda/nim. The Darda- 
nians. The Sam, Sept., and Jer 
orae read Rodanim, (Rhodes?) 
The Dardani were found in his- 
toric times in lUyricum and 
Troy, the former being consid 
eredaa their original seat. They 
were proljably a semi-Pelasgic 
race. They are held hj Kaliaeh 
to denote the iJuMraia ns. occupy- 
ing the whole south-east ppr- 
tion of Italy, inolnding CahvMla • 
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lands; everyone after his tongue, after theiv faniilie 
nations. . 

6 *! ^ And the sons of Ham ; Ciish, and Mizraira, and Phut, 
and Canaan. 



and here the term, may denote 
Uie whole of Italy, peopled by 
Greek settlers. 
B. Thna we see the aasis^jipate 



tercanean. eprwiding .. ., 

unci bcffthern, Weeten u^ ^nd tibiiih- 
em Amib,, and Ihto' MiCTio a^^Beh- 
rmg^g iiljri ts. It is here aUSedThat 
^ these, (lit., from these) sons of 
^pheth — so etdarged and spreadiog 
— the iaks of (h« QentSes were divided 
— they divided to tiiemBelves that 

Eirtion of the earth known to the 
ehrews as "the Isles," or "the islea 
of the nations." If In their lands, a 
tium aeeording to Ms language-; that 
Is—the several peoples tieing diverse 
in> habitation and langoage. The 
differences of laugnage now origi- 
nated would l)Mid them together sev- 
erally, and determine then- locality. 
IT Afier their faimlies- — in their na- 
tions — according to their eoloniea, aa 
belonging to flieir several vaUonB. 
NoTB. — The characteristics of a 
tion. 1. Common descent ; 3. A t 
mon country; S. Acommonlangu: 
4. rsfferent £imilias, or colonies. 

V. TnBAL. — The Iberians 
thought to be meant — TUxweTu 
— Iberi. Josephns says, " Thobel 
begat the Thobetites, who are 
now called Ib&res." — Ant., B. 1, 
6, 1. Tubal anil Mescheoh are 
named together in the Old Tes- 
tament as warlike nations, and 
terror to the world, or as sul^scta 
of Gc^, and aa supplying the 
Tynans with copper and slaves, 
(Eaek.33:3.) The district is the 
aontlieast shore of the Black Sea. 

VI. Mbschbch. — These are proba,- 
bly the Muscovites (Moaohi) 
cording to Knobel, the repres 
tatives of the Iberians and Ingu- 



Aa Mescliech and Tubal 
here associated, so are they 
- ■ 27:13;^ "" 



;9 : 1.) 



L Her- 



odotus, 3 : 04 ; 7 : 78. 
in the Assyrian inscriptions. In 
the Egyptian moniunents, like- 
wise, Meschech and Tiraa ap- 
pear together as here. They 
were loca,ted along the sontn 
eastern shores of the Blade Sea. 
VII. TniAS.— These are the Thra- 
^ans — the dweUera on the river 
Tiras, or Dniester. The name 
is found only in this jxasage. 
Bome identify it with the great 
Asiatic mountain chain of Tan- 
nis, and comprising aU those 
tribes whose territory is trav- 
ersed by the Taurus proper. 

It is clear that thus only the 
diffusion of the Japhetites is com- 

Eleted. They extended, there- 
ire, from Bactrla and the Imaus, 
almost in a straight line west- 
ward to the Tanrus and Asia 
Minor, and thence again West- 
ward to the shores and isles of 
the Mediterranean Sea, includ- 
ing Greece, Italy, and Spain, 
wbilBt they occupied in the 
North the vast but indefinite 
tracts of Scythia, from the Black 
and Caspian Seas up to the fab- 
ulous regions of the Bhipfean 
mountains, and of the Hyperbo- 
reans. See KoMseJi. 
B. Op Ham, Mw sons and thm , 
deseendanta, including the nations of 
the soa.^— thirty 'prm/itiBe nations. 

6-SO. And the sons of Mam. The 
name appears perhaps in Chemi of 
the Coptic — OT.uia of Plutarch, and 
Chme of the Rosetta stone, an old 
name of Egypt, which is also in 
Scripturo called. " the land of Ham," 
Ps.78:61i 105; as, 37. 
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7 AnathesollSofCns^l;Seba,andHavilah,a^d8abtall,andEa!l- 
mah, andSabteoha; andthesons ofRaaoiali; Sheba, andDedan. 



I. CtJSH.— Tliia name refers not only 1 
to Ethiopians, but alao to Soutt- 
em Asiatics. One of tbe mrat 
recent and nnespected results 
of modera liagTjistio inquiry is 
tlie proof whiciilt has furniahed 
of an ethnic ooniiesion between 
the Ethiopians, or Cuahites, who 
adjoined on Egypt and the 
primilave inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia." Sir E. BaMnson found 
from most ancient Babylonian 
documents a connexion in the 
languagea of these two ^stricts, 
nnd that the traditions, both of 
Babylonia and Assyria, pointed 
to a connexion in very early 
times between Ethiopia, South- 
em Arabia, and the cities on the 
lower Buphratea. He thus has 
established the fact of an Asiatic 
Ethiopia, so long doubted, but 
now acknowledged. L^Huihaa 
found the same name "Gash" 
at Sahara (Egypt) on monu- 
ments of the sixth djn^ty. 
(Lond. Bth. Jour. VII. SIO,) So 
we have the brief statement, va. 
8, 10, Gush beaat Wlmrod, " the 
hegirtrving of ichose Mngdom. tBas 
Babel, etc." Gush had five sons 
and two grandsons, who are 
here reckoned as founders of 
nations. Traces of the name 
Oush are found perhaps in Cau- 
casus and Cosscei of Khusistan. 
See also Amos : 7, where his 
migration to the country south 
of Egypt is referred to. 

1. Seba. Meroe— Bthio^ 
living from Elephantine tc .„_ 
roe. This name is prominent 
in the Old Testament as desig- 
nating a people of great wealth 
and power. Josephus and Stra- 
bo speak of it as the royal city 
of Ethiopia. It is a tract of 
land three hundred a.nd seventy- 
live miles in circumference, a 
peninsula extending to the junc- 
non of the river Astaboras with 



the Nile. It had mines of gold 
and iron and copper, forests of 
precious woods, with fine paa- 
M and cattle, and all the ma. 



traversed by the caravans from 
Ifll^a and the Bed Sea, from 
Egypt and Ethiopia. Theproph- 
ete represent the accession of 
Seba to the church of Qod as 
one of the glories of the latter 
day triumphs, Pa. 73:10. See 



have beea the queen of this re- 
gion. See Notes on Acts 8 : 37. 

3. Sa/vilah. BtMopians who 
dwelt partly in Arabia and part- 
ly in Africa, and mingled with 
immigrating Joktans, vs. S9. 
(See notes on ch. 3: 11— "ffit- 
wloft.") They are called Apa- 
Utm, or Ohaidotaii. Some n#er- 
stand this as the general term 
for the eastern countries. 

3. SiMak. Sabatha, or Sabo-. 
ta in Arabia Felix. Josephus 
eiphdua this of the tribes along 
the river Astaboras in the region 
of Meroe. 

4. Baamak. The inhabitants 
of Bigmi(t, in south eastern Ara 
bia, or the Persian Qulf. 



^ (a) & 



Tbes 



e the B 



, .n tte vioiidty of the Per 

sian Qulf, from which, the Sa- 
bean ,and Dedauish Cushltes 
spread to the northwest, and 
mixed with the Joktans. So it 
occurred that, as with Canaan, 
there came to be a preponder- 
ance of the Bemitiah element 
from a Cushite stock. Saba is 
the chief dty of Yemen or Ara. 
bia Felix. " Yemen " means the 
fight hand laud — that is, tha 
Bouth. SaMach gives the terri- 
tory as bounded on tlie wast by 
the Arabic Gulf, on the south by 
the Indian Ocean, on the nortL 
by the territory of the Idn 
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8 And Oush begat Nimrod : he began to be 
the earth. 

S He waa a mighty " hunter ''before the Loed : wherefore it is 
said, Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Loed. 

10 sAnd the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, 
and Aecad, and Oalneh, in the land of Shinar. 



the 

Tia Salieaiis are spoken of, Job 
1:15; Isa. 45:14; Eaefc. 33:43; 
Joel 3 : 8. Tkey wera for a long 
time almost the sole aaients of 
aa extensive and lucrative trade 
between India and Egypt, and 
between Egypt and Phenicia, or 
Syria, sjxd. afterwards carried on 
a rich trade with India oa their 
own account. They are spoken 
of as men of stature, and of com- 
mercial note, Isa. 45 : 14. 

(6.) Sedan, Neighboring peo- 
ple on the Persian gulf, where 
IS the island Daden — a trading 
post between India and Centrd 
Asia ; also on the northwest 
coast of the Arabian Quit It 
is reckoned both among the 
CnsliiteH and " " '" - " - 



opian name SubaioTi. 

8. And Oush begat Mmrod. The 
historiaQ here turns aside from list 
of nations to notice the origin of the 
first great empires that were estab- 
lished on the earth. Of the sons of 
Cush, one ia here noted as the first 
{>otentBte in history. His qualities 
and characteristics are here glTen. 
T He began to tea mighty one m the 
eo,Hh (a hero m the land.) He came 
into notice as a mighty man — a con- 
queror, and a builder of cities. 

9. When it ia added. He was a 
migSfty hunter hefore the Lord (Jeho- 
vah) it seems to be implied that he 
CEtrried on his bold and powerful 
schemes with a high hand, and with 
a defiant air. He was a heathen. 



not ignorant of God, as we sup- 
i, but boasting of worldly power 
" 1 pasting forward' 



moat noted representative of the 
world-power, in contrast with the 
kingdom of God. He ria^ before 
us in the history aa of the same 
worldly line with Cain, tmstingp to 
bow and apcar fax lordly dominion 
among men. The eminence he at- 
tained in warfare is coupled with 
that of the chase. The seulpturea 
lately found in the Assyrian [Milaces 
show the king as leYeUing his spear 
against the bull, or his arrow at the 
lion. Physical strength displayed in 
warlike prowess or in the chase were 
landed, as of kindred merit. The 
name Mmrod means let -us r^tel, and 
thus may indicate his high-handed 
exploits. His name jmssed into a 
proverb of physical and heroic 
achievement, " Wher^ore U ia said, 
Men as Jfimrod, the n^hty liunter 
before the Lord." 

10. And ifte begiTming of his Mng- 
drnn was Babel. Babylon, whose ori- 
gin is described in the next chapter, 
from the tower of Babel, is connect- 
ed with most important events in the 
history of the race. The site of Babel 
has been discovered by late oiplo/ers 
in the mms at, or near, Birs Him- 
rnd, chiefly on the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, where there is a huge 
square mound, called by the natives 
Bam. This was the first of the four 
cities here named as "the herfiming 
of his kingdom in the land of ^inar. 
We were pointed, neai Damascus, 
to the tomb of Nimrod, on one of 
the hills. If Mreoh. This site has 
been identified abont one hundred 
milsB southeast of Babel, and abou 
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11 Out of that lai.d went fortii Aashur, and builded Nineveh, 
and the city Kehoboth, and Oalah, 

12 And Resen between Nineveh and Calah : the same is a 
great city. 



half way between it and the conflu- 
ence of the Euphrates and Tigris, on 
the eastern bant of the former river, 
and now called Irak, It ia the Or- 
choe of the Greeks, and the ruins 
now bear the name of Urka, or War- 
ka ; and on the cnneiform inscrip- 
tions Swruk, a holy city consecra- 
ted to the moon. If Acead. This 
Bite is also traced by recent discov- 
eries of the Klneveh explorers, about 
sixty~flre miles northeast of Babel. 
The name is found bj Bii/aMnson 
often occurring' in the inscriptiona, 
and it is thought to be the same as 
the prMeat J^kerlioof, northeast of 
Babel, and about nine miles west of 
the Tigris. The mound of ruins is 
called " Td Svumiid." T[ Gakieh, 
Isa. 10 : 9, Kaina- ' " "' 



Amos mentions it as a powcrml hold, 
(ch. 6 : 30 It is tlie district of Ohal- 
onMs. These towns are In the land 
of Shinar, fhe south of Megopotamia, 
called Babylonia andChaldea. 

11. (hit of the land «wnf forth AS' 
ste)'>iather — eame lie forth to As- 
thw. Nimrod is doubtless here spo- 
ken of, and ^ot Asshur, and owl of 
thai land of Shinar his conquests ex- 
tended. Asshur has been named 
hitherto only as a country, and in- 
cluding the part of Mesopotamia 
north of SMnar, ch. 3 : li Nimrod 
proceeded from Babel, ana the other 
towns named, to build Niuevcli. 
This became a great city, oppowto 
Mosul on the Tigris. Its immense 
ruins have lately been exhumed by 
Ziayard, BoUa, and others, and ite 
inscriptions on burnt brick, so im- 
perisnable, throw much light on the 
SoHptoro Msto^. Ita ruins are 
known by the sites of Nebi Tunas 
and Koyunjik. Its greatest palaces 
were erected as lately as B. c. 700 to 
two, when it was the seat of the As- 



syrian monaichs, and commanded 
the vast and rich commerce of the 
East. The prophet Jonah, who was 
sect to preach to this Gentile people 
as a miMionary, and who so revolted 
at the unwelcome fcsk of recogni- 
zing the heathen as subjects of salva- 
tion, speaks of it as an exceeding 
great city of six hundred thousand 
inhabitants — that is one hundred and 
twenty thousand children not yet 
able to teU their right hand fiim 
their left — and as a city of three days' 
journey. About 635 B. C. it was de- 
stroyed by the king of Media and 
the king of Babylon, so that it has 
not been traced since, until the 
recent eaplotationa. 11 Behoboth, 
The broadwsy, or market — is not 
clearly identified — as it was a name 
quite commonly given to t6wns. 
Ruins Btai bearing this name are 
found about four milra southwest of 
the town Mayadin. t Oalah. This 
is identified as the site called Galah 
Serghat, about fifty-five miles soutii 
of Mosul. It is mentioned on the 
obelisks as the royal residence, and 
contained one of uie grandest pala- 
ces. Some make It Nianrud. 

13. And Resell. This city, whose 



andCalE3i,is also called a^«att»'i^/ 
lit., that is the great altg. " — 
mslie this refer to Nineveh. S 



rod, about twenty miles south of 
Nineveh. This is the enlargement 
of Nimrod's kingdom, begun at Ba- 
bel. This is the origin, in brief, oi 
the great Babylonian and Assyrian 
monarchies. They were so near as 
to be rent by rautual jealousies and 
strifes, which resulted in the ruin of 
Nineveh. The founder of this first 
world-monarchy was a Cushite de- 
scendant of Ham,. At the same time 
another Hamite power arose in 
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13 And Mizi-aim 
and N'aphtiiliim, 

14 And Pathruain 
istim,) and Caphtorii 



[B. C. 3007. 

begat Lndim, and Anamini, and Lehabim, 
1, and Casluliini, {'' out of whom came Phll- 



Egjpt, while stm SEottor branot 
spread eastward in India, arid a 
fourtli tiirough Boitttettt Arabia, 
crossing into Africa, sometimes in 
coaflict with, tte Egyptian raon- 
aroliy, and eometimea in alliaoee. 
The BaBtern empire of this Ham- 
Ltic line is speeiallj noticed because 
of its relations to the nations de- 
Boended. from Stem. Mawlinsoa, 
however, regacds it as well estah- 
liBhed by the Assyrian and Bahy- 
lonian insoriptionB, that Calah. is to 
be found at Hvmrad, and Besen at 
Calah Sherghat. (Msh -was then 
Btrictly the soutiern zone. It com- 
prised the known countries of the 
South both in Africa and Arabia,. 
In the former xMut it Is bounded by 
Meroe, in the latter by Sab»a. And 
whenever tho nations inhabiting 
these districts extended beyond the 
southern region, rather to settle in 
more eastern or in more northern 
parts, they separated from the stem 
of Cush; and associated with differ- 
ent branches of Stem ; aa in case of 
Havilah, Sheba, and Dedan. Cuah 
also migrated (vs. 8-13) to the dis- 
tricts round the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, where was the cradle of lihe 
race, and the earliest dvilization and 
wealth. Invaders from the south 
were tempted by these rich settie- 
mentfl. And the leader of such in- 
vading hordes was NifOrod, a Cusli- 
ite, who advanced to this district of 
the old Paradise, and founded Baby- 
lon. Thence advancing, he reached 
the country called Asshur, from the 
Bon of Shem, where he founded, on 
the banks of the Tigris, the dty 
of Nineveh, whose statelyruins have 
been brought to light in our day. 

13, 14. And imraim. He had 
seTen sons, from whom sprang eight 



_„„^., „^,,. (Old 

Persian. Madaira/ya. Med., Mut- 
sanya.) It is called the land of 
Ham, poetically, Ps. 78 ; 51 ; 
105:33. Tho form is dual — a 
doubling of the singular jKw 
(Matsor, b. 19 ; 6.) Some under- 
stan^ it of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The title, " Lord of Up- 
per and Lower Egypt," is fre- 
quently found on the monu- 
ments. (Osbum, Egypt, p. 5, 
11, etc.) The plural forms oc- 
cuning here, mark the people 
who are descendants { 

1. Ludim. These 
distinguished from tl 
Jjad (vs. 33.) Some, bb jmeata, 
take theee to be Jabpana, (bat 
see 3.) Someplace them south 
of Ethiopia, some in northeast- 
ern Egypt. See laa. 06 ; 19 ; Jer, 
49:9; Eaeh. 37:10; 30:5. 

3. Anmrnm. KnoM takes 
these to be the inhabitants of 
the Delia cS the NUe, (Sept. 
■" Bnemetvrini) the EgypUan "Ba- 
nmnhU" — re^on of the north. 
Some as Targ. — the inhabitants 
of Mareotis, or "the Alexan- 
drines," (Saad.) 

3. ieSoMm, or 2^6t«, denotes 
the southern Libyans — the Nu- 



SgyptJai 



part of the Hamite 



Put (tilJya,) that i , 
Libya, west of the Delta. See 3 
Chron. 13 : 3 ; 16 : 8 ; Nahum 3 : 9. 
4 J^apMuMm. The inhabit- 
ants of middle Egypt, or people 
of Pklhah, na^lahah, the Mem- 

Ehites. The aniaent name of 
[eraphis was maw^pSfftaS— the 
place of PMMIi, (OliampoSmn 
Mgmt, p. 15S.) 

6. PoilriMim. Inhabitants of 
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15 ^ And Canaan begat Sidon hia firat-bornj and Heth, 



Upper Egypt to the Boutli. 
Egyptian "Pefjvis," or tlie south 
— Pathcoa. Henee the Pathur- 
itic name. (Pliny's Ifat. Hist., 
V. 9, 47.) Saolsa. 11:11, -wliere 
it J3 located between Egypt and 
Ciiah. 

6. GasluMm. The Colohians, 
who hod evidently aji Egyptian 
oiigin, aa Herodotus and others 
show ; and who afterwards were 
expelled ftom the south and fled 
to Coldiis, near the Black Sea- 

(o.) FMligtim. These their 
deacendantfl settled oa the Pal- 
estine coBst, front the border of 
"Bgyptta Joppa. Gaza,Ashdod, 
Aflitelon, Gath and Ekron are 
their cities. 

7. CccpJUoriia. This people 
dwelling between Egypt and 
Greece, as aorae think, in the 
island of Crete, may have been 
descendimta of the Ca^oMai, 
though the Heb. does not so read. 
From Jer. 47 ; 4, it appears that 
Kaphtor was a coostland, and 
from Amoa : 7, we learn that 
the PhUiatinea came Stoia this 
land. Hence aome locate them 
on the coast of the Bed Sea. 
KfdUch identifies them with the 
people of Copies, in Upper 
^ypt, a few miles north of 



dera between Libya and Egypt, 
and Arabia and India. 
[. Phijt.— This is the third Ham- 



identifled with the name But, 
or Butos, the capital town of the 
Delta of the Kile, on the south 
shore of the Butic lake. 
15-19. And Canaan. From Ca- 
naan we find eleven nations to have 
sprung. 

IV. CAMAAS—Thenameoftho coun- 
try and people west of the Jor- 
dan, from the Sea of Gennesarot 
to the foot of the Dead Sea. 
See N jmb. 13 : 39. (Old Egypt- 



ian, Oanana.) " The Hamita 
descent of the Canaanitea can- 
not be doubted notwithstanding 
their Semitish tongue." — Del. 
Even aa Abraham adopted the 
langaage of the later Canaan- 
ites, if, indeed, they had not 
brought it with them. The 
Biamitic decent of the early in- 
habitants of Canaan, which had 
often been called in question, 
has recently come to be looked 
upon aa almost certidn, apart 
from the evidence of Soiiptnre," 
All the Canaan- 
I aeyths, and had a 
n origin with the Egypt- 
ians, Ethiopians, and Libyans, 
which was Scythic, or Hamite. 
The SUHtes were the dominant 
Scythic race fcma the earliest 
times, and they gave way, very 
slowly, before the Arameana, 
Jews, and Pheniciana, who were 
the only extensive Semitic im- 
migrants," — Sir. H. BaaiMneDn.. 
"Efen in that" India, where 
physical life attains the utmost 
Emits known to our earth, the 
indigenous man ia a black. The 
white race, hiatory compels us 
to Mieve it, has di^ceoded 
thither from the temperate 
regions of western Asia." — Qujf- 



'i and J 



, says Kame^, to 
greater national difi^rence 
than that which existed both in the 
feeling and the life of the two na- 
tions, the HebreiTO and the Canaan- 
ites, aa the war of destrnction carried 
on between them shows. Especially 
was the one a religious people, believ- 
ers in the true God — the other, hea- 
then and idolatrous— the former the 
covenant people of Qod, the latter 
the accuraedpeople— servants of ser- 
vants to their brethren. % Sidon, lata 
first horn. The name is still retained 
as tJiat of the city on the Phenician 
coast, renowned along with Tyre. 
The name, however, was used so aa 
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16 And the Jcbnftite, and the Amorite, and the Gh-gasite, 

17 And the Hivite, ami the Arkite, and the Sinite, 

18 And the Arvadite, and the Zemarite, and tbe Hamathite ; 
and aftei'wards were the families of the Caoaanitea spread abroad. 

Some have snppoBed the name " Qer- 

BotLtheast of tte lake Oennesaret, 
Gen. 15:31; Deut.7 :1; J(ffih. 24:11. 

17. Ancl i?ie Hmle. These seem 
to have had two central seats; one 
about Shechem and Giheon, and the 
other north at the foot of LehanoD 
and Hennon. They are associated 
with the Amoritea, (Gen. 48:33; 3 
Sam. 31 : 3.) They were defeated by 
Joshua, excepting four cities of the 
Qilwonites, (Joah. 9:17; 11:3, IS.) 
Tet in the time of David we find 
them still inhabiting their own 

.towns, and Solomon imposed on 
them a tiibnte. If The Arldte. 
These are snpposed to have dwelt 
at the foot of Lebanon, northwest, 
where is the town of Area, and ruins 
called Tel Arka, between Tripoli 
and Antaradus, near the sea. Near 
this locality there was a roomitain 
fortress called Sinnas and ^ni, wliere 
dwelt a band of maianders who in- 
fested Lebanon. This is probably 
the Beat of the SinUet. 

18. And ilie ArvadHe. These are 
traced by a town called Arvad, on 
the north coast of Phenida, on an 
island, AraduB.abont two miles from 
the shore.' It is described by Siral/o 
as a rock rising in the midat of the 
waves, about seven stadia in drcum- 
ferenoe. Yet it became a most flour- 
ishing and wealthy place, second 
only to Tyre and Bidon. The vil- 
lage called Suad still remains, ivith 



to include aU the Phenicians as Si- 
doniana. The present town is Saida, 
of about eight thousand inhabit^ 
ants, and west of the arn^ent site. 
The SidonkJis were the navigators 
who were lirst to steer by observa- 
tion of the stars. Sidon was called 
" the great city," and sent out nnm- 
eroufl colonies to Sardinia, Spain, 
BritMn, Africa, and had very esten- 
sive commerce, though Tyre sur- 
passed in power, and in the seventh 
century before Christ held the con- 
trol. S'Setli. This tribe dwelt in 
the hin^iountiyof Palestine, around 
Hebron — the mttites — from whom 
Eeau took wives, (oh. 36:34, 3S.) 
They seem to have extended north 
also, toward the Euphrates, (ch. 
23:3; Nnrab. 13:39; Josh. 1:4.) 
" The land of the Hlttites " came to 
be used for Canaan, Indicating their 
estensive spread. They occupied 
the land in the dme of Abraham. 

16. The Jdmdte. From /efrus, tbe 
ancient name of Jerusalem, where 
this tribe was located. Thej;^ spread 
also into the hill couutiy, which they 
occupied along with the Amorites 
and Hittites. Thdr capital, Jebua, 
waa unsuccessfully attacked by Ju- 
dah and Benjamin, and the dtadel 
waa wrested from them only in Da- 
vid's time. If The AmerrUe. These 
seem to have been the most powcr- 
hl of the tribes of Canaan, as well 



frequently named for the whole peo- 
ple of the land. They lived on both 
sidea of the Jordan, and founded 
powerful kingdoms, five on the west- 
ern aide and two on the eastern. The 
latter were subdued by Moaes — the 
former by Joshua. But they were 
not estermindted. A remnant were 
made bondmen by Solomon, (1 Kings 
9 1 30,) and -hoy survived the captiv- 
ity, (Ezra 9:1.) t The Gi/rgashile. 
These were oa the west of the Jordan. 



about three thousand inhabitante, 
and masti've Phenician walls. Tf ^ 
marites. These are traced by a town 
called Zimgra, by 8tr(g>o, and qow 
known as B/mra, at the west foot of 
Lebanon. % The MwmaHiite. These 
were the inhabitants of the Syrian 
town Hanutth, or Mo//nath ScMah — 
the great, (Amos 6:3.) It lies on the 
Orontes. Theland of Hamath wasoi 
great extent, including the town o! 
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19 iAiid tiieboi'dGVoftheCanaanites was from Sidon, as thim 
comest to Gerar, unto Gaza; as thou goeat unto Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and Admah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha. 

20 These are the sons of Ham, after their families, after their 
tongues, in thdr countries, and in their nations. 

21 Unto Shem also, the father of al! the children of Eber, the 
brother of Japhetb the eWer, even to him were children born, 

iob.l3;12, 14,18. 3^: 15:ia-al;Miuali. M;a-13; JmIi. ]a;T,S, 



Kiblah, and reaching to Autioeh, (3 
Kings 33:21.} "The entrance of 
Haraath," the north part of the val- 
ley, between Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non, formed tte utmost boandary of 
Palestine to the north, (Numb. 13 ; 31 ; 
JoBh.l3:5;lKinga8:65.) ItiBBtill 
a large and prosporona town of Syria, 
having a large population. Its king 
was in alliance with David, (2 Sam. 
8:9,10.) T; And afierwards. These 
descendants oC Canaan, were formed 
as naljons after the confusion of 
tongues. Where they originally- 
dwelt, or how their dispersion occur- 
red, is not distinctly mentioned ; 
only that they came to settle in the 
land of Canaan, whose bonndaries 
are here given. Thay would seem 
to have driven out the Shemites 
and taken violent possession, (Gen. 
40 : 15,) and they, in turn, were di'iven 
out by command of God, and soat- 
tered, as colonies, to the remote 
shores of the Mediterranean, Greece, 
Spain, Africa, and Britain. 

19, IKe ZwJer, «te. This ran from 
Sidon towards Qonur,— (Gen. 30 : 3,) 
Wady el Jerur, — unto Qasa, whence 
it crosses to the Dead Sea, the site of 
the dties of the plain, terminating 
at IiiMha, supposed to be CaHirhoe, 
northeast of the Dead Sea. Some. 
Bupposo that Laish is meant, near 
the sources of the Jordan. In their 
after spreading abroad, the Hittite 
went to the northeast, the Amorite 
went across the Jordan to Peroea — 
while others of them went further 

20, This verse sums up the list of 
the Hamites. They occupied Afri- 
ca, and the east coast of the 
Meditirrantan in Asia, be^dea the 



southern part of Asia, in the re^ona 
of the Old Paradise. Japheth occu- 
pied the larger territory— all of 
Burope,and aportionof Asia. Shem, 
however, holds the moat important 
place in the aacred history, and Ham 
has the most prominent relation to 
Shem; as "Babylon, Kush, Egypt 
and Canaan are the powers which 
come into contact with Shem Jn that 
central line of human history which 
is traced in the Bible, Hence it is 
that in the table of nations special 
attention, is directed to Kush, Nim- 
rod, Mizraim, and to the tribes and 
borders of CmoBn."— Murphy. 

C. Op Shbm. Moe »ons, and 
their descendants ^ t«wra(y-fffci! na- 
si. Unto Sliem, also. It is plain 
tlie historian has placed the 



le of S 



a the 1b 



order thus to proceed with the 

patriarchal line for unfolding the 
covenant history. Hence Shem Is 
de^gnated as "the father of aU the 
ckilSren of Mier." and fttteation is 
caUedtoBtiemintlilsrelation, Shem 
is alao called significantly " the elder 
brotiier of Japheth," while nothing 
is mentioned of liia being brother of 
Ham, who was " a servant," by the 
curse. It is not here aaid that Japh- 
eth waa the eldest, (though this 
would seem to be impUed,) but that 
Shem was the elder one of the two 
brothers of Japheth, that is, elder 
than Ham. It would seem tliat 
Ham was the youngest, (Gen. 9 : 34,) 
and that Shem waa born when Noah 
was in his five hundred and third 
year, (Gen. 11 ; 10,) and tliat Japhet 
wds bom when Noah was in Ms five 
hundredth year, (Gen, 5:33,) See 
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n ; Elam, and Asslini 



■2-2 The ^ cliildren of Shi 
and Lud, and Aram. 

23 And the children of Ai-an* ; Ui«, and Hnl, 
Mash. 

24 And Arphaxad begat ' Salaii ; and Salah begat 



and Arphaxad, 
id Gether, and 



cli. 5 : 33, -aotea. Others think that 
Stem waa tlia eldest. 

33. Mlam,. Five of the nations 
issuing from Shem are here gveu aa 
immeSftte desceadaata. Mymais 
retains the name, and is n large dis- 
trict, whose capital was Shusliao, or 
Susa, (Dan. 8 : 3,) in the vicimij of 
Aftsjria, and Media, and Bahylonia, 
comprising the more modern Persia, 
and now included in Khusistan. In 
the time of the Persian Empire the 
whole country was called Elam. It 
was a very powerful nation, (See 
Isa.33:6; Jer.49:S4; EBek.33:34,) 
T AsiiTwv. This is here included 
among the Shemites though its chief 
towns were peopled by Hamitea, (see 
TB. 11, notm^ 1[ And Arphaxad. 
This name points to the northern 
district of Assyria, called ArTha^pa- 
chilis, adjoining Media. From va. 
24 we learn tiiat frora this stem 
came forth "the chOdien of Eber." 
And here is the only instance given 
of a genealogical descent to the 
fourth generation. " The nations de- 
scended from Arphasad are noted at 
the close (vs. 34,) on account of their 
late origin, as well as their import 
for the subsequent narrative." 
If Lwd. Tins name points to the 
Lydtans, who migrated to Asia Mi- 
nor, and gave the name to a part of 
the west coast. This is a region 
more removed than the previous 
geographical connexions would lead 
tis to expect. But the history of 
Asia Minor is such as to relieve this 
diflculty. The people who origin 
ally occupied this region were caUod 
the Mieonians. But they were in 
vaded by the Lydians from the east 
and subdued. The ancient Lydians 
were esceedinely brave and warlilte, 
renowned for their cavalry. ^Aram 



) upper 



This name points to Aramea, ahd 
designates the parts of Syria north 
of Palestine, aa well as t'" " 
parts of Mesopotamia. It 
derstood to comprise the t 
between the Tigris and the Syrian 
coast of the Mediterranean. We 
read of " Aram of the two rivers," 
(Naharaim,) and the Aram of Damas- 
cus, (Dammeselc,) etc. The Aramaic 
dialects (Syriac and Chaldee,) are of 
the Semitic stock, slightly varying 
from the Hebrew, which itself, in 
later timo, became strongly impreg- 
nated with the Aramaic. The Ara- 
means extended from the Taurus 
range on the north, to the Arabian 
tribes on the south. The descend- 
ants of Aram are now given. Tf Vs. 
This was the land of Job, the patri- 
arch. It was located in Arabia Des- 






of 



and the Euphrates. 
Their government was monarcMcah 
See Jer. 33 : 30. The habits of the 
people are referred to in the early 
chapters of the Bool: of Job. If Svi. 
This is uncertain, though Buleh, near 
the sources of the Jordan Is supposed 
by some to be a trace of the name. 
In this vicinity is a fertile district 
called B^rnidaai. Tf &etlwi: This 
is talcen, by some, to be the kingdom 
of Gesliur, whither Absalom fled, 
belonging m it did to Aramea, and 
located on the right of the Orontea. 
T Maah. This name is identified 
with the Myaians, who probably mi- 
grated to Asia Minor ftom the north 
em border of Mesopotamia, where 
is a chain of mountama ualled Mn 
»ini extendmg from the Tigna tc 
the Euphrates 

34 Heie tollow the desccndanta 
of Arpbasail ^ Scdah The balah- 
ites spread along the eaat aide of the 
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CHAPTER X. 



25 ■" And unto Eber were born two sons : the name of o 
was Peleg, for in his days was the earth dividod ; and his hroi 
er's name was Joktan. 

26 -And Joktan begat Almodad, and Sheleph, and HaziirmE 
eth, and Jevah, 



Tigris and in ttte monntains of tte 
Median highlands. *[[ ^ber. Hero 
we have the progenitor of the He- 
brews. Tho name " Eber," however, 
was originally applied to all who 
crossed the tivera of M^opotamia 
to the west or south. The Israelitea 
«'ere called "Hebrews" ori^ally, 
as designatiaff those who came over 
from beyond the Euphrates— though 
this was their diatinctivo name as a. 
cation — and only afterwards were 
they called " Israelites " aa their the- 
ocratic name. But tho name " He- 
brews" is in the Old Testament 
applied to no other nation, than this 
people of God. 

35. Eber's two sons are here nam- 
ed. Of the one it is simply men- 
tioned that a great event occurred 
in his day. 01 the other, the list of 
'descendants ts given, with particu- 
larity, to vs. 39. T Peleg. " With 
Peleg and his descendants the order 



a through the confusion of 
tongues. Only alter the narration of 
this important event is the genealogy 
of Peleg's family continued," (ch. 
11:18.) — Qerlach. " Some have fixed 
the date ot the disper^on of nations 
at the year 101 after the flood, be- 
cause in this year Peleg was torn. 
But the expression, 'in Ms days,' 
■ 1 indicate a later period, 



He lived two huadted and 
thirty-nine years, and we may, there- 
fore, place this event towards the 
close of the third, or the beginning 
of the fourth century after the flood." 
— See Kurtz. The want of dcfinite- 
ness in the Biblical statement is to 
be accounted for from the fact that 



purp<«ely follows the 
ehronoiogical thread only in and /or 
the race fo whom the promise be- 
longs. The name Peleg signifies 
" di'tid(m." The kindred verb oc- 
curs only three times elsewhere in 
the Old Testament, (I Chron. 1 : 19 ; 
Job 38:35; Ps. 55; 9.) In the lat- 
ter pasa^ it is found in the sen- 
tence, " DirMe thdr tongv.es" which 
may rather confirm its reference 
here, to the event of the oonfu^on 
of tongues, and the consequent dis- 
persion of mankind. Supposing that 
this event may have occurred* at, or 
soon after the birth of Pelog ; It la 
estimated that there were five hun- 
dred families ot men at that time. 
This question, however, is of small 
importance. Some have understood 
this division of tho earth to refer to 

Dr. OandlHh understands it that 
when men were about to burst the 
bounds of their former habitation, 
led on by Nimrod, and inspired by 
him with a new spirit of enterprise, 
God was not willing that they should 
go forth in disorder, SS«»", then, 
he supposes, received a commission 
from Qod to divide the earth among 
them — to announce to the several 
tribes and families their appointed 
homes, and to lay down aa on a map, 
their different routes and destina- 
tions. It is of this work of settling 
the earth that Moaee speaks In his 
song, referring to the days of old 
when the Most High divided to the 
nations their inheritance, separating 
the sons of Adam, and setting the 
bounds of the people according to 
tho number of the children of Israel, 
Deut. 33 : 7, 8 ; Acts 17 : 36. But 
against this plan of God they rebel 
and aim to consolidate at BabeL 
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2Y And Hadoiam, and UzaJ, and piklah, 
38 And Obal, and Abimael, and Sheba, 

29 And Ophir, and Havilah, and ■ Jobab : all these loere the 
eons of Joktan. 

30 And their dwelling was from Meaha, as tliou goest unto 
Sephai", a mount of the east. 



God's plan, however, ia not frua- 
trated. 

36. JoMan. We liave the pro- 
genitor of the thirteen Arabian 
tribes here designated, A province 
and town of Kat/itan, (the Atah 
name for Jottan,) is found three 
days' journey north of NedshecaD. 
If Almadad. This is commonly 
traced to Yemen, hut it is not certtun. 
The Arab article Al, with Mudad, a 
name in Arab story as the step-fiither 
of lahmael, ia thought by some to 
explain this term. The Allumaio- 
tai of'Ptolemy belonged io the inte- 
rior of Arabia Pelis. 1[ S/ieleph. 
The Salc^heJd also belonged to the 
interior of Arabia Pelis. K Samr- 
jnwoeth. A district on the Indian 
Ocean called Hadramant, abounds in 
spices. T[ Jerah, near Hadramant. 
The term ^gnifira moon, and desig- 
natea here the coast and Mountain 
of the Moon. 

27, 38. Madmwn. This points to 
the A^amitm, who occujued a part 
of the same province with Haaar- 
maveth. 1 Fsa!. This name was, 
perhaps, Azal, that of the capital of 
Yemen, and ia, perhaps, still tracea- 
ble in its present suburb Oseir. It 
WHS one of the oldest commercial 
districts of Arabia. T Diklali — and 
the nest two, Obal and Abimael, are 
not any longer to be traced with cer- 
tainty. " The frequently shifting' 
tribes of Arabia defy our identifica- 
tion, the more as they seldom leave 
lasting monuments of their stay, lind 
their earliest written documents 
which have reached us axe consider- 
abiy older than the beginning of the 
Christian era." *li ShSa. See vs. 7, 
rwtes. A queen of Sheba, who vis- 
ited Solomon, was the mistress of a 
tinh realm. 



39. Ophir. It would seem from 
the connexion here that Ophir mnst 
be located in Arabia — for the tribes 
of Joktan are Arabians, and for 
their localities see vs. 80. It is here 
named between Sheba and Havilah, 
which are beyond question in Arabia. 
The goods which Solomon imported 
from Ophir were native products of 
eastern Arabia, or were transported 
thither from India, to be carried 
thence to Syria. As to the precious 
metals the testimony of antiquity 
is tjiat they abotmded !n Arabia, 
though now tlie mines may bo ex- 
hausted. The name Op/ijr is Arabic, 
and moans " an opulent land." That 
the ships of Sdomon went every 
three years to Ophir, may refer to 
the slowness of navigation, and not 
to any great distance of tho port. 
And the three years' voyage was 
probably to Tarshish, ( 1 Kings 
10:33;SChron.9:ai.) Be^destho 
idea is not that they were thwe 
years in mating the trip, but only 
that tills was as often as they went, 
regularly or commonly. T[ llaztlah 
See vs. 7, IT -Ma6. This is a die- 
trict in Arabia Doscrta. 

30. The boundaries of these tribes 
are now given, ^f Mesha. Gesenma 
finds this in Mesene, an island at the 
head of the Per^an Qulf, Theirdwell- 
ing was from the extrBmo northwest- 
ern coastof tho Persian Qulf towards 
Bephar. This is Tsafat; or Ifar, a 
group of villagra between the port of 
Mirbah and Sadgir, along the coast of 
the Indian Ocean, where aro found the 
stately ruins of Sephaa; once the seat 
of Himyariiic kings. The boundary 
runs from north to south, and soutii- 
west to tho mountains of the east, 
which intoraeets Central Arabia from 
the vicinity of Mecca and Medina tc 
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the sons of Shorn, after their families, after theii" 

tongues, in theiv lands, after their ^nations. 



a C. 3448.1 
31 These 



» These are the families of the sons of Noah, after their 
generations, in their nations; »and ty these were the nations 
divided in the earth after the flood. 



CHAPTER XI. 






1 TB, 1 eh 9 16 



tlie Peraiali Gulf. These lines aie 
ample enough in their esteot to em 
brace all tfie Jottaaites, and we infer 
that tliej- all, Ophjr among the rest 
were first to he found in Arabia 
tliouglx they wandered thence after 
wards. 

"In this table there are seventy 
names, esclnBjve of Nimrod, of heads 
of families, tribea, or Biationa, d^ 
Bcecded from the three sons of 
Noat ; fourteen from Japteth, thirty 
from Ham, and twenty-six from 
Shem. Among the heads of tnbes 
descended from Japheth ate seven 
irrandBons. Among those from Ham 
are twenty-three grandsons, and 
three great grandsons. Among those 
of Shem are five grandsons, one 
great grandson, two of the 10"™! 
generation, and thirteen of the fifth. 
Whence it appeals that the suMi- 
visions are traced farther in Ham, 
and much farther in Shem than in 
Japhet, and that they are pursued 
only in those linos wliich are impor- 
tant for the coming events in the 
history of Shem."— JWurp/tj/, p. 306, 



Divme Interposition by -which 
e famihes and people became 
scattered m order to the settlsment 
of the oaith Mount Ararat is the 
starting point and centre ol civiliza 
languages and laces There 
fl ypt hut one language spoken 
g men Thi-i would fmmsh 
fiitility for onene&s of purple 
and esuiution Thej agreed upon 
irojeet tor buildmg a lofty tpwer, 
_LOse top should " reach to heaven." 
The object ia stated— "k( iM ffKlM 
m a nairm. (vs. 4.) These words in- 
dicated the Ttoar of the birth of kea- 
tkenism. — Kuri^. Lest we fie maU^tA 
abroad, etc. This plan involved 
some antagonism to God — perhaps a 
hostility to the race of Shem, and to 
the salvation which was predicted 
as to come throngh that line. This 
may be expressed in the words, 
"lit t -^-- - — " °^-" 



CHAPTER XI. 



fame. They rqeeted 
God's command, to "replenish the 
earth," and sought to concentrate 
there. God interposed, and bj^ a 
miraculous dividing and confusion 
of their speech, broke up their plans, 
and scattered them over the earth. 
Hero follows the narrative, eiplwn- 
Ba- ing the nature of that marvellons 
■roNetTEa— change, by which mankind passed 
'rn, ii-l_9 from being one family, with a mutu- 

ally intelligible speecli, into many 

Sood, the Matorian praiaedB 



,0 relate I 1. The whole earth. The wholo 
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population of this earth waa of one 
itmguage; (lit,, om lip,) and of one 
meeeh; (lit., of the same twr^.) 
Heb. Bib., of few, (lit., sinj?^) words. 
In the table of nations this Idea of 
language was expressed by the word 
" tongue," (di. 10 ; 6.) Here the fact 
of ike unity of language is espresaed 
bj a double phrase, the " Up " prop- 
erly referring to the form of speech, 
and this followed by a phrase de- 
noting the matericd of limguage, or 
fitock of words. Many have held 
that this original language spoken 
among men was the Hebrew. This 
has iSen argued &oni the evident 
aatic[nity of that language, and from 
the fact that the names used in 
these earliest chapters are pMnly of 
Hebrew origin, as Adam. Eve, Noah. 
But more recent scientific researches 
have shown that the languages now 
esiatine are all traceable to one 
1 tongue, and are nearly of 



the s 



The 1 



have most direct and close affinity to 
that origiaol tongue, and hence the 
early Biblical names transferred into 
the Hebrew would undergo but 
shght modification — no more than 
from diflferent dialects of the SemiC- 
ish languages, as Hebrew and Ara- 
bic. The connexion between the 
Semitic and Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages shows their original unity. 
Sanscrit has been cliumed by some 
fiH the original tongue. The affinity 
■een the Sanscrit and the Per- 
1, German, Latin, and Greek waa 
remarked by Sir Wm. Jones, and 
further set forth by F. Schlegcl and 
Dr. Prichard. Lmma has made an 
alphabet, to which all laoguagea of 
the world can be traced back or con- 
formed. This result of learned in- 
vestigation goes also atrongly to 
prove the oneness of the human race, 
having their origin in a single pair. 
The American languages, about 
which there waa difficulty, are de- 
cided to be of Aaiftlic origin. See 
jcKMseft, p. 811. " Comparative phil, 
ology, after divers fluctuations, aet- 
tl«s into the belief that languages 
will ultimately prove to have been 
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all derivod from a cc^mmon bads." — 
Baidinmn. 8lr U. BaMneon re- 
marks of the different races of western 
Asia, that "^tee were to be guided iy 
file -mere intersection of linguistic 
jttitlis, and independently of all ref- 
erence to the Scriptural record, we 
should still be led to fix on the plains 
of Shinar aa the focns &om wbich 
the various lines had radiated." It 
is not at all necessary to guppose 
that seventy languagea were pro- 
duced fr^m one at thia crisis, but 
that laws of variation w 
troduced, which at once 
Divine purpose, and stalled a ^ 
cess, wMch in combination with the 
new circumstances, issued in alt the 
varieties of human language which 
have since esiated. MmsMulW con- 
tends that the problem of the com- 
mon origin of language has no ne- 
ceasary connexion with the problem 
of the common origin of mankind. 
And aa races may cliange their lan- 
gnage, as in several instances they 
have done, any attempt to square 
the classification of races and tongues 
must &,iL It was usual formerly to 
speak of Japhetic, Hamitic, and 
Semitic languages. The first name 
has now been replaced by Aryan, 
the second by African, and the third 
is retained, though with some change 
in its scientific definition. See p. 
32S. " We have examined all posd- 
ble fonne which language can as- 
sume, and we have now to aak. Can 
we reconcile with, these three dis- 
tinct forms, the radical, the termina- 
tional, and the inflectional, the ad- 
mission of one common origin of 
human speech 1 I answer, decided- 
ly, yes. Every inflectional language 
was once agglutinative, and every 
agglutinative language was once 
monosyllabic This is the only pos- 
sible way in which the realities of 
the Sanskrit, or any other inflec- 
tional language can be explMned." 
" The four hundred or five nundred 
roots which remiJn aa the constitu- 
ent elements ia different iamilies o( 
languages are not inteigections, not 
are they imitallona. They are pho- 
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CHAPTER XL 



2 And it came to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that 
they found a plain in tiie land of Shinar, and they dwelt there. 

3 And they said one to another. Go to, let ua make brick, and 
bum them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone, and slime 
had they for mortal-. 

4 And they said, Go to, let ns build us a city, and a tower 
"■ whose top may reach unto heaven ; and let us make ua a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth. 



Detic types, produced liy* a power in- 
herent in human nature. Thongli 

the hand of God. Man posseseed in- 
stinetively the fiiculty of giving ar- 
ticulate expressions to the rational 
conceptions of his mind." " The for- 
mation of the Sanskrit," says Prof. 
Pott, " as it is handed down to ns, 
may liave been preceded by a state of 
the greatest simplidty and entire oh- 
sraice of inflections, stich as is exhibit- 
ed to the present day t^ the Chinese, 
and other monosyllaMc languages." 
" ludeod," aaya MvMer," it is impos- 
sible that it should have been other- 

ObsbrvH. — Unity of language was 



breaking up of this confused their 
3. As they journeyed; lit., in 



^ 1 encampment of 

js (or wandraing tribes) break- 
ing up for removal from place to 
place. If They jowmeged from the 
east — rather, eastward. In this gen- 
eral direction of east — strictly, south- 
east. They shifted their location 
(aftor the manner of the nomades — 
uot "journeyed") along the course of 
the river Euphrates, which runs 
"from tlie east" — that is, the east- 
ern branch of it, and afterwards 
emOlieaM. 1 The land of Biina/r is 
a natural centre for the human fam- 
ily, and their distribution from this 
central locality could most easily 
have oeen made. The valley of the 
s was also the route best 
r conducting fhcm to the 



place BO peculiarly fitted for their 
subsequent dispersion. See Bmh. 

3. They miAj lit,, a man said to 
hie neighbor. %Qoto. Aa we would 
say, eorm on. A verbal form used as 
an adverb, or inteqection — from 3"; 
to gime. If Let us make bride. The 
noun and verb here are kindred to 
each other in form. The noun is 
plural, meaning Tyricka, and the verb 
means to make bricks — both of these 
forms are from the word meaning to 
be white — referring to the whitish 
clay of which the bricks were me&B. 
The soil of this region consists of 
such a clay, which Is found mixed 
with sand on the river bank. This, 
when wet, forms a brick, which, on 
exposure to the sun, becomes hard as 
stone. These are the remarkable 
bricks of Babylon, that bear the ar- 
rowhead inscriptions, and have stood 
for ages proof against the action of 
the,elements. Many of these have 
also been unburied in this very re- 
gion, and there have been brought 
to light thna most valuable inscrip- 
tions under the eye of Laya/rd, Botta, 
BavMnson, and others. The bricks, 
as they are now found, show that 
they must have been exposed to the 
action of pre. These fire-burnt 
bricks were the more durable, and 
were sometimes laid aa an outer 
covering to walls of sun-dried brick. 
The pyramids of Sakhara in Egypt, 
near the great pyramid of Cheops, 
are built of brick. The ruins of the 
palace of the Cesars at Eome, stUl 
standing on the Palatine hill, are of 
brick, hard as stone. ^3Mme; lit., 
Ijiiumen. This is a mineral cement 
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5 *| And the Lokd came down to see tlie city and the tower, 
which the children of men bnilded. 

6 And the Lokd said, Behold, " the people in one, and they 
have all ^ one language; and this they begin to do: and now 
nothing will be restraiaed from them, which they have « imagined 
to do. 

1 Go to, ''let us go down, and there confound their language, 
that they may Knot understand one another's speech. 






1:2,11. 



— a pitchy substance, called, in its 
Bolid statefm^haltmn; imd so the .S'^. 
word here is rendered in the Septna- 
giat. It abounds on the aliore of the 
Dead Sea. A most lemarkahle aeries 
of mounds are found on the western 
bank of the Euphrates, called Bits 
Ifimrud (Nimrod's tower) and tradi- 
tion has marked these aa the remains 
of the tower of EabeL This slime is 
used to this day in Assyria for mortar. 
4. This was part of the plan of 
which the making of bricks is first 
staled in the narrative. If -i *;% 
and a toteer, and it) head m tha lieav- 
eim. This is a flgaratlve phrase, to 
exprees a great hdght. (See Dent. 
1;28; 8:1.) We need not sup- 
pose that they entertained a thought 
of building up to the heaven. They 
aimed probably at military defeace, 
and perhaps meant to use their build- 
ing for astronomical observations. 
Yet it was in a Spirit of proud 
boasting and deSance of Qod that 
the work was undertaken. T A 
name. Their declared object was 
to m.ake to themseives a name. 
(Heb., Shem.) This was the proud 
aim of heathenism — to attain to 
glory, without God, by human wis- 
dom and might. The nations hence- 
forth walk in their own ways, (Acts 
14 : 16,) until irom their vain and 
scattered attempts they are reunited 
at Jerusalem in the Pentecost — a 
spedmen onlyof what remains to be 
realised. The words above may ex- 
press a hostihty to the race of Shem. 
" Lei lis make us a Shem " — {a name.) 
If Be scattered. The result that they 
would avoid in. buildiug the city and 



r, was the very dispersion, or 
scatterinff, that Qod enjoined upon 
them for the populating of the earth. 
Nimrod was probably the projector 
of this atheistic scheme, and he was 
the man of sin of that time. But 
observe (vs. 8) God took other meas- 
ures for scattering them, and accom- 
plislied His will. 

B. JehowJi, ernne down, etc. This 
is spoken after the manner of men, 
to show that God took notice of that 
wickedness, and set Himself to inter- 
pose against it. , 

6, The Lord (Jehovah) said. TlJs 
language is used to convey to us the 
idea of the prindple upon which Je- 
hovah proceeded in putting a stop to 
this iniquity. What He said — that 
is, the view that He took of it, and 
the plan He adopted is heie narrated. 
Lo, the people is one, and they have 
all one language ; Ut., (on« l^ to all 
of them,) 1^1^ this is their b^inning 
to do — their undertaking. And 
now it shaU Tiot ie reBtra/mea to them, 
{no&ing will be too hard for them) 
iehiehthe3/mllpurpf>aetodo,Joh42:2. 
This is perliaps an intimation that 
they would carry out their scheme 
but for the Divine interference. 

7. 6o to — ccTiM, letuag/> down, and 
eonfound th&re their iip. The term 
here rendered confaand, means to 
poi.r together— in a way to produce 
confu^OD of sounds, or dialects. 
if T/tat lAeff may not hear, a man the 
Ih of hia neigN)or. Whatever waa 
the precise cbange wrought in hu^ 
man !aiM;uage, it was with the ex- 
press object of making the bmlders 
unintelligible to each other — so as 
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8 So l" the Lord scattered them abroad from thence ' upon the 
face of all the earth: and they lefb off to build the city. 

9 Therefore is the name of it called Babel, ^ because the Lord 
did there confound the language of all the earth : and from 
thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the 
earth, 

10 T[ i These are the generations of Shem : Bhem was an tmn- 
di-ed yeai-8 old, and begat Arphaxad two years after the flood. 

hLnltflliSl. i ch. 10 : 25. 82. 1; 1 Cor. U:2S. 1 ch, 10 ! aa ; 1 Ohroii. 1 : H- 



to break np their unity of action. 
The Scripture gives ub tere the only 
history of the diviaioa of mankind 
Into peoples by meana of different 
tongues. And the Scripture also 
tells us how. under the gospel, na- 
tional dietinctlons were broken down 
in order to introduce a universal 
church, (Acta 8:14)- 

8 This is the history of men a dis- 
persion over the globe. JOumaA, by 
means of thus confusing liuman 
Bpeech, ecattered them nbroad—dia- 
persed them/j-cwi thencA upon the face 
of all the earth. All unity of counsel 
was thus destroyed, and as a natni'al 
result — the very result intended — 
theyceaaedfoftMjSitoii*^^; and the 
further consequence was that they 
were separated and scattered to all 
quarters. Nothing is here swd of the 
tower, and it may be that the tower 
had already for progressed. Tradi- 
tions relate that the tower was demol- 
ished by the lightning, with terrible 
tempest. Yet it has been suppoaed 
that the immense pyramidal tower 
built thereabouts by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, was erected on the site and ruin 
of tills tower. In the ruins that are 
now found in that vidnity there is 
the appearance of a conflaaration — 
the bKcks seeming to have been run 
into solid masses by the aclion of ex- 
treme heat. A Jewish tradition, 
given by Bae/iaH, declares that fire 
fell ftom heaven and split the tower 
through to its foundation. The dis- 
tance of the modem Sirs Mm/md 
from Babylon is the great difttoulty 
In the way of its identification. ■^"' 
the Bira temple gives, "s tht 
VCI.. I.— 10. 



idea of the ancient Babylonian tern- 
pie towor, and may show us the proba- 
ble ciiaraoter and shape of the build- 
ingiatleastbetter than any other ruin. 
(Bm). Serodotvs- Bmth's SH). Die) 
Obsertb. — They projected the 
tower to avoid being scattered, as 
God commanded them ; but they 
were scattered after all, in spite of 
their utmost opposition. So God 
will not be bafled, 

9. BcSid. This name is connected 
with the Hebrew verb, meaning to 
confound, and would mean properly 
cmfHiion. But the native etymolo- 
gy is Sa* j;— the gate of 11, or El— 
" ■■ - gate of God.'^ This may have 
a name given to it by NimTOd, 
{Bmith,) signifymg his proud and 
atheistic designs, but afterwards 

Sphed (the same name) to express 
e confoundj^ result more em- 
phatically, t ™ language of ail 
the eartli, which was originally of, 
one waeeS— (one lip,) ch. 11 : 1— was 
thusbrokennpinto divers dialects, 
so as to be thrown into confuMoa. 
This was God's plan for bringing 
about a dispersion of the people, in 
order to the peopling of the whole 
earth. This would render consolida- 
tion itapoBsible, until at last, imder 
the gospel, a miracle of tongues 
should bring all mankind together 
in Christ, (Acts 3': B.) 



s the best 



10. Mem. iniegeneraUimsofShem 
are ^vcn here only in part. This is 
often the case with tb" '""'■ 
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11 And Shem lived after he begat Arphaxad five hucdi'ed 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

12 And Arphaxad lived five and thirty yeai-s, ™ and begat 
Salah. 

13 And Arphaxad lived after he begat Salah foav huudred »nA 
three years, and begat eons and daughters. 

14 And Salah lived thirty years, and begat Eber : 

15 And Salah lived alter he begat Eber four hundred and three 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

16 " And Eber lived four and thirty years, and begat " Peleg : 
11 And Eber lived afber he begat Peleg four hundi'ed and 

thirty years, and begat sons and daughtej-a, 

18 And Peleg lived thirty years, aod begat Ron : 

19 And Peleg lived after he begat Ken two hundred and nine 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

20 And Reu lived two and thirty years, and begat P Serug. , 

21 And Reu lived after he begat Serug two hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

22 And Serug lived thirty years, and begat Nahor: 

23 And Serug lived after he begat Kahor two hundred years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

24 And Kahor lived nine and twenty years, and begat 
<{ Terah. 

_ 25 And Nahor lived after he begat Terah an hundred and 
nineteen years, and begat sons and daughters. 



i:8S. 






and ia tlio occasion of much misim- 
deratajiding of them. But the wri- 
ter'a object is now to introduce na 
to Abram, as coming m the line 
of Shem, according to tbe promise. 
Thia wonM be tkrough ten gene- 
rationa -^ Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, 
Eber, Peleg, Een, Serug, Nahor, Te- 
rah, Abram. Tf An /tundred yea/rs 
old; Bt., son of an hundred yeiwa. 

II. Shem. Imed, ete. DnrJng thia 
lifetime of sis handred yeais this 
eminent patriarch had heen contem- 
porary with Methnsaleh and La- 
mooh. before the flood, and with 
Abram and laaac a few yoais after 
the flood. 

13. Between. Salah and Arphaxad 
Lnke inaerts Cainan, following the 
■&reet Septnagint version, as it waa 
19 iimong the 



people at the timo. One hmidred 
and thirty years is added by the 
Greek, for this namo. See TaUe,p.%^2. 
14^36. It is to bo noted here that 
the lifetime of men rapidly sinks 
from Noah's nine hnndred and fifly 
years and Shem's six hnndred years 
to Arphasad's four hundred and 
thirty-eight, Selah four hundred and 
thirty-three, and Eber four hnndred 
^ty-four. But from Peleg (ch. 
10 : 35) the age of man farther do- 
oreaaes from two hnndred and thirty- 
nine years to Nahor one hundred 
and forty-eight years old. This is 
due, in pact, to the change of cli- 
mate after the flood, and in part 
Ei&o to the change of habits by sep- 
aration of men in naliona. But 
Shem began to have children in hia 
hundredth year, Arphaxad in his 
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26 And Terah Jived seventy years, aud ■■ begat Abram, Kaiior, 
and Haran. 

27 1" Now tliese are the gSDerations of Terah : Tevah begat 
Abvam, Nahor, and Hai-an: and Harao .begat Lot. 

. 23 And Hiu-an died befove hia fiither Terab, iii the land of bis 
nativity, in ITr of the Chaldees. 

29 And Abram and Nahor took them wives: the name ot 
Abram'a wile was " SaiiU ; and the name of Nahor's wife * Miloah, 
tiie daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah, and the father of Iscah. 

30 But " Sariu was ban-en ; she had no child. 

31 And Terab " took Abrain his son, and Lot the son of Ha- 
ran his son's son, and Sarai his daugliter-in-law, his son Abiam'a 
wife ; and they went forth with them from *Ur of the Chaldeea 



h.lTilSi SOUa. toh.a3!2ft 1 



thicty-SfUi, and bo on, till Tejali, 
who first was a fatliec in his seven- 
tietb, year. 

36. Hera the genealogy doBBH with 
naming the three sons of Terah (aa 
in chTs : 33, with the three Bona of 
Noah) and these have reference to 
the further history, e. g., AhriMn, 
as the progenitor and head of the 
chosen people, Nahor aa the acces- 
tor of Eehecca, and Sarmt as the 
father of Lot, (compare va. 39 with 
33 : 30-33.) It is not to he under- 
stood tliat these are mentioned in 
the order of th^ hirth, hut of their 
importance in the history, as in the 
caseoftheaonaofNoah. Thejoung- 
eat la here first named. Abram 
was bom when Terah, was one hun- 
dred and thirty years old, (compare 
vs. S3 with eh. 13; 4.} Haran was 
the eldeat. See vs. 39. See NoUa, 
Acta 7 : 4. 

SS. Ha/ran ^ied, and h^ore Mafafher 
— in presenee of Terah. h'is faUier; 
(lit., b^ore the foes of) and of course 
before the death of hia fetter, t Vr 
of the OhaMeea. This place is proba- 
bly the modern Orfe (Edeesa.) Some 
make it to be Ur, between Hatja 
and Misihis, near Atiapachitis. — 
KeU. BMnkg, (Jewish Church, A 
pendis 1) oj^oes for Orfa as the e 
cient TJt, from fi.ve coneideratioos. 
1. That it was on the eastern si 
of the Euphrates, and thoe agrees 



better with the term "Sebrm," 
which was applied to crossing the 

3. The general tenor of the narra- 
tive closely connects Ur with Hnran 
and Aram In, the northwest of Meso- 
potamia, and wiihia reach of Orfa, 
faay a day'- ]0umey,)G6n. 11 1 37-31 ; 
12 1 1-4 

3. The " CJmsdm.," or ChelJees, 
were in the north, as would aeem, 
whatever may heTo been the later 
uaage of the term, Qen. 11 : 10, 11- 
38. 

4 The local features of Orfa art. 
guarantees for its remote antiquity 

B. The traditions are at least as 



of Babylonia to claim 
their ancestor's birthplace, and 
change the name of Chaldoa. 

Ur in Heb. moans Ught, and was 
probably ao called from the Persian 
idolatry of jlre wiorship, prevalent 
among this people. Abrara was 
called by God out of this rerion of 
idolaters, to be a follower of Mie true 
God. t ^eali. The Jenish tradi- 
tion, as given by Josephus, (Ant 
1, 686,) as also Jerome and the Tar 
gum, understand this to he the same 
person ns Sarah, with another name. 

31. TeraJi took Abram. We are 
elsewhere rti 
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that this movement was made on ac- 
count of the Divine coll to Abram, 
(ch. 13 : 1.) In oh. 13 ; E Abtam 
is Bpolien of as taking Lot and 
Sftrau, etc., because there hegics 
the more special history of Abram. 
Hore ive are informed that Terah, as 
the fiither of the I'amilj, waB in the 
expedition, and this bi'ings as to the 
close of Terah's history. After Ahra- 

"""'" ^ ' B from Harnn, Terah 

ars. See Ifotea on 






[B. C. 3033 
e imto Ilarari, ;mcl 



Acta 7 : 4, where Stephen saya that 
Abram departed from Haran "af- 
ter his father (Terah) died." The 
Abram, compounded of (' 



o Hebrew v 
la—hig/i,,) a 



-father, and 
father of ©leva- 
or Mghfat/ier — 
progenitor, ancestor. He ia called 
by tliis brief uamo until ch, 17:5, 
where a slight change mafcea for 
name, meaning faWier of 



We give the genealogy from this point onward. 






KiMti, KeU, and othew tlilnk that 
Terali was not indeed dead before 
Abram 's departure from Haran, 
but that as the call of Abraham ia 
first mentioned in ch. 13 after the 
death of Terah is recorded, the order 
of the narrative is so far followed, 
without reference to the ptedse 
_, « the espiaJiatioQ in 

n Acte 7 : 4. Obbbrvb.— The 
promiae was four hundred and thirty 
years before the exodos, (Ex. 18 ; 40.) 
This is also incidentally stated by 
Paul, (Gal, 3 : 17.) It was declared 
that his seed was to be a stranger in 
a land that was not theirs for four 
hondi'ed yearg, (ch. 13:18.) It Is 



hence inferred that Isaac, his seed, 
was bora about thirty years after 
the call of Abram. Abram was one 
hnudred yeara old when Isaac waa 
bom, and hence the call was when 
Abram waa aeventy yeare old, and 
five years before he entered the land 
of Canaan, (Gen. 13:4.) Terah was 
two hundred years old when he 
started for Canaan, and died at two 
hundred and five, when Abraham 
was seventy-five. Terah seems to 
have been ill at Hai-an, and the ex- 
pedition WBS probably delayed there 
some five yeai'S. If Frim Ur of the 
Qhaldees. Abram's native place — a 
repon of idolaters. (See Acts 7:5^ 
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32 And the days of Terah i 
ind Terah died in Haran. 



ero two hundred and five years ; 



notm.) See vs. 33, notea. 1 Game 
unto Harm, (Eng. veraoa, Acta 7 : 4, 
"Ghmrim.") This place is called 
"tK9 city of Nahor," (Sea. S4;10. 
Compare 37 : 48,) wliere Nalior's de- 
sRBiidantB were settled. It was in 
(Padao) Aram ob. 
1 it. is still found bear- 
Tlie people 



of " Jkarran," as 
stands, retained till a late time tilt 
Chaldean irorsMp and language 
It \s now intiabited liy a few Arabs, 
and ia on a small branch, of tbe 
Enphratea. About tlie time of the 
Christian era it aeems to have been 
included in the feingdom of Bdesaa, 
ruled by king Agbarus. Nome— 
BavsUnaon. states that Ur whicli he 
takes to be the modern Magheir, him 
furnished soma of the most ondent 
of the Babylonian iaacriptions. It 
aeems to have been the primeyal 
capital of Chaldea.. Hoto, p. 353. 
But this is on the western aide of the 
Buphratea. See Notes, -ras. 3G-^r 

33. i'wo hundred and fioe m 
are liere ^ven aa the da^/s of I^rdh. 
lu Acta 7:4, Stephen states that 
Abraham removed into this land 
(Judea) when his father vias dead — 
wbea his fiither died. Abraham 
was at that time seTent^-five years 
old. He was bom, as we infer, when 
Terah was one hundred and thirty 
years old, and sixty years after the 
time spoken of in clx. 11 : 36, when 
Terah "begat Abram, Nahor, and 
Haran"— that ia, began to beget 
tiiese — when the eldest of them 
(Haron) was bom. Sea ya. 38. See* 
notes on Acts 7 : 4. The Samaritan 
verdon liaa changed the age of Te- 
rah from two hundred and Ave to 
one hundred and forty-five, in order 
to get rid of the sixty-years account- 
ed Tor above. This change ia wholly 
arbitrary and groundless. Sea vs. 
31, notes. It haa bean estimated 
that of the ten generations, from 

NoaJi to Abram, there would '" 



al>out fifteen miUiona of inhabitants 
when Abram was thirty years of 
age. Taking a Mgher average of 
^gM for a family, it is reckoned that 
there were thirty mOliona at the one 
hundredth year of Abrtun. Tha 
boundaries of the land of Canaan, as 
inhabited by the Canaanit^, are 
rtven in the table of nations, ch, 
; 19. Terah wished to accompany 
Abram and Sai'ah, though he had 
been involved In the Idolatry of the 
Chaldeans. The revelation made to 
Abram probably aerved as a means 
of removing from Wa mind this de- 
lusion. The true God was aeknowl- 
idged in some quartera in and about 
he land of Canaan. Job lived about 
,Ma time in the land of Hz, in Idu- 
nea, and hia iiienda in that vidni ty. 
And in Canaan there was Melchize- 
dee, king of Salem and priest of the 
Most EBgh G d isho mlmotered, 
doubtless, to not a few 

Note 1. — God had already twice 
revealed T Tia grace via — to Adam, 
and to Noah— in the tormahty of a 
covenant, lookmg also distm tly to 
the whole race as w thin the sphere 
of salvation. We have seen that 
the revelation of God's grace to tha 
antediluvian world was confirmed 
and enlarged hj that madS to the 
poatdUuviaoa. And now a fiirther 
atep is to be taken in the unfolding 
of the plan of grace by a Redeemer. 
Note 3.— During the period from 
Noah to Abraiiam ain appeared 
chiefly under four leading forms; 
unholy marriage8,druokennesa, filial 
infidefity and defiance of God. These 
were high Crimea against aodety. 
Inaubordination ia the family strikea 
at the root of all government, human 
and divine. But Noah preached, 
and God enforced his preaching by 
warnings, followed at length by 
ovenvhelmiag judgment. Man waa 
establiahed in his headship of the 
earth by the grant of iinimal food— 
' civil government was formally insli. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

VTOW the » LoRn had said imto Abram, Get tliao out of thy 
.1 conntiy, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's houso, 
:Qto a land that I will aheiv thee : 



tilted in tlio investiture of the mag- 
istrate with, tlie right of capital pun- 
isliment, as a protection to Tinmnn 
life, and the covenant of grace was 
repeated to Noah, ne a, security 
agaioat a deluge in fnture. The 
drowning of the ungodly race, and 
the salvation of the godly household 
is a powerful enforcement of Qod's 
olairas for all time. See Notes, ch. 
13 : 13. 

CHAPTER XII. 

§ 81. The Cai.i, and Migkatioh 
OB" Abram — Third Head op Tirni 
Rack — Chosen' Family. Ch. 
13 : 1-9. 

The history of Abram from his 
call to Ms death divides itself into 
four stadia, whose be^nnings are in- 
dicated through Divine revelations 
of remarkable significance. The first 
stadium (ch. 13-14,) begins with the 
call of Abram and his wandering in 
Canaan.' The second stadium {ch. 15 



and 16,) opens with the promise of an 
heir and a solemnizins: of the covenant. 
The third stadium fdi. 17-31,) begins 
with the conflrming of the covenant, 
through the change of name, and 
the instituting of the covenant se^ 
of circumcision. The fourth stadi- 
um (ch. 23-35 : 11,) be^ns with the 
trial of Abraham for the assuring 
and fulfiling of hia faith.— .Eej; imd 
DeHtseJi, p. 131-3. 

A new stadium in the economy 
of grace begins with the liiatory of 
Abram as c^ed of God. Here opens 
the Patriarchal history. God had 
interfei'ed with the natural human 
development, as it was godless, to 
check and prevent it by the confusion 
of tongues. He here further unfolds 
His gracious purpose — not now in 
jud^ent as before, but in mercy. 
His judgment at Babel was with a 
view to bless in Abraham. As one 
who should become the father of the 
faithful, the patriarch must be sep- 
arated from Ms people, who wee 
idolaters, in order to form a distinnt 
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mi8, however, only ™ r--i.- 
wEiT for a diapeusation that 
embrace all nationB. On Abram's 
port it now appears that to reach 
this high disUnction of a coTonant 
head, the world and self must he 
renounced, and God's call mast 
impliiatly obeyed. The coveni 
grace which was to stand in the 
place of nature (aa in regard to the 
miraculous seed,) called for faith, 
and the Divine command called for 
obedience. The call of Abram 
occurs now about midway between 
Adam and Christ. The first two 
thousand years of the human his- 
tory ace thus comprised within eleven 
chapters. This is the greatestre- 
move from legendaiy or mythical 
narrative, which would have been 
most diffuse. It is compact, histor- 
ical statement— and the most anciept 
Is the moat compact— just where 
all other hiatoriffi (so called) moat 
abound in fable, Abram appears 
as the tenth in the list of patriarchs 
from Noah, and the third head of the 
human race, following Noah and 
Adam. So, also, Noah was tenth 
&om Adam. And as there was a 
promise and a prophecy belonging 
to each of thesa former personages, 
BO here, to Abram, the prophecy of 
CImst is farther given and still more 
unfolded. 

The victory over the serpent prom- 
ised to Adam was not yet achieved. 
Bo lar from this, the Japhetic branch 
of the human fomily had departed 
from the true religion, and even the 
Seinitic line had become corrupted 
by idolatry— contrary to the hopes 
held ont to Noah in the blessuig on 
his Bons. It is out of this Semitic 
branch that Abram is now chosen, 
according to the intimation ^ven to 
Noah in the blessing upon Shem. 
" Bleraod be Jehovah, the God of 
Shem-Japhet shaU dweU in the 
tents of Shem," etc., (ch. 9 : 3Q, ST.) 
Abram is to be the head of a fdth- 



iiiing for the 

11.13:17. 

The history of the Old Cove- 
nant," as Kvrfz remarks, "be^9 
with the strictest particularism, that 
is, with the selection of a particular 
individual and of his seed ; hut it 
immediately opens a view of the 
widely extended, or general plan of 
the salvation of all nations. The 
and end of the election of 
3 the salvation of the whole 

There are sin stages of the Cove- 
nant History ; 

(1.) In the jfirst stage it is that of 

Family. 

(3 ) In the second stage it is that of 

WaMm. " 

(3.) In the tWd stage it is that of 

a KiTigdom—vdlh the institution of 

lyal and prophetical lines. 



(4.) In Oiefourth stage, 

tory is that of t^ """'" ■ 

retv.Tn. 



/the nation's mte a 



(B.) The //ift stage is that of more 
immediate ea^peetatwrn, oommenciag 
with the cassation of prophecy. 

(6.) The sixth stage is that of the 
fdjUment, when the Kilyation is to 
bo exhibited In Jesus Christ. _ 

Here we are concerned with the 
first stage of the covenant history — 
which is that of a/iim% The fe,m- 
ily encloses within itself, in all their 
ori^al vigor, the germs and vital 
powers of the character, tendency 
and pnrsuitfi, which are gra4uflllj 
developed in the people. This is the 
childhood of the history of Israel, in 
which accordingly God appears as the 
advancing in hie comm,umca- 
with the progress of the pupil. 

e, as Kurtz remarks, this period 

exceeds all others in the number of 
theophanies, or manifeataiions of 
God. 

It is now about four and a-quarter 
centuries since Jehovah's last com- 
mnnioatlon to Noah, that He again 
Bpeaka, here to Abram. 

1 IfoiD tlie Lord MO, said. Mote 

yam,BA<i ol o Hold ot piomi.e, and I lav. Hk«,, mi not to tliat «ioh 
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S31 GENESIS. [B. C. 3030 

2 I* And I will iiiako of tbee a grpat nation, o and I will hlosa 
thee, and make tfiy name great ^ and thon shalt be a blessing ; 

3 " And I will bless tliem that bless thee, and cnrHe him that 
curseth thee : f and in thee shall ail families of the earth be 






Abram reeeivea in Ur, of which 
Steplien speaks in Acts 7 ; 3, and 
wMck was « shout time prerioos. 
Abram seems Ui have waited in Ha- 
ran for Terah, who was 01, and whom 
he hoped to take with him tt 
land of promise, but who ivaj. 
moved to " the better oomitrj'," He 
was to Sander three ties — country, 
kindred, and home — and he was to 
go 6w faiith. Here is illustrated the 
implicit and powerful faith of the 
patriarchs as it is presented ir ' 
New Testam.ent, in reference t 
CTeBt principle of substantiating' 
things hoped for, and evidencing 
things not seen. Abram " went forth 
not knowing whither he went," but 
what was far better, " knowing whom 
he had believed." The highest rea^ 
son is to trust in God. Though He 
gives us no reason for Hia comm 
It is our wisdom to rest upon the 
certain reasouableness of it, 
obey, witli. cheerfulness, assoral that 
He win call ua to go nowhere but 
He will make it our advantage to go 
—and no where but it shall prove to 
be on the way to the possession of 
Canaan. God promises enough — to 
sScM him the land — and that is the 
land of promise. Dear to him as 
were his country, and kindred, and 



,s the n 



e will- 



ing to go out at God's direction, for 
they were idolatronB. He is chosen 
as the founder of a new family, and 
a new order of things. 

3. Here are four dauses of the 
stipulation, all full of encour^e- 
ment, even in the lower and natural 
aspect. If I wiM make of iJise a great 
naUoii. God had largo plans for him 
— a great work to accomplish by 
means of him — as the head of a , 



great people. This was the promise 
of a numerous posterity— a promise 
which the apostle Paul notices as 
requiring that eminent feith of 
Abram — because it could be mainly 
fulfllled not nntil after his death, 
(Heb. 6 : IS.) '^ I vM Um thee. 
This, of itself, God's benediction 
promised, is enough. For what is 
good without God's blessing, and 
what is bad, if His blessing accom- 
l>any it! If And make thy wme 
great. Such honor He would put 
upon his name as to make it celebra- 
ted and far-famed — and instead of his 
father's house, he should be liiinself 
esalted as the patriarch of a new 
and preeminent house among the 
nations. If SAail he a NesHng. Lit., 
Be thou a, Ueesing. Sept., T/mi shaU 
be Messed. But the promise is that 
Abraham should be a blessing, in 
the highest sense, to others, and to 
the whole family of man. This looks 
to the benefits and blessings of re- 
demption, which were to flow to all 
through Abram's line — salva- 
by Jesus Christ and all the 
fruits of the covenant of .grace, 
through all time. This is the higher 
aspect. 

3. ImUblesst7iBm,ete. God prom- 
ises further, so to take sides with 
Abram ia the world, as to mate 
common cause with him — share his 
friendships, and treat his enemies aa 
"■" This is the highest possi- 

This threatening against 
people was signally fidfiUed 
of the Egyptians, Edomifes, 
Amalekitee, Moabites, Ammonites, 
and the greater nations— Assyrian, 
Chaldean, Persian, Greek and Ro- 
which have fallen under the 
of God as hare denounced. 
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B. 0,3030.] CHArTER SII. ^^ 

4 So Abvam depautecl, as the Lokd had spoken niito him, and 

Lot went wilh him; and Abram was seventy and five yeai's old 

wiien he departed out of.Haran, 



against e 



frie 



ore esptessly and plainly 
looks to the induaion of all nationa 
and people in the henefits of Christ 9 
aalvaUoS, (Gen. 3:15; 6 1 18 19; 
9:8.) Tbegpapolwna designed Irom 
the beginnuig to go abroad to all 
the families of man, (1 John 1:1; 
8; 8.) The bwS of lineal descent 
from Ahram, which made the Jews 
bigoted and esduaive has ao war- 
rant m a right nuderataading of the 
Abrahamlc call and covenant, and bo 
Jesus protested to the Pharisees. 
The apoetle Paul espouads the prom, 
fae, {see QaJ. 3 : 16,) showing (1.) that 
by its eipresB terms, it was made to 
extend to the Gentiles, (vs. 14,) aad 
13.) that by the term " aee^ " is meant 
Christ Jesus. " He saith not, ' And 
to seeds,' as of maov, bat as of one, 
and to thy seed, wliioh is Christ. 
Though the person of Christ is aot 
rat clearly pointed out, and no men- 
tion is made of the God-man, yet 
the general terms of the first proni. 
ise are constantly narrowed. And 
here, instead of "the seed of the 
woman," it is " the seed of Ahram." 
Abram must have sesn that the bles- 
sing to come through him, and Ms 
seM upon the Gentiles must be spiiv 
itual blessings ; for some of the na- 
tions were to be driven out of the 
land of promise by him and his, and 
all their own blesaings were known 
to be connected with the nMinten- 
aace of the tnie religion. Christ 
Himself declares that " Abiam re- 
joiced to see (that he should see) His 
»,«»=« the world infeiiiiiM, and | day. Se saw it and was glad," (John 
through a family ; and God is God 8 : 5S.) And Peter explains the 
tonaln a fatherly relation, as the promise, as referring to the sending 
God and Father ofHis only begotten of Jesus, (Acts 3 : 36, 36^ Aad Paul 
Son. And we are admitted to. be declares that God m this premise 
sons of God, and members of His preaahed the goml imto , 
household by virtue of the Sonahip forehand, (Qal. 3 ; 8-IB.) 
of Christ Jesus. ■ (3-) Jesus embarks m 

Note. — (1.) The covenant with vessel with His disciples, 
Ab^am is the covenant of grace, like not feai- any storm upon 
tlrat with Adam and wi^i Noah, only I (Luke 8 : 33-24.) 
10* 



nds are His also, and no weapon 
t is formed against her shall pros- 
, for He who has all power given 
o Him shaU be with her feithful 
rants, even to the end of the world. 
1 And in thee, etc. This is Me^nn- 
ic. It looks to il'e world-wide bone- 
fila of redemption, which should 
come through Christ, the seed of 
Abram. In oh. 18 : 18, the lan- 
guage is, " All nations of the earth," 
^-and there also the promise is based 
. upon Abram's known fidelity ae a 
parent, and honor is thus to be put 
■apoa the household covenant. " For 
1 know him that he ■will command 
his children and his household after 
him." In ch. 22 : 18, the same cove- 
nant promise is repeated, where it 
reads, " And in thy ieed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed," and 
here it is based upon Abram's fidel- 
ity to God in the oflijring of Ms son 
Isaac — "because thou East obeyed 
my voice." God's household cove- 
nant is gracious and precious— in 
compassing the children of believers 
with the arms of His covenant love. 
But it requires parental fidelity in 
training the children, (ch. 18 ; 19,) 
aad that fidelity is evinced in yield- 
ing up our children at God's call, an 
oAring and sacrifice to His service, 
(uh. 22: 13, 10.) lAUfamiUes. God 
pleases to propagate His church by 
-' - -'— 1 posterity. 



J Ahram be- 
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[B. C, 2030 



5 And Abram took Sarai hia wife, and Lot his brother's son, 
and all their substance that they had gathered, and S the souls 
that they had gotten •■ in BCaran ; and they went forth to go into 
the land of Canaan ; and into the land of Canaan they came. 



(3.) The promise br tlio earthly 
Canaan and of temporal blessings 
tlirouffh Abram, waa deagned as 
typioM of higter and epiritual real- 
ities — of the better coimtry, that ia, 
s,u heavenly — the heavenly inherit- 
ance, (Heb. 11 : 16.) The estcmal is 
the Bjmbol of the internal — the mate- 
rial of the spiritual. And so Ood edu- 
cates ua — giving us the tangible and 
visible, to lead us along to tne better 
things and more real, which are un- 
seen and eternal. And ro, all along, 
f jlflUsd ptoinise ana prophecy in re- 
gard to what is more immediate and 
temporal is meant to encourage our 
espectancy of the more glorious 
things to come. 

(4.) This is the record of Abram's 
overcoming foith. Paul malies the 
record (Qr.,) " By faith Abram when 
he was called to go out unto the 
place which he waa about to receive 
for an inheritance, obeyed, and ho 
went out not knowing whither he 
comes. By Mth he sojourned unto 
the land of the promise as a strange 
country, dwelling in tents with Isoa^ 
and Jacob, the fellow-heirs with him 
of the same piomlse— for he looked 
for (expected) the eUy having the 
foundations, whose atohiteot and 
master-builder is God," (Heb. 
11:8-10.) Paul, in addressing the 
Hebrew conTerts, to forUiy them 
against deserting the Chnatian faith 
presses on their attention this case 
of their ancestor Abraham, that they 
be followers of him in faith and 
patience. God confirmed to htm the 
promise by an oath, and so after he 
had patiently endured he obtained 
the promise. The power of his faith 
appears in thfe that it was a prom- 
ise which could be ftilfiEed in regard 
to all nations, only after his death — 
and big iajth reached the utmost 



issues in the long futurity, (Heb. 
11:13-16.) '\ And Lot went maiMm. 
Lot was Abram's brother's son, (see 
vs. 6,) that is, the son of Haran. 
Kurtz understands that, "God had 
not intended that Lot should join 
Abram on his jonm^. This (he 
says) ja sufficiently manifest from 
his later history. But God alluwed 
it, probably, from condescension to 
Abraham's attachment to his fam- 
ily." It would be more strictly 
proper to say that as the narrative 
presents it. Lot joined the company 
of his own prompting, and not by 
the Divine command, as in case of 
Abram. It was, therefore, upon hia 
own respou^bility. If Seoenty omd 
jive yewi dd. Abram's age ia now 
stated at this second stage of the ex- 
pedition. Supposing, according to 
the previous calculation, that he was 
at, or about, seventy years old at the 
cail from Ur, there would be an in- 
terval of five years at Baran, where 
Terah's death meanwhile occurred, 
(ch. 11 : 81, notes.) f Wheii he ds- 
parted. Heb, — J» kU going out. 

3. Airanh took. Abram now leads 
the expedition, as Terah had done 
at the outatart as the father of ths 
family. The relation of Sarai to 
Abram Is here given, as well as that 
of Lot. ^ All tfieir substance. Heb., 
AU their gain whieh tfiev l^sd gained 
— as sheep and goods. Thia Includes 
all their subBtaace, whether brought 
from Ur, or acquired in Haran. 
IT Antl all the sovis. Heb., And the 
soul wMeh they did, {or made.) Ifepli- 
eih, here used, denotes collectively 
the persons {servants) taken with 
them from Haran — as in Ezek. 37 : li! 
The Sept. renders it, traaan iivxt'', 
everj/ so™ The verb to do, or make, 
here used is rendered by tlio Sept., 
EUTjjaavTD, (wgiiM-ed^as 30 : SO ; Deut 
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6 n And Abmm ■ passed thiongli He land onto the place ol 
s4el„7°.iSo the plain of MotSh. "And tie Cuiamte »». 
then in the land. 



J«dg.T:l. 



8 : 17 ; Gen. 1 : 12. The Chaia. ren- 
ders " All tte souls lie had Buhlaed 
unto the law." Some undetatiM?^ 
it, therefore, of proaely^a made to 
the tcue religloa from among the 
heathen at Haran. Bat the ^neral 
■iindoKjtnniliriP- which beat smts the 



heathen at Haran. x"". i"b ^cunja. 
iinderatandiDg wMch beat smts the 
contest is ot hond^manU, which 
Abrain had acquired. These were 
gotten commonly by conquest, or by 
money. Here it seems to be the 
latter. Servants were needed in 
proportion to the increase of liis 
flocks, and the Lord was alteady 
maiing him great, as promptly as 
his obedience was rendered to the 
Divine command. Jacob became 

Suite rich in sis ycais, (oh. 30 : 43.) 
.bram is enriched in five years. 
True prosperity is found in the path 
of God's commandments. 1[ And 
ihm mnt forth to go^amd they eame. 
This is the record of their successful 
'onmey, that as they went in obedi- 
ence to the Divine direction with a 
purpose to follow the Divine leading, 
BO they cams to tbe land of the prom- 
ise. Ps. 1 1 3. , , , , 

6 The Sept. omita the last clause 
of the preceding verse. The Vulg. 
and Oerm. connect it with this vs. as 
the opening clause. "And when 
they had cme fi» the land. *i And 
Abratn pamd through the land. 
Heb., And Abram parsed over m the 
land to a place Sheehem. This may 
express what Paul gives us m other 
words, "Se sojourned m (or unto) 
the land of promise as a strange 
(land), "belonging to others— in pos- ' 
session of thp Canaanitea, as here 
mentioned, 1 TM place of mhem. 
This phrase is taken by some as 
mealing the dte of Shechem, where 
it was afterwards located—implying 
that it is hei-e spoken of by anticipa- 
tion, and that the town was not yet 
in existence. But there is evidence 



itrary. And the same es- 
™u^ .J used where it does not so 
,n,ch.l8;24; 19il3; 30:33. It 
m=,y more likely mean " town or 
village of Shechem." At the time 
of Jacob's arrival here, after aojoum- 
Ing in Mesopotamia, Shechem was a 
Hivite city, of which Hamor, Sheeh- 
em'B ikther, was chief man. And it 
was at tMs time that Jacob por- 
chaaed from him "the parcel of 
ground " (of the iield) which ho gave 
to his son Joseph, where waa Jacob's 
weU, John 4 : S The name mcan^ 
" elioulder," or " ridge," and describes 
its location as the water-shed, from 
which the streams divide east and 
west, flowing into the Mediterra- 
nean and into the Jordan. Instead 
of Shechem, the son of Hamor, 
having given his name to the place, 
' " nore protmble that ho took his 

„, from the place. For the name, 

if iiist given to the city in Hamor a 
time, would, according to Oriental 
usage, have been taken from the fa^ 
ther, rather than the son. Besides, 
the situation of the place is so l^ 
markable and eUgible, that it would 
moat likely have been occupied by 
the earliest settlors in the land. 
From Sinjil, an easy day's ride from 
Jerusalem, we came to o ruin named 
Shilob, in about an hour. And 
about four hours' distance from tliis 
point we came upon Jacob's well, 
a mile from Shechem. The town, 
as now tbund, lies on a slope be- 
tween Mount Geiizim and Ebal. 
■ The present population was reported 
I to us as about twelve thousand. 
The city is well built^has fine bfl^ 
zaais. It is not improbable that in 
our Lord's time the city extended 
more nearly to Jacob's weU. We 
rode on our horses with great diifi- 
culty up to the top of Mount Geri- 
zijn. The paths aio flUed vrith 
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es, 33 from a quarry. The 
eigtt hundred, feet above 
the plain, and two thousand six 
hundred feet above the soa level. 
The scenery is estremolj- beautiful, 
perhaps onaurpassed in the Holy 
Land. Streanileta gush from the 
monntftin side along your winding 
path. The people hoitst of eighty 
springs of water in and ajoond the 
city. Olive-jarda enrich the land- 
scape, and the rich valley spreading 
to the east and west from this ridge 
connecting GeriHim with EbaJ, and 
the city occupying this ridge, or 
saddle, in the narrow gorge not 
more than five hundred yards across 
at the base of the mountains, is al- 
together most picturesque. An im- 
mense ruin of large bevelled stones 
crowns the summit of Geriidm, 'which 
some have thought to be the ruin of 
the andent Samaritan temple ; hut 
it is doubtless more modem — proba- 
bly dathig with the crusades. The 



of which, according to a united tra- 
dition, wero originally Christian 
churches. And here the few Sa- 
maritans yet making their head- 
quarters in Shechem offer their an- 
nual sacrifice of lambs ot Passover 
time. We saw the man who recov- 
ered Sonar's Bible from where he or 
McCheyne dropped it, in Jacob's 
well, and he exulted in the prospect 
that the sixty-eight Samaritans then 
left wotlld soon reach seventy, and 
then ho said they would be the 
greatest people in the world. Here 
fliey show a very ancient copy of the 
Samaritan Pentatemdi on parch- 
ment leaves, which they claim to he 
an original. In the New Testament 
the dty is called Byduxr, "a city of 
Samaria," John 5 ; 5. The modem 
name, "Nablous," is a corruption of 
the Greek name "Neapoiia,'' mean- 
ing "new dty." The name Bychar 
some take to be a name of reproach 
given by the Jews to this Samaritan 
town, as Sheehsr means a Me. But 
it may be only a provincial corrup- 
tion rjf " SheeMm.." At the farther 
eale of the city we were met by fit- 
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teen lepers — one with his nose eaten 
off, another white with the leprosy 
around hia wrists. They proposed 
to follow us to our place of encamp- 
ment oufeida the city, and demanded 
two piastres each for leaving our 
company. We were glad, on any 
terms, to get rid of the Hdeous look- 
ing creatures, f Unto t/l« plteln of 
Moreh., Deut. 11:80; Judges 7:1. 
This may rather read. To an oak oj 
MoTeli, named from i 
planter, aa some su' 
of inUrudi/mr—at 

The Sept.— tfw loftn oak. This last 
reading is allowable, and is favored 
by the passage, ch. 85 : 1-4, where ia 

1. . .. n „ Q^^ ^^^ which was by 

a a celebrated oak — 

probably celebrated, like the oak that 

"■ ■ pointed out to us at Mamre, as 

im'a oak. The oak was a com- 

landmarfe, from its great growth 

and durability. If AnS, tM vanaai-^ 

That these hostile inhabitants 

pied the land at the time of 

Abram'a entering there, is ox- 

ined, for this fact is 

important for the sequel. It ia by 

meana implied that the Canaan- 

waa not in the land at the time 

reference to Abram's time, to show 
that here was the great obstacle to 
his occupancy, and the great chal- 
'~ige to his iaith, that though it 
a the land which God promised 
him, yet it was in the hands ol 
the heathen, who would violently 
dispute his po^ession and his d^m. 
"The difficulty of approach to the 
country in this locality accounts for 
Ahram having select^ it, as afford- 
-' - - particular security against 
invasions." (_SiUer.) Hence 
rence here to the Canaanites, 
against whom the stranger would be 
moat anxious to bo secured. The 
author of (Jenesis evinces in this 
clause his knowledge of the Canaan- 
ites, and presupposes their nature 
and character to be Known in eueh 
a way as a late writer could not do. 
See Sfmn. 14 ; 45. — See Mutemiek. 
NoT^.— This first halting pla^e of 
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? m And the Lord appeared unto Abram, and said, " Unto tiiy 
seed ^vill I give this land : and there huilded he an « altar unto 
the Lord, who appeared unto him. _ . 

8 And he removed from thence unto a moimtain on the east 
of Beth-el, and pitched his tent, having Eeth-el on the west, and 
Hai on the eaat: and there he bnilded an aitav unto the Lokd, 
and P called upon the name of the Lord. 



s of His 






Ahrara and his iouaehold in the 
land of promisB was " the city of Sa- 
maria, called Sychar," where — 
Lord sowed the early 
gospe! doctrine in. His 
with thp Samnriton i 
4:5; and it was the bbjuu jjuuio n,.. 
which Philip first preached, in the 
transition of the Cbristian church 
from Jerusalem to the ends of the 
earth. Acts ^ : 5, where it should be 
rendered, "a (% of Sa-mma"—t'he 
phrase being the very same in the 
Greek as in John 4:5. 

7. Here God fulfils to Ahram Hia 
promise at the ontstart— to show to 
hinithe land, (vs. 1.) "Jehovah 
appeared." Here this phrase first 
occurs. We know not in what way 
God manifested Himself te the pa- 
triarch on this occasion. _ It was 
sometimes done by a vision, and 
Bometim^ Ijy a dream. It was In 
way suitable to the Divine natu 
and to the object in view. He 
vealed Himself to the oonBdousuMs 
of Abrajn, so as that he felt himself 
to be addressed by God, whether 
there was any andible voice r- -* 
God can act with or without 
as He pleases. 1 UrUo thy seed. 
This promise was to be fulfilled tf 
the posterity of Abram, and not u 
his own day. This was the triaJ of 
hiH faith. Tet here was the pre- 
oousn^a of the household covenant, 
looking to the estabhshment of Mb 
family in the land. " T/iis land" it 
is, and not another, which is the 
land of promise. Abram is thus no- 
tified tliat ho has arrived noon the 
soil to which God had called him to 
»eijiove. IT AnH tJtere fe Imlded an 



I aidw — in token of his faith and grati- 
tude, publicly accepting thus God's 
grant to him, and openly taking 
possession of it in the name of his 
covenant God — at least planting 
here an altar to God, as a token of 
the proprietorship and tenure of the 
soil. Shechem became one of the 
cities of the refuge under the law. 
Josh. 31 : 30, 21 ; and here also the 
law was cenewedly prod^med with 
blessings from Geriiim, and cnrsas 
from Ebal, Deut. 27 : 12 ; Josh. 8 : SS- 
3S. Here also Joshua assembled 
the people before his death, and 
conoselled them. Josh. 34:1, 35. 
The position was eminently fit for a 
religious centre ; and besides this, 
these patriarchal associations would 
give sanctity to the place. 

8. ISast of Bethel. Bethel is now 
known as BdtAn, sis hours and a 
half from Nablous, on the road to 
Jemsftlem. It stands on a hill, 
where aie ruins of a town. The 
name means " h(mse of God." The 
origm of the name is in doubt. It 
would seem to have been already 
the name of the place before Abram's 
araval, though some su^ipoae it is 
here given by the historian as the 
name by which the place was aftev- 
warde known. From ch. 88 : 19 Ja- 
cob seems to have g^ven the name 
to the spot at the time of his vision. 
The particular spot where that vis- 
ion occurred was thus distinguished 
ftom -the name of the city which 
" was called Lni at the first." It maj;- 
have had this name before Abram s 
time as a trace of early piety in the 
land. And so agidn it is re-named 
" Bethel " on tie occaaon of the Di 
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9 And Abram jom-neyed, 1 going on still toward the south. 

10 TT And there was ' a famine in the land : !ind Abram ' went 
down into Egypt to eojout'n there ; for the famine wa3 * grievous 
in the land.' 



Tina blessing reeeived hy Jacob wten 
■ retarning from Padim-Aram, (ch. 
8G;14,15.) ThehiatoriattiiathepaB- 
Hoge betbre us, explains the lociJity 
by nam^ existing In his time, as if 
lie had said " unto the moau tain east- 
ward of wliat is now known as 
Betliel." Jacob may have bo named 
it, in commemoration also of tho 
fact that Abram had lialted here, 
and had bnilt an altar to God. The 
"house of God" ia a fitting title for 
any such conBecrated locality, hal- 
lowed by the Divine presence. And 
so we call the sanctnary by the same 
name. ^ Bm; lit., ths Ai. The 
place is named Ai, which means a 
heap of ruins ; and the " H" is pre- 
fixed, as the Hebrew article, "the." 
It was a royal city of Canaan. 
"T!ie men of Bethel and Ai are 
spoken of," Ez. 3:28. It was the 
second dty tahen by Israel after the 
passa^ of the Jordan, and was ut- 
terly destroyed, Josh. 7 : 3, 4, 5, etc. 
It is now known as Tel er Rmmeh — 
the mount of the heap. If BvMded 
an altar. Hare is a public profes- 
sion of tlie patriarch's Mth and 
piety. As in the lamily of Adam 
after En<»' birth, (oh. 4 : 36,) the 
practice ia kept up of public wor- 
ship, calling upon tho name of the 
Lord, recogniaing His oosenant love, 
and involiing His blessing. See ch. 
13 : 4, 18. He caiis wpoji. the Divine 
name as "Jehovah," acknowledging 
the redemptive character and claims 
of God before his hoasehold. As 
yet he was only a sojonmer in the 
land, moving ftom place to place, 
under the Divine direction, towards 
the sonth. Bat hither he returned, 
after his temporary exile in Egypt, 
on account of the famine, ch. 13 : 3, 
tt to the pla^o of his tent and the : 



altar. Though nothing is here 
stated of sacrificial oSering, yet the 
bnilding of an altar fairly implies 

9. Abram Lad not yet taken up 
his fixed abode in the land. He 
was moving from place to place with 
his fiocka, and surveying the oonn- 
trj;. Lit., He pwtod «p (his tent) 
going and pvlling up southward. 
According to the customs of no- 
madic life, he pitched Mb tents from 
point to point, as the cattle needed 
change of pasture, or on other ac- 
counts, but mtJnly in a southerly 
direction, perhaps determined by the 
season. Panl notices the fact — 
" dwelling In tents with Isaac and 
Jacob, (Heb. 11 : 10.) 



10. A famine. Here the patriarch 
meets a sore trial of his faith. A 
stranger in a strange laud, having- 
removed flrom his comfortable homo 
and loving kindred, he finds himself 
in the midst of famine, and in dan- 
ger of starvation. No corn trade as 
yet existed betiveen these countries. 
He therefore determined to leave the 
land of promise for the land of 
Egypt, lest he might perish of want, 
We do not read of any Divine di- 
rection authorizing him to go, and 
it would seem to have bean at the 
d tat f unh h f rather than'^f 
faith And th may have led to 
h f th t blea in the same di- 
reciii wh h resorted to a oar- 

1 d to h eld himself from 

th dan f losing his wife. 

^W t Oo to Mgypt. Bgyyt 

h ({ aliy w tered by the over 
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11 And it came to pasis, wlien he was corns near to enfcei' into 
Egypt, tSiat he said unto Sarai his wife, Behold now, I ktiow that 
thou art " a iaXr womau to look upon : 

12 Therefore it Bhall come to pass, -when the Egyptians shall 
see thee, that they shall say, This is his wife : and they "" will 
kill yne, hut they will save thee alive. 



flow of tta Nile, and no 
on rains for tlie crops, w 
grain-growing re^on, 






could lie found there when famine 
prevailed in tlie adjoining coun^, 
eh. 43:1,3. Ti Tosoj/mrnthwe. Hia 
object was to dwell in Egypt tem- 
ponijily, and only bo long as the 
famine prevailed, intending to re- 
tnm after that to the land of prom- 
ise. IT W''* grievous. Vuig. ani 
Sept. read, prtBailed. How deso- 
late and distceaaecl were these new 
ciroumstanoaa of the patriarch. How 
full of anxieties and apprehenaons 
lest he and his household should 
perish of ataivation. But the Jeho- 
vah who has led him oat from his 
own land and kindred, will not 
leave him to die of want. 

11. Escaping one trouble he falls 
into another. The temptatii 
Satan in the wilderness was prae- 
tised upon the patriarch, as it was 
afterward upon the Messiah himself 
—taking advantage of his hunger. 
Did he forget that "man shall not 
live by bread alone, but hy every 
word of God!" Alas, Egypt was 
not the land that his covenant God 
had showed him ; and Hod, his God, 
could command the stones of Judea, 
and tliey would become bread. 
Now, therefore, as he started on his 
own connsel, he is cast upon his 
own further device. Plwnly he is 
I perplesity, and .feels that he is 



How much bet- 
ter to trust in Qod than to lean to 
OUT own understanding. How se- 
cure Abram might have been under 
the Divine guaranty and guidance, 
that all that he needed would bo 



euppKed to him in the land of prom- 
ise. ^ A fair woman. Sejjt., Of 
fidr eovntsiuaiee ; lit., beaiiH^ of 
aspect, 1 Sam. 17; 43. The term 
" 'ies brightness, and refers prob. 
to a fiur, clear complexion, 
Though she was now sixty-five 
years old, yet this was only as about 
twenty-five or thirty in our day 









nthe c 



hardships of married life ; and 
besides, she was of a character 
which would shine out in the 

I, full of energy and vivacity. 
Sarah's beauty was now the ground 
of Abram's fear among such stran- 
gers as the Egyptians, speaking a 
different tongue, and having a pow- 
erful, d^potic monarch. 

12. Abram's fear was that he 
should lose his life on account of his 
wife's attra^ions; tliat the Egyp- 
tians would put him out of the way 
in order to secure her. Hia appre- 
hensions were not wholly CTound- 
less, as the result proved. How ho 
came to have this special fear arous- 
ed as to approached the country 
does not appear, but we may sup- 
pose that he saw much of these 
loose habits among the border peo- 

Ele, indicating to him what might 
e expected as he advanced into the 
land. His carnal policy proves weak- 
ness. He judged that if they found 
that Sarah was hound to him as a 
wife, he might lose his life on her 
account, hut that if they should re- 
gard her as only his sister, the 
worst that could happen would be 
her disgrace and removal from him, 
without sacrificing himself. This 
was unmanly and cvuel — it was in 
the spirit of unbelief and worldly 
I policy — univoithy of ouo who had 
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IS * Sny, I ]Di'.ay thee, tlioii art my sister : that it may be well 
with me for ihy sake ; and my sou! shall live beoause of thee. 

ielLS0:B,]3; Qh.BB:T.. 



BO epeciaUy east himself upon the 
Divine care in leaviag' his country 
and kindred to follow where God 
led. Yet it atould be said, on his 
jrart, that he might have more spe- 
taftlly valued his life, as having' the 
promises ot a, Messiah connected so 
with his person — himself the chan- 
nel and conveyancer of hleaaings to 
mankiud. His j ndgmest was found- 
ed on the idea that thougli tha V-j 
would feel free (according to the 
cnstom of the land) to take on wn- 
married woman, he would have no 
other resort, upon finding her to be 
married, than to take the iife of her 
husband; and that be would not 
scruple to do this. He explains his 
feeling in a similar peril, ch. 20 : 11, 
"I said. Surely the fear of God Is 
not in this place, and they will ^ay 
■ e for my wife's salie," Alas, It is 
' ' 1 that unbridled lust does 



passions. Pharaoh blames Abram 
for leading him astray by this device. 

Note.— It Is here tlmt Egypt is 
first brought Into view in its rela^ 
tion to the land of promise. And 
"there is here a foreshadowing of 
the relation which it will afterwards 
snstain to Abram's descendants. 
The same necessity conducts both 
him and them to Egypt. They 
both encounter amilar dangers in 
that land — the same mighty arm 
delivers both, and leads them baoit 
enriched with the treasures of that 
wealthy country." — Kwtx. 

18. Say, I pray thee. This is 
Abram's device for self.security. He 
would have her tell the truth only 
in part. It is plain that by so do- 
ing the impression sought to be con- 
veyed would be different from that 
which the plain, unflinching truth 
would have given. The question 
arises whether we are bound in such 
reveal every thing, 
oage, when it is not 



positively called for. If lie was 
asked whether she was his wife, and 
replied. No, she is only my sister, 
there could be no doubt of the falsi- 
ty. But this does not appear. Pha- 
raoh blames-him that he did not tell 
him the whole truth, but that he 
conveyed a wrong impression, which 
might have led to the worst results. 
And doubtless there was in it— from 
o.ir Nb-» Tnatoment point of Tiew— 
the element of untruth, in the inten- 
tion to deceive by the concealment. 
Some allowance must be made for the 
partial light of that time in cases o^ 
casuistry. See, also, the case of 
Moses, Bxod. 8 ; 18, and of David, 1 
Sam. 29:1-7. Paul had surely a 
right to dwell upon the fact that he 
was a Pharisee, as an expedient to 
conciliate his audience. It was only 
making the host use, for that ocos/- 
fuon, of what was the truth in his 
case. And he was under no obliga- 
tion to reveal lo them, then and there, 
other lacts that he knew would be 
offensive and detrimental, ( Acta 
33 : 6.) It may feJrIy be Md down 
that a lie is never justifiable— and 
that a half-trnth seldom, if ever, ac- 
complishes any good result. The 
truest, safest, and b^t courae is to 
trust in God rather than in a shrewd 
worldly policy, and cunning diploma- 
cy. Ti" Wy aovl — myaSf-^m}/ person. 

Obsbbvb.- (I.) Pharaoh blames 
Abram, not as saying that Sarah 
was not his wife, but for not telling 
him that she was— and for saying 
that she ■was his sister — thus convey- 
ing the impression that she was 
nothing more. 

(3.) Abram pleads in hjs vindican- 
■fion in after, similar, circumstances 
tliat he told the truth, only not the 
whole truth, (ch. 30 : 12, etc) 

(3.) Concealmentand equivocation 
with intent to deceive can never be 
justified, especially in the light of 
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14 1 And it came to pass, Ibat when Abvaia was come into 
Egypt, tlie Egyptians V beheld the woman that she was very fau". 

15 The princes also of Pharaoh saw hei- and commended her 
before Pharaoh : and the woman was ' taken into Pharaoh a 

16 And be » entreated Abram well for her sake : and he had 
sheep, and oxen, and he-assea, and men-servauts, and maid-sei-- 
vauts, and she-asses, and camels. . 

17 And the Loed '' plagued Pharaoh and bis hoase witli gi-eat 
plagnes because of Sarai, Abram's wife. ^_^__^___ 



E01i.ffl):a. aoh.20:14, b cli. 20 : IS ; 1 Chron. 10 ; ai ; 



(4.) All this BMfting and almffling 
resulted from unbeliw— not waiting 
for the IXvine direction to leave the 
land of promise— and doutitin^ God's 
ability to spread a table in the wil- 
devne^. This was also the fault pf 
his descendants, (Num. 11 : 14.) 

14, Abram's fears were realized at 
once, so far as tlie Rdmiration of the 
people for Sarah's beauty was con- 
cerned. 

15. Doubtless Abram had feared, 
especially those in authority, know- 
ing the despotism of an Oriental 
court. And here it came to pass aa 
he feared. Tke pnnees — courtiers — 
of Phwraok mw her. and prmaed her 
to PMraoh. ThU &ct is strikingly 
inaceordanoe with the manner of 
the Egyptian court, and shows the 
author's knowledge of Egyptian cus- 
toms. The formalities were most 
strict and rigorous. " No slave durst 
approach the consecrated priestly 
person of the Pharaohs, but the court 
and the royal suit consisted of the 
eons of the principal priests." — IHad. 
Sic., 1, 10. They estoUed her beauty 
that so they might minister to the 
hidnlgence of the king, and shew 
theirinterest in his carnal gratiflca^ 
Hon. And upon such representa- 
tions of her charms th^ m>man teas 
taken to Pharaoh's house. The 
Sept. reads. And they led her unto 
the house of Pharaoh. How bitterly 
Abram must now have bewailed the 
complications into which he had 
brought hio-aelf. True, his object 



,0 far accomplished as that his 
.vas spared; but what a life 
L bereft now of his wife and 
I to think only of the threatened 
disgrace and ruin which stared lier 
and Mmself in the face ! How must 
" have grieved to see her led away 
from him to the harem of the Egy^t- 
n monarch, from whose iron will 
! had no appeal 1 

16. Bntreated Abram: -well. Lit., 
And he MA gi>od to Abram, for twe 
sake. What followed seems to he a 
redfeil of these material benefits 
which fell to his lot by this means. 
^ And he had. Lit., And there ■mre 
to him — there eame (or, became,) to 
hvm. When Abram arrived there 
Egypt was under the rule of the 
shepherd kings, whose government 
had its capital in the Delta, ot 
northerly portion, where he enteral. 
These presents are such as one pae- 
toral chief would present to another. 
it is plfdn that only Buch presents 
must have been made to Abram as 
were particularly valuable to Mm as 
a nomade." Mules and caahels ap- 
pear on the andent monuments of 
Egypt. But aU these princely gifts 
could not appease the honest eiief of 
such an one aa Abram for the shame- 
ful removal from him of his beloved 
Sarah. And the presents he durst 
not refose, lest he perish. 

n. Thougli God's servant acted 
BO \mworthily of his antecedents 
and his mission, yet the Diviae faith- 
fulness here interposes to rescue Mm 
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18 And Pliaraoli called Abram, und said, " "VVhsit is tfjis that 
thou haat done unto me ? why didst thou not tell me tliat she 
was thy wife ? 

19 Why aaidst tliou, She is my sister ? so I miglit have taken 
her to mo to wifa : now thei'efore behold thy wife, talie her, and 
go thy way. 

20 ^ And Pharaoh commanded his men concerning liira : and 
they sent him away, and hia wife, and all that he had. 



from the impending ruin wMeh 
was briueiiig on himself. JeltonoA 
plagued Pharaoh and hUfMtue, Heli., 
Seal kim with great blmes. How 
this infliction, was visited upon 
Phamoii we do not know. T" 
Lord donhtleas sliowed his disple 
ure, and taught Pharaoh tliat he 
was guilty in thus tailing to hii 
the woman, whether wite or ei 
at his own arbitrarj- will. Just 
as afterwards the court of Egypt 
was viated with sore ptogues from 
God becftuse of thoir oppression of 
Abram's descendants, until the stub- 
born deapot was constrained to lot 
them go, in part, so -here, on the 
same prindple. God has agents and 
modes for brining men U> a couvic- 
tion of their sin, and Pharaoh was 
made to feel that he was in the 
wrong, in retwning Sarah. Doubt- 
less Abram made himself known as 
a worshipper of the true God, and 
€ted was caring for him, though far 
away from his home, and though 
wandering beyond the land where 
He had led him. ^ And his Jwuse. 
God builds up His church by house- 
holds of the good, and so, also. He 
breaks down the femilies of the 
wicked. "He visiteth the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and foorth generation of 
them that hate Him, and sheweth 
mercy unto thousands (femihes) of 
them that !ovo him and keep his 
commandments," (Exodus 30 : 6.) 
The court and household of Pharaoh 
were also implicated \rith him in the 
sin. And the habitation of the wick- 
ed shall not prosper. 



18. Pharaoh here upbraids Abram 
for his keeping back the truth in re- 
gard to Sarah's relations, and he de- 
clajea it to be an injury done te him 
that he hod not told him that Sarah 
was hia wife. He does not charge 
Abram with having told a falsehood 
— only that he had not told him the 
whole truth, and he claims that he 
ought to have told him this impor- 
tant fact, that she was liis wife — that 
in the circumstances he had a right 

10. The complaint of Pliarooh sets 
forth the case in its true light, and 
shows the point of the wrong in 
Abram's prevarication. Tf Why satM 
tkou. She is my sUterf And this 
WES precisely pointing to the wrong 
of Abram'a device. The following 
clause reveals the peril into which 
she had been brought bj the very 
means taken by Abram. ^ Sa I 
migM. Lit., And I tot^. In the 
Hebrew such a dependent clause 
often carries with it the contingency 

i on the foregoing statement. 
"And J took" would only express 
" - longer he was in of so tidting 

as though it were most immt 

. It would hence appear that 
he did not actually take iier to wife. 

ceremonies of Oriental nuptials 
require some time, and, in the inter- 
val, it would seem, God plagued 
Pharaoh. Pharaoh's conduct has 
the appearance of frankness and hon- 
orable dealing. But his loose prin- 
"'plea cannot uo justified. 

30. Pharaoh now gives command- 
ment to his man — liis servants— offi- 
cials — who could be charged Willi 
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ND Abi-am went up out of Egypt, he, and liia i 
tiiat lie had, and Lot with him, » into the south. 
^ And Abram was very rich ia cattle, in silver, i 



this biiaiiiess, IT -d"^ *^ *^' **'"' 
awaff. The Sept. reads, Til smd him 
atooiff — aa though, this was what the 
men were commanded to do — 18 send 
forth Abram and Ms household fiom 
the coimtry. The term implies an 
honorable escort, for his safe depart- 
ure from Bgjpt with oB thai he had 
—catae, goods, etc,, (vs. 10,) Thus 
Abram, by a strajige disciplme, is 
-brought hack to the land of prom- 
ise, reproven for thiB hastily leaving 
the land that God Bhewed him, in 
order to escape fiimine, and for for- 
saking his conBdenoe in God by re- 
sorting to worliily policy for his pro- 
tection in danger. Thu3 God reclaims 
His own peo^a from their wander- 
ings, and does it through sore trials 
and severe discipline, brindng them 
back to the goodly land of His prom- 
ise and their inheritance — taught 
that the only safety is to follow 
where God hsads, and fuUy io trust 
in Him ibr ourselTes and our honsc- 
holda. 

CHAPTER xnr, 

e 33. EaTURS TO Canaaw — Abram 
AKT> Lot Sep abate — Siddim— 
Mamrb. Ch. 13. 

In Egypt the church— i^a chosen 
people — was introduced to the vmrld. 
Egypt was to Abram, to the Jewish 
people aJso, to the whole coui-ae of 
the Old Testament, what the world, 
with all its intoresba and pursuits 
and eiyoyments, is to us. But while 
Egypt, with its pride of wealth and 
art and power, it« temples and pyra- 
mids, is almost forgotten, the name 
of the shepherd patriarch lives. 
How long Abram remained in Bgrot 
at this time does not appear. He 



went thither for a temporary pur- 
pose, and returned even sooner, as 
would seem, than he had intended, 
ch. 30:13. Egypt is a type of the 
world-kingdom, abounding in wealth 
and power, offering temptations to a 
nere carnal sense. But Abram had 
inoountered its worldliness and 

Eride, and had been in danger of 
ising his personal and domestic 
peace, and was glad, doubtless, ia 
escape from the land, and get once 
mote within the boundaries of thf 
land of promise, t '^ent «p. Th 
direction of Jerusalem was upwara 
from every C[uarter, In the Jewish 

Shraseology. Besides, the south of 
udea was lull country, and it was 
upwi^ in referonce to the low, des- 
ert plains of the Egyptian territory, 
If Lot with Mill, we here find that 
Lot, who cjme with him into Pal- 
— ■*= — !, had accompanied him into 
Eigypt, and now returns witJi him. 
His conneKJon with him was that of 
natural kindred. It wiU. soon ap- 
pear that Lot, ly the increase of hiB 
estate, has separate interests, and 
that it is in thfe phin of God to dis- 
connect Abram, His chosen friend, 
from all oljiers outside his own im- 
mediate household, with whom He 
was to covenant. \ Into the iovth; 
lit., totrwrds the south. This is not 
the south of Egypt, for he went up 
out of BCTpt, but towards the coun- 
try callM the south — the south 
country of Palestine, known as such 
before the time of Abram. See Josli. 
10:40; 11:10, The Sept. reads, 
Unto the Desert— voioting to the 
same region, which is Eklrted by the . 
Idumean desert. The same term is 
used here as in ch, 13 : 0. Hither he 



3. Yer^rieh; lit., u 
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3 And he went OQ his journey = from tlie south ever to Beth- 
el, nnto the place where hia tent had been at the beginning, be- 
tween Beth-el and Hai ; 

4 TJnto the >* place of the altar, which he had made there at 
the first; and there Abraai "called on tlie name of the Loud. 



bPMI6:1T. 



Ms attendants and dependents. His 
wealth is mentioned here in proof of 
God's blessing upoa iim, according 
to the promisa — enriching his tem- 
poral estate. Oriental diiefe had 
their riches chiefly in Bocks 
may have acquired his silver and gold 
in Egypt bj trading with the people. 

constituted the wealth of Job (Job. 
1 : 3,) who belonged to the time o1 
Moses ; and these are given as the 
items of Abram's wealth when he 
went dpwn into ECTpt, oh. 12 : 10. 
The preciona metalshad been added, 
no doubt, by sales of animals, and 
their products of milk, butter, cheese, 
etc., to the people. 

3. On hia ^&wmey, etc. And he 
went OBeoTd/mg to Mi -jremovings — 
that is, pitching his tents, and strik- 
ing them, and going ou from place 
to place — "sojourning" — "dwdling 
in tents." The Sept. reads, .Sis went 
me. The Vulg., Be re- 
„ . e way vihetiit M tarns. 
the place, ch. 13 : 8. The 
e is careful to mention that 
i directly to Bethel, where 
it the b^inning pitdied hia 
lent and builded nu aJtor to Qod, 
(vs. 4.) His heart, doubtless, yearn- 
ed for his first love in that land of 
promise, and he longed to get back 
to the sweet memorial places, where 
he had indeed met Goa. If Between 
BaChd and Mat. Stamky well de- 
scribes this point as "a conspicuous 
hiU, its topmost summit resting on 
tlie roclty slopes below, and distin- 
guished by its olive groves, ofibring 
a natural base for the altar, and a 
fitting shade for the tent of the pa- 



whence ]i 
twraed h 

1 r 



he had ai 



4 Tent and altar wore now in bis 
mind aa he had enjoyed them at 
first. We remember our sweet 
homff and our sweet chucoh after 
we have roamed in a land of esila 
We yearn to get back to where we 
have enjoyed the dear drcle of our 
family, and that of our Christian 
brotlireu — where we have lived, and 
where we have worshipped. Be- 
cause it was Bethel, he loved it, 
even as the hmse of God, Ps. 84 : 1. 3. 
Shechem had been the place o 



altar at the very fi 
spot between Bet 
the altar erected 
phrase is used as 
Mjwn. tJie ' 



But as to the 
lel and Hai, and 
there, the same 
here, "Se eaUed 
the Lord," see 



ch. 12:7, 8, which b 
more formal and pubiio worship. 
Or he may have reached Sheohem, a 
few milw further on, at tliis time. 
IT GaUed. This phrase refers to the 
pious invocation of God, as "the 
IiOrd " — Jehovah. Here, on the sa- 
cred spot BO endeared to him by his 
earliest memoritw of God's covenant 
promise fulfilled, in showing him 
the land of promise, the patriarch 
reestalilisheB public worship. It is 
the sanctuary of God, on God's own 
land, where He had already firat re- 
vealed'Himself to him on the covp- 
nant soil. Doubtless, " he fdt a 
strong desire to reanimate his faith 
ajid piety amidst the scenes of his 
former worship — it might be to ex- 
press humility and penitence for his 
misconduct in Egypt, or thankful- 
ness for deliverance from perils — bo 
■embrace the first opportunity, on re- 
turning to Canaan, of leading hia 
family to renew allegflanee to God, 
and to offer the typical f 
which pointed ^- " - "-- 
the promise." — 
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5 If And Lot also, -which went with Abram, had flocks, and 
herds, and tents. 

6 And fthe land was not able to bear them, that they might 
dwell together : for their substance was great, so that they could 
not dwell together. 

1 And there was S a strife between the Jierdmen of Abrara's 
cattle and the herdmen of Lot's cattle: ^ and the Canaanite and 
the Perizzite dwelt then in tiie land. 



5. Arid Lot (risD. Abram's cliar- 
acter ia now to sMne in his noble, 
honorable dealina; witli his relative, 
the companion of bis journey. Lit,, 
To Lot, also, who went vMh Abram, 
there were fioeks, etc. This may be 
mentJoned here to show how those 
who oast in their temporal lot with 
Abram, God's friend, were blessed 
for his sake. The bles^ng npon 
Ah™m ovpmvn and flowed over 
) God often ' 



I Lot. 






e hooaehold, 



I and dependents of the 
rigEteous for their eakes. 1 T&ats. 
This probably includes the occu- 
pants — meaning servants and atten. 
dants. 

6. And the land ; lit., fK^ not bewr 
•Jmn, to dwell together tfor dwell- 
.ng together.) Sept., ^rad the land 
Ma not eorUain them to dweB together. 
And the reaaon ia ^ven. Far their 
eubstatme (acquisition) was great, and 
tlte;/ were not cMe to dwM together. 
Thai choice porlion of the land 
where Ihey had at first located) on 
account of its riohness and natural 
security, was now too small for their 
largely Increased households and 
possessions. (,See ch. 13:6, Notes.) 

Proiiably their cattle and flocts 

numbered too many to ^ 

dated by the pasturage. __ . 
try was an open common. It could 
not be held by any Utie. Brery 
one drove his cattle where he could 
find the best graang Ibr them. 
Tliis absence of law to define and 
protect teal estates would naturally 
open the way for jealousy and strife, 



id the strong would have an ad- 

mtage over the weak. 

7. A strife, eta. The connesion 
indicates the ground of the strife, 
though it is not distinctly stated. 
The choice district which they had 
selected became too narrow for the 
accommodation of both, with their 
that seculaj 
pro'aperity often brings trouble. The 
meet it is who shall i*uly inherit 
the earth, (Matt. 6 : 5.) It was the 
herdmen of the respective flocks 
who quarrelled. They were tempt- 
-■' '- encroach one upon tl 



e otiier. 



, this clause does not 

indicate that the historian lived 
subsequently to Moses' time. He 
does not say, "And the Canaanite 
was yet in the land at that time," 
but it is said, with reference to the 

Jiromise that God would give this 
Eind to the seed of Abrara, that 
the land wss not tenantless and un- 
possessed, so that Abram had only 
to take possession, and enter on its 
enjoyment. But the Canaanite was 
there as its occupant, standing^ in 
the way of the promised poaseseion, 
and needing to be removed, so that 
meanwhile he could only dwell ia 
tents, a pilgrim in the land of prom- 
ise, as iu a strange country. Bee 
BdU^scli. IT And ifle Fevimie. It 
is intimated by this note that these 
aborigines made the choice district 
where they dwelt ail the more 
cramped and inadequate for Abram 
and Lot. Tlie presence of two pow 
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8 And Abram said unto Lot, ' Let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee, and between my lievdmt'ii and thy 
hordmen ; for we be bi-ethren. 

9 ^Is not the whole land before thee? Separate thyself, I 
pray thee, from me : 'if thou will take the left hand, then I will 
go to the right ; or if thou de-part to the right hand, theo I will 
go to the left. 



18; Heb. IS 



a. E : n 



erfnl tribes, at peace witlieacli other, 
was favorable to the quiet and peace- 
able realdence of Abiam. and Lot, 
b^it Bttroly not to their living at va^ 
rianea with each other. The Perig- 
silea are not named in the table of 
nations (ch. 10) and their ori^ is 
hid. The name indicates perlmpa 
that they were peasants, engaged in 
agriculture, or nomades, wanderers. 
They are mentioned along with the 
Canaanites as original oeetipantB of 
the soil. See cli. IS: HO; 84:30; 
Esod. 3 : 8, IT ; Judg. 1 : 4, 5 ; Josh. 
17:16-18. They dwelt in the moun- 
tains of Judah and Ephraim, and 
they are noticed as late as in the 
time of Ezra, (9:1.) Some under- 
stand that the Periaaites are the 
same with the Hittites — sons of 
Hetli — who are called " the children 
of tiie land " — wliich is called also 
" the land of Heth," ch. 33 : 7. 

8. The strife among the herdsmen 
does not alienate the masters. 
Ahram stands ui>on Ida faith. If -^f 
there he no strife. " So the father of 
the fMthfol replied in language that 
might well extend beyond the strife 
of herdsmen and shepherds to ''■ 
strife of " pastors and teachers,' 
many a church and nation." — Stan- 
ley. He who has the promises can 
wbU afford to yield a point of differ- 
ence for the holy sake of peace. 
And he it is who is the gainer oy all 
Jie seems to concede. "The meek 
(and only they) inherit the earth.", 
" He w^s in the moral atmosphere 
of the sermon on the mount," Matt. 
6 : 38, etc. Abram appeals to their 
brotherly relations against any strife 
between themselves or their herds- 
men. For ice (are) men, brelR/ren,— 



men wlw are hrethren. The same 
Hebraistic expression is used in the 
New Testament by James at the 
Synod in Jerusalem — "Men, breth- 
ren," Acts 15: IS, and by Paul in 
h^ address, Acts 38 : 1. This refer- 
red to national brotherhood. Abram 
was Lot's kinsman, being both his 
brother-in-law and his unde ; and 
beyond this, they were "bret/iren" 
in their rohgion. Even the fact that 
they were of national brotherhood 
in a strange country ought to be a 
strong restraint upon quajTelsome 
passions. Abram lays upon Lot 
the necessity of accepting his offer, 
as he yielded to him the choice of 
the land. Besides, Lot is the com- 
panion, and his Tmcle is the princi- 
pal. How faj may Christian men 
stand upon their rights! And how 
6ir are they bound to yield even to 
unreflsonable demands for the sake 
of peace. The spirit of the Master 
will rather suffer wrong than do 
wrong. He who has the promi'iea 
may be sure that his covenant God 
wili bea" 'iim out in personal con- 
cessions lui the sake of peace. 

9. Abram proposes most generous 
terms. He ofiiirs Lot the first choice, 
though he be tho inferior party, and 
in the true Cliristian spirit which, 
"in lowliness of mind, esteems other 
better tlum himself," as well as in 
the spirit of the commandment to 
"love our neighbor as ourselves." 
Abram now appears in his personal 
graces, and shines in his relations ta 
those around him, as a bright esam- 

ato all. 1[ .& r-ot Uie whole land 
rs tkeet Tliis was the land 
promised to Abram by God himself, 
of which. 
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10 And Lot lifted up liis eyee, and beheld all "tlie plain ot 
Joidan, that it was well watered everywhere, before the Loed 
" destroyed Sodom and Gomon-ah, " eaera as the garden of the 
LoKD, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto P Zoar. 



rightful proprietor, aail not hie 
nephew. He could Lave claimed 
tlie exclusive posseBsion on the high 
ground of tte Divine promise and 
plan. He could have said, "If the 
land ia not large enough for us both, 
tlieu yon must eeek another coun- 
try, or even return to the land 






But t 



exciuBlveness is not the spirit of 
holy reli^n. "We cannot assnme 
to stand upon our Divine right, and 
cJnim all the privileges and prom- 
ises, leaving no room for others, nor 
giving them over to nncovenanted 
mercies. In the true spirit of grace, 
we are to he graiions and concilia- 
tory, and peace-mailing, f(tr we bs 
breth/ren. Nor need we all eeek to 
occupy the very same ground, nor 
claim the same territory. There is 
room enough for all names and 
claims that are truly Chriatiau. 
There is much land to be possessed, 
and Qoa has a field for all denomi- 
nations to culiivftte. If Separate 
Hiijsetf. In the spirit of generous 
concession, and not of severity, 
Abram proposes a aeparation, and 
agrees to take what Lot Zeaves. 
"If to the l^, thm I vM go to tU 
right, &r if to the right, then IvM go 
to tlie mi." Ahram's movement was 
to be regulated by Lot's choice. 

10. Lot accepts the offfer, but not 
us would seem in the same humble 
spirit in which it was made. They 
" agree to di0r." This remartahSe 
place, where Ahram's tent had been 
previously pitched, proves the tum- 
ing point in the patriarch's life. 
Those who have been close compan- 
ions up to this point are henceforth 
parted asunder " This first prime- 
val pastoral controversy divided the 
patriarchal church." Stanley cites 
here the passage of mmilar purport. 






;h, 38 : 19-32) in Isaac's history. 
Isaac's servants digged in the val 
ly, and found there a well of spring 
ing water ; and the herdsmen of Go 
did strive with Isaac's herdsmen, 
ing. The water is ours; and he 
... led the name of the well CoJumny, 
becanse they strove with him. And 
they digged another well, and strove 
for that also, and he called the name 
of it Strife. And he removed flora. 
thence and digged another well, and 
for that they strove not, and he call- 
pi\ tliB -niimB of it ZaMtude. And he 
the Lord hath made 



Latitude 
fruitful ii 
proper 






the land," (translating the 
, .,. aes of the Hebrew.) tiof 
Mjied MP hii eyes. From the spot 
where they were thus negociatiuK— 
the moun^n summit east of BetSel, 
under its grove of oaks, where the 
tent was pitched. Lot looked down 
upon the green valley of the Jordan 
— its tropical luxurlaiice visible even 
&om thence — beautiful and well wa- 
tered as that garden of Eden, of 
which the feme stiU lingered in their 
own Cli^dean hills, or aa the val- 
ley of yie NiJe in which they had so 
lately sojourned. He chose the rich 
soil, and with it the corrupt civiliza- 
tion which had Krown up in the 
rank dimato of that deep descent, 
and once more he turned Ma face 
eastward, and left to Abram the hard- 
ship, the glory, and the virtues of the 
rugged hiUs, the sea breezes, and the 
ine^austlble future of Western Pal- 
estine. It was Ahram's henceforward; 
he was to arise and walk through 
the length and through the broadth 
of it, for God had given it to him. 
This was the first appropriation — 
the first consecration of the Holy 
hmS..— Stanly, p. 34, 6. IT Behdd 
aa the plain; ht., «owj aU the drek 
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of the Jordan. Lot was evidently 
governed by a worldly and Belfisli 
pfindple in selecting his new abode. 
He embraced the opportunity fur- 
nished him by Abram's generous 
proposal, and he chose what, seemed 
the richest part of the land, -mithoat 
regard to the choice of Abram, and 
■without regard to the moral destitu- 
tions. He was free and eager to ob- 
tain, the best part of the cotintry, 
though by so doing he should re- 
move far ftom the vicinity of the 
church, and of the public worship of 
God. 1 FeB vxaered. Heb., AU of 
it a weS vmiered region. This was 
the great necesBitr in the Bast. It 
would promise han security from 
periodical famine. It seemed to him 
a paradise. Heire the Jordan is first 
referred to. This great river of Pal- 
estine, called the Beseender, for its 
swift course of two hundred miles 
over twenty-seven rapids, has one 
source at J)<in. At another (Baniaa) 
it burets out from the foot of a rock, 
and flows through the Lake Merom 
into the Sea of Galilee or Gennesaret. 
ITiis latter is mx hundred and fifty 
~ feat below the Mediterranean, and 
from thia point to the Dead Sea, it 
falls sis hundred and fifty feet, mail- 
ing it one thotisand three hundred 
feet and over below the sea level, 
when it reaches, the I>ead Sea, In 
April we found it rushing through 
its narrow banltB, turbid and dan- 
gerous even at the ford near Jericho. 
Here, however, a breakwater was 
constructed, to allow the pilgrims 
their annual bath at Basier festival. 
The banks are thickly wooded with 
a dense growth of willow and pop- 
lar, and they furnish such a haunt 
as wild beasts would covet describ- 
ed by Zeohariah, {ch. 11 : 3,) where 
the destructaon of these thicitots and 
the pride of Jordan is noted by a 
roaring of the lions which dwelt 
there. The luxuriance of the pltui 
of Jericho is proverbial. We sa* 
the waving grain which seemed t 
liave grown spontaneously — most 
probably having sown ilself, as there 
was no appearnnco of the hand of 
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L. And the shores of Qennesaret 
B sltirted with richly blooinine 
oleander and rank shrubbery, but 
only a couple of cattle giving any 
eTidenoe of occupation. At Moffda- 
ar the foot of the lake, found 
hovels, and about fifty inhabi- 
tants. The fields on the hiU over- 
looking Tiberias presented the best 
evidence of cnltlvalion that we had 
The coimtry was most bright 
and beautifiil, grass and grain abun- 
dant, fine trees and shrubbery, with 
sweet flowers lite the seringo and 



A ma^nifi 






among the flowery fields reminded 
"IS of the patriarchal wanderings. 
Jordan overflows its banks all flie 
ima of harvest," when the snows 
from the Lebanon melt and swell 
the river beyond its narrow shores. 
TT Before tJie Lord Ae»troyed, etc. 
The. face of the country was, doubt- 
less, altered by that destruction of 
the cities of the plain. *[[ Aa (ftuM 
eomeat wnto Zoar. Vulg., Like Egy^t 
to those coming into Zoiw. Sept., 
UhtU coming to Zowr. The ori^ual 
name of Zoar was Bda, and it la so 
called at the time of Abram's war 
with the kings, (ch. 14 : 3, 8.) The 
historian here gives the later name 
It is argued by some that the Zoar 
of the Pentateuch, as connected with 
the plain of the Jordan, must have 
been at the northeast end of the 
Dead Sea, instead of at the southern 
extremity, and that "the cities of 
the plain," Sodom, Gomorrah, Ad- 
mah, Zeboim, were there located; 
Zoar (one of them) being in a line 
with Jericho, where the Jordan fafls 
into the Dead Sea. The Moabites 
and Ammonites, who were the de- 
scendants of Lot, were in posseawon 
of that district when they first ap- 
pear in the history. In this case 
Zoar would be the southern ter- 
minus of the plain of the Jordan, 
where it is lost in the Dead Sea, for 
there seems to such to be evidence 
that the northern extremity of the 
sea remains much as it .was before 
Abram's time- But the more estab- 
lished view has been, and is, thai 
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CHAPTER SIII. 



11 Then Lot chose him all the pWn of Jordan ; and Lot jour- 
loyed east; and they separated themselves one from the other. 

13 Abram dwelled in the land of Canaan, and Lot q dwelled 
n the citiea of the plain and ^ pitched his tent toward Sodom. 



the cities of the plain which were 
destroyed occupied what ia now the 
more Bouthern portion of the Dead 
Sea. {See Lyme's Seaearchei.) 

Stanlej/ (Sinai and Paiestiae) thus 
graphically and truly describes the 
Bcene upon which theae two lords of 
Pflleatine looked out from the heiglits 
of Bethel, as wo also ourselves have 
witne^ed it. " Immediately east of 
the low gray hills, on which the C^ 
naanitish Luz and the Jewish Beth- 
el afterwards stood, rises l^as the 
highest of a succession of eminences, 
each of them marlced hy some ves^ 
tige of ancient edifices,) a. conspiCU- 
oaa hill, its topmost summit rostmg, 
as it were, on the rocky slopes be- 
low, and distinguished from them 
by the olive grove which clusters 
over its broad surfece above. From 
this hwght, thus offering a natural 
base for the patriarchal altar, and a 
fitting shade for the patriarchal tent, 
Abram and Lot must be conceived 
as taking the wide survey of the 
country " on the riglit hand, and on 
the left," such as can be en.ioyed 
from no other point in the neighhor- 
~ ■ 5t there rises in the 
e of the 



tool. To the 
foreground the jagge' 
hills above Jericho — in mn luanvu^^ 
the dark wall of Moab —between 
them lies the wide valley of the 
Jordan— ite course maiked by the 
tract of forest, in which it3 rushing 
stream is enveloped, and down 
this vaUey, a long and deep ravi-.-, 
now, as always, the main Ime of 
communication by which it is ap- 
proached from the central hills of 
Palestine— a ravins rich with vine, 
olivo, and fig, winding its way 
throi^h anwent reservoirs and sep- 
ulchres, remains of a civiliaation 
— extinct, but in the times ot tlie 

.iarchs not yet begun. This is 
view wiRch was to.Abram what 

)L I.— !1- 



Pisgah was afterwards to his great 
deacendaut. No crust of salt, no 
volcanic convulsions had as yet 
blasted its verdure, or touched the 
secure civiiiaation of the early Phe- 
nician settlements which had struck 
root within its deep abj^s," (p. 314) 
11. This great plain or valley, 
(lit., dreU,) of the Jordan is now 
called by the Arabs M &Mt. Joae- 
phus calls it "the great plain." 
" The valley of the Gkor, which is a 
■ longitudinal crevasse in calca- 
reous and volcanic rocks, extending 
from the southern roots of Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus to the Gulf of 
Akaba, from one thonsand to two 
thousand feet deep, one hundred and 
twenty miles long, and from one to 
" ' ' ---'lea broad, appears to have 

,j^ sed by the forcible rending 

and falling in of the aqueous strata 
■ ' og from the eruption and ele- 

of the basalt which haa^ it 

almost from its commencement to 
Dead Sea. The great altera- 
s in its surface terminated prob- 
ably in the catastrophe of Sodom.'* 
If'mboU. The neighborhood of Beth- 
ras about equi-distant from the 
two extremities of the plain. There 
is something in the phrase " aU the 
plmn," repeated here, which inti- 
mates the grasping temper ot Lot, 
t East. By this we should undor- 
ataaid that he took " the tight hand," 
according to the offer, vs. 0. Bat 
the Hebrews in namuig the points 
of the compass, supposed the &cb to 
bo towards the sun-rising, and so 
"the right hand" would be eouth. 
From the hiU country of Bethel oi 
Ai the route lay south-eastward 
IT And fhey e^araied themsetues one 
from the other. Heb., A man from 
his brother. 

13. The Tanct of Gatman. As dis- 
tinguished from the valley of the 
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13 But the men of Sodot 
the LoKD, esceediQgly, 



■e wicked, and 
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Jordan, being the portion of Poles- 
tine between tlie valley and flio 
Mediterranean Sea: though withoat 
Bucii qualification of the contest, tho 
phrase would be taken to include all 
the country Ijjng between tha Jor- 
dan and Mediterranean to, or includ- 
ing the Dead Sea. It may here be 
used in the wide Henee even to signify 
that AbraiQ had now hia footing in the 
covenant land of Canaan, where he 
was appointed to dwell, and which 
he should ultjmatelj, in hie posterity, 
occupy. Lot's dwelling in the cities 
of the plain was outside of the cove- 
nant arrangement, and temporary — 
and upon sufferanco— a tenant at 
will. This ia the significance of the 
record here. Tlie land of Canaan, 
in the Scriptural history, is com- 
monly distinguished from the laud 
of Gilead, the high table laud east 
of the Jordan, (Num. 3 : 1-40 ; Josh. 





nant 


head has fairly a footing in 




promised land in his own cov 




right, let us loot back from 




point at the covenant thread in the 
history of the nations and persons. 


We find the general table of na 


ions 


in ch. 10, leaving us with Shem's 


line, so as to trace the covenan 


tlin- 



ch. 11 accordingly, 
after a narration of the event wlSch 
led to the dispersion of nations, and 
peDpling of tfio earth, Shem's Zine is 
resumed (vs. 10) so as to trace it to 
Terah, where we are introduced to 
Abram, the covenant head. ' Ac- 
cordingly, of the sons of Terah, we 
find Lot and his posterity dropped, 
and Abram left alone in the list, as 
he in whom the promises descend — 
the chosen conveyancer of blessings 
to all the nations. So also we shall 
find that of Abram's sons, Isaac is 
chosen as the son of promise ; and 
of Isaac's sons, Jacob is chosen ; and 
in Jacob's line, the promise takes 



the course of Judah, as having the 
sceptre of the theocratic kingdom. 
Issuing in David the king — the emi- 
nent royal ancestor of Jesus. We 
observe here also that the covenant 
line is not determined by primogeni 
ture, but Shem, Abram, Isaac, Jacob, 
and David were yotmger sons. 1[ The 
diiei of Gie plain. There were five 
of these cities — Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, Zeboim, and Zoar, occupy- 
ing the vale of Siddim, at the. Dead 
Sea. These cities were under tlieir 
respective kings, who were attacked 
by Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and 
his allies (ch. 14:19) and defeated, 
till Abram came to the cesone. Four 
of these cities were destroyed by 
Gfod's manifest and swift judgment, 
raining down fire out of heaven, (ch. 
19:28-39. See Notes.) The term 
for "ptain" here is the same as is 
used ch. 18 : 10, " the plain of Jor- 
j — I, _..j -jgjujg rather "drele," 
ds, ]jot dwelt in a city 
of the neighborhood, and pitched 
his tent in Sodom. The Vulg. reads. 
Lot sojourned Jn the towns which 
-fere round about Jordan, aud dwelt 
Q Soderu. 1[ Pitehed im tent. Heb. 
And Tie tented unto (at) Sodom," 
As Abram passed through the land 
— '- the place of Siohem, when he 
ed the country (ch. 13:6,9) 
ing in tents, and camping on- 
ward from place to place, so Lot 
camped at Sodom. This mode of 
travel was after the manner of tho 



13. The corrupt state of society in 
]dom soon discovered the great 
mistake of Lot's choice, and revealed 
tho fallacy upon which he hod acted 
to seek fine lands and crops, without 
igard to rehg^ona privileges. Lot 
was a professor ri the true religion, 
and had been enjoying the privilege 
of public worship witli Abram, yet 
he seems to moke little account o( 
this iu seeking a settlement. Mmiy 
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li % And the Lord said imto Abram, after that Lot " 
separated from him, Lift up now thine eyes, and look from 
plaiie where thou art, "northward, and southward, t 
acd westward : 

]5 For ail the land which thou seest, 'to thee will I give it, 
and y to thy seed for ever. 



migrate to territories that are Tery 
desirable, as being 'well watered, and 
iaving fine soil, and prrapeot of rich 
retuma for labor, but make no pro- 
vision for securing Clmstian society 
and facilities of public worsMp. Lot 
was attracted by the mere secular 
aspecte of the country, but what 
were they for any real comfort 
amidst the corruption of the popula- 
tion ? Many ClmBtiana emigrate 
to the rich faintlers and new terri- 
tories, having too esdasive regard 
to worldly profit, and neglect and 
forget God's worship; bnt they find 
the fearful disadvantage of living 
among the wicked, and that it more 
tlian eounterbalttnces all the gains 
of the most fertile fields and richest 
mines of the earth. Let Buch pro- 
vide for Christian Institutions, for 
public worship, and evangeliaing 
agencies, so as to preserve them- 
selves and femilies ftom the doom 
that mast come npon those who live 
In Sodom. It is thought that Lot 
went to Sodom unmarried, and that 
he f^erwalds married a woman of 
that nngodly population, and so was 
Involved more deeply in the doom 
that fell upon that people, (Gen. 
6^ 1-7.) Ho is caOed " a righteous 
man" by the apostle Peter, and his 
record is, " That that righteous man 
dwelling among them, in seeing and 
hearing, vesed Lis righteous soul 
fi'om day to day with their unlawful 
deeds," (3 Pet. S:8.) To which 
Bishop HaJl remarks, " He vexed his 
own soul, for who made him stay 
there?" T[ Wicked, and dnnere he- 
fore Jehomk, (Heb., to Jehomh)—eii:- 
Onkelos reads, "But the 
n o} 'SoAorn, to&re inched icU/i thai- 



riches, OTtd guUty with their bodice 
i^ore the Lord." Lot has fallen 
into the veryvortes of vice, and blas- 
phemy. The vices which prevailed 
have made " Sodom " the synonyme 
for the most degrading and brutal 
of erimea in society. The after his- 
tory of its destruction shows the 
vile, unblushing vices of the people, 
which made ttieir cup of iniquity 
brimming full, and called for swift 
vengeance from heaven. Gen. 18 ; 38, 
39 ;T!zek. 16 ; 49 ; 3 Pet. 2 : 7, 8. 

14, 15. Now that Lot was separat- 
ed from Abram, the o . n . 






V parted 



and dealt m 
enant relations. He 
from his kinsman, the o 
his journeyings, and isolated u 
world, he ia to receive the special 
encouragement of his covenant God. 
Now he is formally constituted the 
rightful owner of the land, and in- 
ducted into the heritage, and a vast 
increase of progeny is promised to 
him. He is to make a full survey 
of the land in all directions, and he 
is assured that it is his to inherit, 
and a title deed ia given to him for 
his aeed forever. Here is now more 
explicit mention than before of what 
he himself ia to possess by virtue of 
the Divine grant. (1.) First he was 
a^ured in general that he should 
be blessed, and become a blessing, 
(ch. 13:1-8,) That was the bless- 
ing of grace, "the promise of the 
Sprit through faith," (QfJ. 3 : 14,) 
and the free grant of righteousnesB 
or justificutijn, (Gal. 3 : C.) (2.) On 
the second interview he is further 
assured that the land to which ha 
had come, by faith, should be the 
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le And * I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth : so 
that if a mail can numfeer the dust of the earth, the^i shall thy 
seed also be ntimbei'ed. 

I7 Arise, walk thi'ough the land in the length of it and in the 
breadth of it; for I will give it unto thee. 



heritage of his posterity, as a free 
graQtby God, (oh. 13:7.) And now 
(3.) He is further guaranteed ns to 
this heritage, and the terms are snoh 
Rs to imply something' enduring lie- 
yond any mere earthly and temporal 
posseaaions. " Te his seed forevm:" 
This is the tenor of the grant. And 
60 we are told that hy faith Ahram 
"looted for the city that hath the 
fonndations, whoee builder and ma- 
ker is God," (Het>. 11 : 10, 18, 16.} 
And God guarantees to Ahram the 
personal possession, which was not 
fulfilled if the mere earthly Canaan 
was all that is meant. But the 
promise, "To thee will I give it," 
pointed, as the apostle espliuos, to 
the "better country, that is an heav- 
enly," which is the estate of believers 
by virtue of God's interest in them 
— hcving prepared for them a city. 
The prophecies of the Old Testament 
dwell much on the ultimate posses- 
sion of the promised land by the 
ancient covenant people. And there 
are passages which seem to imply 
(if literally nnderstood) that this re- 
storation of the Jews to Palestine is 
the chief burden of some of the 
prophecies. But in the Now Testa- 
ment nothing is said of this, aud we 
are led to infer that this was mainly 
to convey, under a most impresdYe 
symbol, the great covenant grant 
here set forth of the heavenly heri- 
tage reserved for the true Israel. 
This does not esclnde the idea of a 
literal fnlfiliueut by the way. It 
may lie in God's plan to give the 
land of promise into the actual pos- 
session of the children of Ahram 
more fteely and fully than ever be- 
fore But the promise cannot surely 
tenmnate in (his jiaasing fulfilment. 



Paul, in the Hebrews, shows that 
its grand, high, main signiflcance is 
its heavenly nature, oh. 13:7; 15:18; 
ir;8; 34:7; 30:4; Nuin,34:13; 
Deut. 34 : 4. 

10. TJiy seed. The spiritual pur- 
port of iLe promise is here further 
reached, in the innumerable sued. 
The Uteral increase is not excluded, 
but this was not all that was meant, 
else it would be of small moment 
comparatively. God does not so ac- 
count of a mere earthly progeny. 
He rebuked their boast of being 
Abram's seed according to the flesh. 
But the spiritual posterity, and the 
true Israel, after the spirit, this 
wtB the grant here made to Abram. 
" And if ye be Christ's, then are ye 
Abrnm'a seed and heira according to 
the promise," (Gal. 3 : 39.) See ch. 
38:14; Bsod. 33:18; Num. 38:10; 
Isa. 48 : 19 ; Jer. 83 : 33. 

17. Arise, tnaik through the land. 
Heb., Wa^_ about in the land. T!ie 
largest latitude is thus allowed him, 
as the proprietor of the soil, to walk 
over the land, in its utmost hmits, 
at his pleasure, and call it all his 
own, and feel himself to be inducted 
thus, by the Divine grant, into the 
formal proprietorship of the whole 
country. And this grant of the 
earthly Canaan is typical of that 
higher heritage of the heavenly, Ca- 
naan — the believers' land of prom- 
ise. "For we which have be^eved 
do enter into rest," Heb. 4:8. " For 
if Joshua had given them rest, then 
would he not afterwards have spoken 
of another day," Heb. 4- ; 8. And this 
is the better country, even an heav- 
enly, which the covenant God of 
Abram promises to give to liim per 
sonally. "IvMl giceit untathee." 
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' 18 Thon Abrain removed his tnnt, and came and "dwelt in 
the plain of Mamre, ^ which is in Hebron, aad built there an 
altar unto the Lokd. 



, bidi, 31 



KoTB.— •When the Lord divided 
to the nalione tlieir intcritanee, witli 
respect to the very " number of the 
children (tf Israel," Deut. 33 ; 8, 
Shem was allotted the belt of 
country Btretdiing eastward from 
the Mediterranean, mtunlf^ between 
the parallela of latitude whicli bound 
Palestine. North of this was tlie 
region of Japbet, partly in Europe, 
and partly in Asia ; and south, of this 
Semitic belt was the diatrict of Ham, 
both in Europe and Asia. Mainly, 
these were tlio boundaries as givea 
in cb, 10, When Nlmrod, witb his 
followers, set up the kingdom, ■whose 
"beginning was Babol," etc, (en. 
10 ; 10) bo invaded the territory 
which God reserved for Shem, and 
be did it in the spirit of rebellion, 
as his name imports — of rebellion 
against God's plan of peopling the 
earth by the dispersion of the sons 
of Noah. And this would seem to 
be the movement eastward to Shl- 
nar, cb. 11 ; 3. Thus began the re- 
bBDiouB conflict of Ham's line with 
Sbem's, Nimrod being a descendant 
of Ham. Besides this, the Canaan- 
ites are fonnd occupying the very 
district moat specially set npairt for 
the Shemites — for the covenant peo- 
ple — and tJiis is a further invasion 
on the part of Ham's line. But Qod 
scatters l3ie proud, defiant horde of 
Nimrod from bis seat of empire in 
Babylonia and Aesjiia, and defeats 
their vtilfal and impious dewgns, 
Abram, from Chaldea, in tbo district 
of Shem, is called to enter the land 
of promise, as its rightful dalmant 
and occupant, to dispute with them 
the possession, and at length to 
drive them ont, Num. cb. 13 and 14. 
God now makes solemn and formal 
grant to him and his seed of this 
very territory, to be his fore 
CmM6!l (Vol I., p. 310, 
fers (iom the history. 1. That 



schemes dfr conquest and of cocjen- 
trated ambition are seen not to be 
of God. Political and ecclesiastical 
sciiemes of tyranny — the lust of 
power, whether in church or in 
state—all attempts of apostate and 
ungodly men to malte themselves a 
- xme (profimely), and build a tower 
■ heaven are godless. 
3. Orderly disperaon and ooloni- 
-jtion are of God. In the line of 
Japheth particularly, to which we 
belong, colonization seems to be the 
Divine rule. By colonic as mnoh 
as 1^ Eoman arms, the way was pre- 
pared for the coming of Christ, and 
the calling of the Gentiles. Those 
branches of Japheth which lave 
most dwelt In Shem's tents, have 



lands that colonies have chieftygone 



be Jehovah, the God of Shem," 
stJU the rallyiiig cry. Japheth is 
yet further to be enlarged, and to 
dwdl in the tents of Shem, when 
"their fulness" (of Israel) shall be 
" the riches of the Gentiles, and of 
the world," Rom. 11 : 13. 

4. This division of languages shall 
be no ultimate obstacle to the tri- 
umph of the cause of God. At the 
Pentecost it was announced to those 
of "every nation under heaven," 
"the promise is unto you and to 
your children, and to all that are 
alar off," Acts 3 : 39. 

18. At this Divine bidding. Abram 
removes his residence, as the term 
impli^ (vs. 13, where Lot tented at 
Sodom) took up bis quarters, (Se^^t., 
KaruKDfFt) in the plain of Mamre. 
" Mamre " is so called after the Am- 
I oritfl chief, who was the ally d 
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Abeam. "Mamre, which faces Mac- 
pelah,"ch.S3:17,I0; 25:8; 49:30; 
60 : 13. &B in oh. 13 : 6, the term 
for plain meons " oa^ ;" here tdeo, 
tJO^*— oak-grove. And because the 
oafe was so coinmoiily a landmark, 
it may have como to ho ja, rendered, 
(also by Onkelos and Wlgnte) " a 
plain," (ch. 14 : IS ; Deut. 11 : 80.) 
T" In Sebron. In the viciaity of thie 
ancient city " the oak of Abxam " 
Eo called, was pointed oat to na — a 
noble tree ia the midst of a field, 
ebout a mile from the town, on the 
plains of Mamre. We rode np to it, 
aod halted nnder its branches. It 
mejanres about twenty-three feet in, 
circamfarence, and it spreads over 
ninety feet of surface. Hebron is 
about twenty miles south of Jerusa- 
lem, and as many north of Beershe- 
ba. This ia the third and chief 
camping place of the wandering VBr 
triarch. It Is now called after this 
iUnstrious occupant, "M SMHl," 
" the friend " (of God.) The modem 
toivn we reached by an old paved 
road, much worn, and rongh. Along 
the plain we passed four wells, the 
Hpecial landmarks of property in 
tLat country — one of these was very 
deep. They are commonly circular, 
with a large circumference, and 
stoned up to the level of the ground. 
Sometimes a curb is also laid above 
IheleveS. The town lies on a slope of 
the hiU, which is very rocky and 
bare at the summit. The country 
is improved. Vineyards and olive- 
yards and corn-fields abound, and 
the approach to the towa is skirted 
with rows of quince trees, in full 
blossom in April. And the grapes, 
just forming, showed the long clus- 
ters which ate chaxacterislic of this 
Bonth country of Palestine — the val- 
ley of Bshcol, Num. 13: 33. The 
name " Sebron" wasnot given to 
the place till after this time. The 
original name was Klqath-Arba. 
\Ve rode up a rocky slope to a point 
overlooking the walls of the mosque, 
where is the cave of Macpelah. We 
caught only a glimpse of the enclo- 



ms. [B, c. aoio 

as the burial place of Sarah and 
Abram, and Isaac and Rebecca, and 
Leah and Jacob. This mosque is 
held by Mussulmen to be the fourth 
in degree of sanctity in the world. 
" The ancestral burying place is the 
one fixed element in the unstable 
life of a nomadic race, and this was 
what Hebron furnished to the patri- 
archs." — Stanley. This ancient sop- 
idchre was lately entered by the 
Prince of Wales, and his suite, yet 
only BO far as to see the several 
ahrmes, but not to penetrate the 
eave itself, nor the place of actual 
sepulture. Even this privilege was 
a high honor, and their survey heara 
witness to the BibUcal record. 
1[ Buill there an altar unto the Lord. 
This is Abram's third altar in the 
land of promise. Before he can 
have a movable sanctuary — a taber- 
nacle — he builds an altar wherever 
he plants himseif. He must have 
the domestic and public worship of 
God maintained wherever he comes 
to dwell. And along with his own 
abode he provides for the abode of 
the Highest, as a prime necessity of 
his nature. Here he shows himself 
"the father of the faithful," and 
herein all believers will show them- 
selvi^ io be his children, in provid- 
ing for the stated and. public wor. 
ship of God, and building an altar 
to Jehovah wherever they have 
their home, Abram was called " the 
friend of God," and by faith he so 
joumed in the land of promise, aa in 
a strange country, dwelling in tents 
with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with 
him of the same promise. " For ha 
looked for the cite which hath 
the foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God," Heb. 11 : 8-10. 

CHAPTER SIV. 
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Wah— Lot's Capi-obb amd R 
covBBT. Ch. 14:1-16. 



Abram'H character and history. 
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AND it came to , 
niir, Arioch king of Elh 
and Tidal king of 



CHAPTER SIV. 

inss. in the days of Amraphelking " of Slii- 



n; 'Chedorlaomer king of '■ Elam, 



!b no sooner confirmed, tlma espreas- 
ly in his title to tlie land, tliim the 
land is iiivad.ed by a confederacy of 
tostae tings. Thns tte .kingdom 
of God ia no sooner set up Buywhere 
tlma there is a ralljhig of the world 
kingdoms against it. 

The occadon of this jnvaaion is 
given in vsa. 4 & B. The, Mugs of 
the five citiee (Pentapolia) called " the 
cities of the plain " haa heen, during 
twelve years, tributary to the king 
of Blam (ElymMS), whose name was 
Chedorlaomer. Those five kings re- 
belled on the thirteenth year of their 
subjugation, and the following year 
this invasion of their territory was 
undertaken to reduce them again to 
the condition of vassalage. "Many 
generations hack the first world-pow- 
er, oonKSting of four dties, was eatab- 
Jished by Nimrod in the land of Shi- 
■nar, (ch. 10 : 8-10.) This had now 
given way to a world-confederacy, 
consisting of four kings. From the 
vicinity of the places where they 
reigned, it is evident that they were 
petty princes of domains varying 
Qom a town and its suburbB to a 
comparatively extensive territory." 

1. In the days of. (Sept., DuHn^ 
fM reign of.) 1 Ain/ra^'hel. (Sept., 
AmaayhiA.) This king, whose 



is first 01 






is the 



Nimrod the Cnshite, aa king of Shi- 
nar, and on this account, may rank 
first among the allies. His king- 
dom lay in tt.e southern part^ of 



between these — „ 

town is situated about midway be- 
tween Mugheir and Erech, on the 
Euphrates. It is now. cnlled Sm- 
hereh. It waa the capital of a king- 
dom of Lower Shinar, soon after- 
wards absorbed into Babylon. The 
name Anoeh may mean IfoM-Kire. 
In Dan. 3 : 14 this name appears in 
the person of the chief officer, who 
ia captain of the guard. If Ohedof- 
laoToer. The chief of the expedition, 
to whom the other three were only 
allied in this great T(ud, was Chedor- 
laomer, (Sept., 0/iodc;iw<w*iw.) Upqn 
■ bricks recently found in Chaldea 
CO occurs the name of a king— 
Eudurmwpula — which BnwH'Mon 
thinks may be the aam^ and espe- 
cially as ho is further distinguished 
by the title of "Bweagm- of the 
West." The- latter part of the name 
— laomer — presents the difficulty; 
but tMs may be the Semitic transla- 
tion of tlie original Hamite term 
MapTda. Elam, or Elymais, of 
which he waa king, is the andent 
name for Persia ; though the Blam 
of Scripture seems to lip south ol 
Aasyria, and east of Persia proper, 
and is called Susia, or Susiana. 
Dan. (ch. 8 : 3) places Shushan (Susa) 
in the provmce of Eaam. This king 
is not only able t^ — '"■ "'"" "* " 
distance of ' 



province. Another of 
erates, from this same ri 
old Paradise, ia .Srioch, 
Imar. If this 
for La^sa, 



. thouaand miles from 

territory, but he plainly 

holds in subjection these allied 

kingdoms adjacent to him, which 

here join in his raid upo"! the dtiea 

of the phiin. " The Elamltea were 

a Semitic people (ch. 10 : 33,) and 

thsy appear to have been invaded 

3 taken i aud conquered at a very early time 

inserip- by a Hamltic or Cushite race from 

would "indicate, thou we find Babylon, which was the ruling ele- 

tiie old Mngdom of Shinar divided I laent in the tenitory from a date 
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2 That these macle war with Bersi kiny of Sodom, and with 
Bii'slia kiDg of GomoiTah, Shinab king of « Adraaii, and Sl.ieme- 
ber king of Zeboiira, and the kinjj of Beta, which is "i Zoar. 

S All these were joined together in the vale of Siddim, » which 
IS the salt sea. 

4 Twelve years ''they served Chedorlaomer, and in the thir- 
teenth year they rebelled. 

foh^™^^^'^^ clch.l9:SB. 6Dcnt.3:IT- Ntnu. 34:13[ JoBli. 8!lfli Pb. 10T:34 



anterior 1 



1 Chedorlaomer. Tliese 
nned the dominant race, 
■while tie Elamitca were in a de- 

Sresaod condition." — ff. BmcUnmn. 
: is thought most probable that 
Chedorlaomer was a Shemite, and 
that the Cushite oonqnerore of that 
territoiy had euccumbed. T[ Tidal. 
The remaining confedecate is named 
Tidal. {Sept., Thargcd.) Heb„ l%i. 
dal. The nnme is a eignifioant one 
in the early Hamitio dialect of that 
country, being "the great chief" of 
the Persians. He la called " king of 
nations," aa Bovorelgn of divers no- 
madic tribes, to which no special 
tract of country could be assigned, 
since at difibrent seasons of the year 
they occupied different districts of 
Lower Mesopotamia, as is the case 
with the Arabs of these parts at the 
present day. Abram had come from 
that region— Ur of the Chaldees. 

a. Them made war. As Shinar 
was the original seat of the race, it 
is possible that it laid some claim to 
supremacy over tie colonies. It was 
also a great commenaal centre, and 
the district of Pentapolis, or five 
cities (of the plain,) was on the 
great highway to the riches of the 
Nile, and the key to the com- 
merce between the Mediterranean 
Sea aad Arabia, and between Ara- 
bia and Eastern Asia. *^BeTa Mng 
of Sodwa, The five cities with their 
Kings are here named — Sodom 
oeing the chief in rank and riches, 
and occupying the first place on the 
list. They were the most luxurious 
and wicked of the pople. It is 
commonly supposed that the site of 
all those cities, excepting only that 



of Bela, was buriod by the Dead Sea. 
And this would seem to ho the in- 
timation of the clause here— "(7is 
'Bale of Bddim—this ia tlie Salt 8ea," 
where a special note is made of the 
feet that that vaU is the sear~occa 
pies the -territory where now is the 
Salt Sea. They who now maintain 
that these cities were not submerged, 
nor their sites afterwards drowned 
by these waters, but tllat their ruins 
may yet be identified along the con- 
fines of the sea, find it difEcult to 
esplnln tliis note of the historian, 
without admitting that so indeed 
he must have supposed. (See Notes 
ch. 18.) TJiese five cities and their 
kings (the name of the last little one 
not being given) joined together — 
formed a league in self-defence. 

4 The ciremnstances which led to 
the, invasion are here recited. This 
Elamitic king had held them in aob- 
jection during twelve years — that 
is, dating probably from the com- 
mencement of Ms reign. The re- 
volt occurred in the thirteenth year, 
and it was in the year following the 
revolt that the haughty leader, with 
his allied troops, and ample prepa- 
rations, came down npon the rebel- 
!S and their kings. This 
mUitoy foray swept over the whole 
district lying along the east of the 
Jordan, from Shinar, below the Dead 
Sea. iFrom the land of Shinar, a 
little south of east, they first boro 
towards the northwest, touching 
upon Damascus, lod encountering 
the BepMim. (Sept., tht giants) 
These were in Ashieroth Kamaim — 
the principal town, dedicated to fM 
7. J Ashteroih, aa the term ini 
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ports. This is a trace of tlie idola- 
try prevalent in tlie country east of 
the Jordan. Tlie original Astarle 
(goddess) was figured with tho head 
of a cow, having a globe between 
the ioms. It is now known bb Tel 
Ashterah. {low. Geeg. Soc., V. 2-, 
p. 831,) The toivn was eituated in 
the district of Bashan, ahout sii 
miles from Edrei, and was assigned 
after the Hebrew conquest to the 
tribe of Manasseh. It lies (proba- 
bly) due east of the southern point 
of the Sea of Tiberias. "The Be- 
pMim" were a laeo of giants, and 
Og, king of Bashan, their last king, 
had an iron bedstead nine yards in 
length, and four in breadth. The 
territory of Og included sixty forti- 
fied cities. To the west ot the Jor- 
dan they also occupied a fertile plain 
to the southwest of Jerusalem, called 
"the valley of the Kephalm." They 
may have settled hereabouts after 
liis defeat by the confederate kings, 
<ch. IS : 20.) They are thought by 
some to have been a race of aborig- 
inal inhabitants of the land, prior to 
the Canaanites, and not referred to 
in the chapter of nations. Tet this 
is by no means neceesarj to be snp- 
poscid. 1 The ZuMm. These *ere 
the next of the conquered tribes. 
They were altin to the former, wild 
and savage, living between the riv- 
ers Amon and Jabbok. They were 
afterwards driven out by the Am- 
monites, in whose language they 
were called ZemKummima, Deut. 
2: 30, 21. Their chief town seems 
to have been called Ham, hut its lo- 
cality is not known, but somewhere 
in what was afterwards the Ammon- 
ite territory. Hence Tv,ch conjec- 
tures that Ham is here only another 
form of the name of tae chief strong, 
hold of the children of Am-moa, 
wliich was Eablmh, now Am-iatUD. 
The 8^t. and Vulg., by a slight 
change in the Hebrew vowels, read, 
"mth (ftem," and "the Zmim aiong 
with them." t The Mmma. These 
were also of the race of Rephaim, a 
numerous and formidable horde of 
giants, the terror of the country. 



dwelling aouih of the Ainon, in the 
district afterwards allotted to the 
tribe of Reuben. They were driven 
out by the Moahites before Moses' 
time. Their chief abodes were in 
the valley of Mriathaim (or of the 
two cities,) also called " THE valibs 
OF Shavbh," (vs. 17.) The Sept. 
reads, " In the e>iy Shawh." IT And 
(he Hm-Uea. These were the moun- 
taineers and dwellers in caves, and 
Movnt Hot, on the edge of the land 
of Edom, is here called "(Aetr wiiTOM- 
It was a stronghold, close to 
-famed rock city of Felra, 
where the dwellings are elaborately 
excavated in the rocks. Aaron died 
on this mountain peak. The Ho- 
rites are called " the sons of 8eir," as 
well from their descent, as from 
their dweUing in "the mountdns of 
Seir," of whicn Mount Hor is a pealt. 
These dwellers in the rocks are re- 
ferred to in the Scriptures. They 
re thought to have been a Sem- 
.^c tribe, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Mount Seir, afterwards absorbed 
int<) the Edomites. Indeed all these 
— " the Eephaim, Zusira, Emim, aud 
Horites, as well as the Perizzites, 
are the undeniable traces of a Sem- 
itic population before and along with 
the Canaanites. The language of 
Heber was therefore in the country 
before the Canaanites alrived." 
Mount Seir commences in the south 
of Palestine, near the foot of the 
Dead Bea, and the land of Moab, and 
extends southward to the Elamitio 
Qulf. ^ To the oak of Pa/ran. Heb 
M-paran. The tereUnth of Farm, 
Some regard this as Elath on the 
Bed Sea — (Z^ft, Ertdbel, Winev, 
and othe^s)--^l place of commercial 
importance, and lia,vTng tiansactione 
with Babylon and Hiinar. Tht 
eonqusring chief, after he had smit- 
ten the t>eople on the south of tho 
Dead Sea, returned round its south- 
west curve to the "M Paran," or 
"terebinth of Paran," indicating a 
locality in connexion with the wi!-. 
derness of Paran, and yet close to 
the Dead Sea border. Between tho 
land of Bdom aud Egypt lies tha 
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5 And in the fonrteenth year came Cliedorlaomer, and the 
kings that were with him, and smote s the Rephaims ^ in Ashte- 
roth Karnaim, and ' the Zuzims in Ham, * and the Eniims in Sha- 
veh Kiriathaim, ' 

6 ' And the Horites in their mount Seir, unto El-pai-an, which 
is hy the wilderness. 

1 And they returned, and came to En-mishpat, which 4* Ka- 
desh, and smote all the country of the Amalekites, and also the 
Amorites, that dwelt ""in Haaezon-tamar. 

8 And there went out the king of Sodom, and the king of Go- 
morrah, and the king of Admah, and the king of Zeboiim, and 
the king of Bela, (the same is Zoar) ; and they joined battlu with 
tiiora in the vale of Siddiin; 



liis" 



desert of Paran. Beginning south 
of Beatslieha it extends to the desert 
of Shur, south, aud southwest, three 
days' journey frotuMount Sinoi. Ou 
its northern border, and near to the 
wilderness of Judah, was a spot 
marked by an oak, or terebinth, and 
this is the moat southwest point to 
which the allied invaders reached. 
The Sept. has it Pha/ran, and a 
trace of this remains in the Wacly 
Fmran, ch. 31 : 21 ; Num. 13 1 16 ; 
13 ; 3. The invading hordes, after 
sweeping along by a rapid circnlt to 
the very edge of the wilderness, in 
order to cut off the supplies of the 
Gve kings, and to subjugate the sur- 
rounding people, from wliom the 
rebels might have recwved help, 
came round at length upon tho 
cities of the plain to reduce them 
again to their vasaalage. 
7. And they returrted, 
ing now upwards from ■ 
dreuit of Mount Hor, they came to 
Kadesh, called Mn MUlmat, or " the 
weK of judgment." See Hum. 30 : 10. 
The town was probably the same as 
Kadesh-bamea, whence Moses sent 
scouts for esploring the bordering 
promised lantl, and could treat with 
the king of Edom for the tranM.t of 
the Hebrew army through liis terri- 
tory. Kadesh may be here men- 
Honed to bring the narrative into 









with the later history. 
Num. 20: U. ^ The cmntry of me 
Amalekites. Heb., AU the field of the 
Am/^eftites. Sept., AU the rulers of 
Am^ek. This countiy lay chiefly 
between Palestine, Idumea, and 
Mount SJmu. The course of the 
i along the 
lorder of Palestine, and 
„ . of the desert of Sin and 
Parao, towards Egypt. See ch. 
38:13; Judg. 5: ll; 13:1S. Ba- 
laam, calls Ajnalek "the beginning 
of the nations (Gentiles)," Num. 
34 : 30 ; but the name does not occur 
in the table of nations, and it may 
mean that Anialek was the Srst to 
attack Israel on thMr coming out of 
Egypt. The invaders pressed on 
to Manzon-tamwr, cutting of the 
palms — which is Engedi, 3 Chron.. 
30 ; 3, on or near the western shore 
of the Dead Sea, a settlement of the 
AmoriteB, who were the most pow- 
erful tribe of Canaan. This was al- 
ways an important point, because 
behind it was the celebrated pass to 
Jerusalem, called Zm, (3 Chron, 
30 : 16.) 

8. In vs. 3 it was stated alreafly 
that the five kings had joined them- 
selves in a league against the four 
allied invaders. And here it is fur- 
ther declared that they want forth 
to battle against them, and mel 
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9 With Chedorlaomer tlie king of Eiam, and with Tidal kirig 
of nations, and Amraphel king of Shinar, and Anoch king ot i!,l- 
lasM-; four Idng3 with five. „ „ , ,- ., ^ ,,, 

10 And the vale of Siddim was full of " slime-pits ; and the 
kings of Sodom and Gomon-ah Sed, and fell there ; and they that 
remained fled " to the niountaui. 

11 And they took Pall tho goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and all their victuals, and went their way. 

12 -And they took Lot, Ahram'a 1 brother's son, 'who dwelt 
in Sodom, and his goods, and depai-ted. 



IB: IT, so. p-m 



H. iS:B. : 



them in the vale of Siddim. Tlie 
■war Ja now opened in the district oc- 
cupied by the latiefl of tlie pluin. 

e. Tte namea of the alli^ ore 
again recited heie, and attention is 
drawn to the feet that there were 
fimi- kings in, liattle mtltfioe. 

10, The character of the country 
ia now referred to — moat dangerona 
Indeed for war. 1 Vak of mdvm,. 
Sept., VaUew^SaM. Vulg., Woody 
boKct/. Onk., Vailei/ of the field. 
&a.m.,Ydae3ofthelot. %yv.,VaUcy 
oftheSodomdUa. % SkiM of sUme^ts- 
Heb., PUa—plts of dime— Asphalt 
pflB— mineral pitch. Holland's Pliny 
ap«ika of it thxis: "The very clam- 
my dime Bitumen, wMoh at certain 
timea of the year floateth and swim- 
ineth npon the Lake of Sodom, call- 
ed Aaphaltites injury"— "in some 
places in manner of a muddy elime, 
m othera very eartli or mineral." 
The AiabB still call theae pits by the 
name of titwef humntar, which atrit- 
ingly resembles the Hebrew phrase 
here — fefirais. cAemor. Along the 
weatem ahore of tho sea in 1851, we 
found lumps of this bhwik bitumen 
along with pure aulpl-— '"-" "'■ 
18, notes.) These pita .. . ,^ . 
BemiJiquid bitumen, making a mira 
of thepitohyBubstance; andof aourao 
whera they are aonoealed under 
(he aurfeoe, thoy are most effective 
trapa to such ae cannot avoid them. 
Those pita were also excavated 
tlio sappiy of the bitumen aa n 
for building. Ordinarily, " 



against the invading foe. But in 
thia caae they served as a snare to 
the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
In their confused flight they fell 
into these pits, and were routed, 
crippled, and. destroyed. IT ^'^ 
that remained fled into the moun- 
tains eastward, which run through 
the territory of the MoaWtea. Thna 
tho flve kings wore utterly routed. 
Tho disaster which befel the two 
most powerful of them— falling into 
the pita— produced a panic, as wonld 
among the remainder, reeult- 
1 their flight. Tho invaders 
advanced now ftom the westward 
flank, and thus cut off their escape 
the mountains of Judah. 
11. The victorious aUies plunder- 
ed the territory and bomea of the 
chief revolting cities, took all their 
gooda, and all their provender ; and 
from thia auccessful foray returned 
with the apoils of viGtoiy, carrying 
away eq^uivalents for tlw tributes 
withheld. " Pulnesa of bread" was 
part of their ain, Buek. 18 : 49, and 
BOW they suflhr in their atores. God 
will Btrike at men's sina in His ivlEe 
and just Judgments, and He will 
also strike them Jn tho tenderest 
point. The Sept. reada, t^v Siriron, 
which means goods, suhataace, aa 
well as emair^, 

13. We ate now introduced to the 
graver outrage committed by tbese 
invaders. They had taken with 
thorn not only apoila, bat captives ; 
and chief among these was Lot, the 



would have furiilshed a eafeguai^ I kinsman of Abram— the ]«ceat 
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13 IT And there oame one that Lad escaped, and told Abram 
the Hebrew ; for » he dwelt hi the plain of Mamre the Amorite, 
brother of Eshcol, and brothei- of Aner: 'and these were confed- 
erate with Abram. 

. 14 And when Abram heard that "his brother was taken 
captive, he armed his trained aervanta, " born in his own 
house, three hundred and eighteen, and pursued tJiem ^nnto 
Dan. 



tier upon this "well watered' 
trict— the man of God, who 
worldly policy, caat Mb lot liere with 
the wicked, for lie vxis dwellii 
8od(m, ala«l Prov. 13:30. They 
not only carried away hia property, 
bat himself and the women and peo- 
ple, (vB. 16.) And it was the news 
of this feet which, would now in- 
volve Abraai ia the war, and which 
led to all the triamphant issues. It 
doea not seem that Lot had taJtoa 
part in the revolt, or in the w 
but ast a prominent man there, 
capture may haTe been deemed 
more impertant. So Lot is taught 
a leeaon of the mischief which springs 
irom evU associatioiia — from consort- 
ing with evil men, or even dwelling- 
among them. How he vexed his 
righteous Houl from day to day with 
their ungodly deeds, and now is the 
severe sufiferer even la his worldly 
interests, which he too muoh sought 
to promote. " Finding him amoj 
the rebels, will the conqnerors 
apt to hear or to believe that he 
innocent of the rebellion? Having 
been so nQJust to himself, can he 
look for justioe from them ?" — Cand- 

13. A furtive from this invading 
and victorious host, a refugee, eame 
imd told Ahrarn, i^e H^T6W. The 
term " HArem " Is here first used, 
It is IVom the verb that means to 
pass over (avar, whence our English 
word Oder,) and as an appellative, it 
means one of (ABS(mfio/fl<*er. The 
Sept. trauBlatea it by irsparin; — the 
, shaving: grossed 



the Euphrates from the East. But 
this was true also of the others who 
were not Hebrews. The patrony- 
mic is given here to show his con- 
nexion with Lot, and his relation to 
the people, already known in the 
land as the sons of Heber, and de- 
scendants of Shem. Abram was re- 
siding at the oat-grove of J 






irtho 



The brothers of Mar _ _ 
— Eshcol and Aner — were in league 
with Abram for defence. Heb., lords 
of covenant. They were rich chief- 
tains, having also trained men at 
command. 

14. Abram moved promptly at the 
news of Lot's capture; for though 
his kinsman had separated himself 
from him, it was at Abram's sugges- 
tion of expediency, and Lot had suf- 
fered grievously by parting from the 
religious privileges of Abram's circle. 
The patriaich therefore makes no 
delay now that lie find's Lot fallen 
into the hands of the wicked invaders, 
but he led forih {to battle) Ma tried 
on«*— trained and skilful and trusty 
—bom in his oten house — and thus 
well known and confidential house 
servants and body guard — three hien- 
dred ai d eigl teen tmsweiii^tomore 
than a tl ousand men women ana 
ohjldron -nith flocks and herds of 
corresponding extent What was 
the force of his allies does liot ap- 
pear This large numbu of slaves 
,^ ii-..,., g house capable of bear 
givea la an msight into 
the patriarchal household These 
oiigmally siich as were 
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15 And he divided lijmself against thorn, he and hia servants 
by nighty and y smote tbem, and puvsiied them unto Hobah, 
■which is on the left band of Damascus. 



taken in war, or boneht Tvitli money. 
Many were also Ijom in the house, 
and trained in the doctrines and 
duties of religion, and admitted to 
the privilagea of drcumcision and 
the Sabbatli, and treated as a relig- 
iou-i charge. "Abram commanded 
hie chiiaren and hia houseliold after 
him, that they might keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment, that the Lord might bring 
upon Abram aU that He had prom- 
ised." 1 Piiraued them US (unto) 
Dan. The opponents of the Mosaic 
authorship refer to this verso to 
Bhow a later hand, companng it 
with Josh. 19 : 47, and Judg. 18 : 39. 
But it IB plain that Bam, and Pamoi 
■were not two names for the same 
place, but different towns, four miles 
■ apart; the one at the western, the 
other at the eastern source of the 
Jordan. The former anciently called 
Laiah or Les/iem, lying in the valley 
towards Bethrehol, (Judg. 18:89,) 
now called Tel d Kadi, (Kadi being 
name as Dan — fuds^) — the latter 
called Paneas, or Banias. This 
■would be on the line of the road. 
The name Ban is here found in the 
8am., Sept., and OnA. versions. It 
might be supposed to have been 
altered by a reviM.ng hand. But 
the custom in such cases was rather 
to add the other name, without al- 
tering the original. And we may 
rather suppose that the name Dan, 
hke Sel>ron,, was in use at the time 
of Abram. Bome suppose that Dan, 
originally held by a Hebrew, was 
afterwards called Lmah by the Si- 
donians, into whose hands it fell 
(Judg. 18)*and subsequently recwved 
its origiaal name- again, , Smith's 
Bib. Die. gives another view. - 

15, Divided himadf againM fkem. 
That is, he so arranged his forces as 
tp tyi upon them at different points 



■probably at both flanks and centre 
.. , once. This was the common mode 
of attack. This was done at night. 
The Sept. reads, He feU -wpm them, 
TT Se and Ma senants. Abram may 
attadted them with his force 
„. e point, and his alliea at an- 
other, if Bleated them. Heb.; 
Smote them^-vietoriou&lp. ^ Sdmh 
' here hjcated on the left of Damas- 
cus, which, according to the Hebrew 
mode of describing the points of the 
lass, is north of Damascus, the 
being supposed to be towards 

ising sun. T Bamascus. This 

most ancient capital dty is here first 
mentioned, and again In ch. 15 : 3. 
No dty lias retained such a popula- 
tion and prosperity through so many 
years. We approached it from the 
southwest. Leaving Banias and its 
fine olive-groves, and Hermon, ij'ith 
itssummt f y d w m 

by a m t to d mf tab! 

road t fh pi m f D m ae 
the t d y Th Id 1 11 1 th 
air w di t tl hjgb w ds 

The il d sapp mti as i 

its p t J 1 rt Hty d be ty 
But th th m unf rab! 

point f pp ach t th tr I 
som p rt th gr biigh 

(ApmlB) d h g pe " - 



mg fl ly b t f 



di 



1 



f 



dur whi h Lam ti peak i 
But w th h If h f th est 
the g d burs dd ly p 

us, and an immense circuit of green 
opened to view, and we were ushered 
at once from the desert into a most 
verdant garden of apricots and figs, 
in fruit, Out unripe. The two chief 
rivers which Bow rapidly through 
the vale below the street level, and 
part into four streams, with divers 
branches, are the Barada (probablj 
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16 And he brought back *all the goods, and also brought 
agaio his brother Lot, and iiis goods, and the women also, and 
tlie people. 



the " Abana" mentioned by Naii- 
man) and tlie ^wntj— probably the 

Pharpm though another, the 

Wadf Helbon, also contends for the 
sncces^on. These streama are so 
clear, and flow througli sach rieh 
garden plots and fields of com, and 
grovea of walnut and apricot, that 
we could not wonder at the Sjiian 
captain preferring these to the mud- 
dy Jordan for aji ablution. We 
were cheered by the beautiful, \ox- 
liriant lawns on either side of a 
rushing river — noble trees of oak, 
elm, and poplar aMrting the rood, 
and aqueducts witli fauntains alon^ 
the streets, furnishing ample sup- 
plies of water to the raty and to the 
traveller. Pasang through this ru- 
ral suburb, bordering the (dty with 
its deep firings of green, we came 
upon the narrow, filthy streets, pav- 
ed ; found the richest bazaars we nad 
yet seen, stored with all merchan- 
dises of the East, and were conduct- 
ed to " the street caUed ^rmglii," (as 
it really is) where the apartments 
were alrwidy crowded. We were, 
however, handsomely quartered in a 
private house hard by, and for the 
time of our sojourn in the city, were 
treated with the fnll oriental ac- 
commodations. The divans for our 
beds, and the quiet and neatness 
were very refreshing, instead of the 
tumult and annoyance of a crowded 
hotel. The streets and courts, how- 
ever, were constantly blockaded with 
the lazy dogs lying everywhere in 
your path. From the gate of the 
dty to our house, about a quarter of 
a mUe, we counted eighty of these 
dogs which so infest the city — 
" £unb dogs, that will not bait," 
(Isa, 36 ; 10)— except at night, to dis- 
turb ones' slumber. The window 
where Paul was let down by the 
widl in a basket is pointed out 



(surely in that direction) an opening 
in the wall ; and outade of the city 
gate a large rock is shown, where 
tradition tos located the scene of 
Saul's converMon. We passed a 
huge sycamore, which I measured, 
and found its girth forty-two feet. 
The overhanging hills, which we 
ascended on our way across the 
Lebanon, furnished a view of the 
city which is utterly beyond descrip- 
tion. The thirty miles' circuit of 
verdure, s^rt by a desert, the alver 
courses of the rivers, set in emerald 
green, the glisteoiag domes, and 
twent;? or thirty towering minarets ; 
the chief mosque and colIeKe of Der- 
vishes spreading out in the midst 
like the figure nme horizontally, and 
the great raty enveloped in its rich 
drapery, like a faiiy island in a sea 
of verdure. We learned from one 
of the resident missionaries that the 
lulalion is not over one hundred 
; fifty thousand. Tlie Jews are 
oned at five thousand, with seven 
synagogues, and very many fiimilies 
of great wealth. At K^fr Uama, the 
day before reaching Damascus, we 
came upon a very fine ruin, and 
asking one of the old men about it, 
he answered " Natarud." I asked 
him who built it. He srid " Namrud 
(Nimrod) for himself," and that his, 
tomb was away on the bill adjacent.. 
18. And Jte hrov^M laek — recover- 
ed— restored ail the goods (same term 
s before, vs. 13.) The 8e^ adds, 
of the Sodomites." If m^ own 
brother Lot. Here called " his frrolh- 
but heretofore " ftjs lyrother's 
vs. 13, according to the corn- 
Hebrew idiom, whiclT uses the 
term brother for Mnmian. If An^ 
WJraCTi. It would hence appear 
the invaders had taken aaptive 
women also, making their raid 
sinfiimous. 
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1 7 Tf And till! Idng of Soflom * went out to meet him {^ after 
his retara from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer, and of the Itinga 
Uiat were with him,) at the valley of Shaveh, which is the « king's 

18 And ^ Melchizeciek king of Salem hrottght forth hread and 
■wine : and he was the « priest of ^ the most high God. 



17. AndthBUngofSodom.^ Aliram 
now 19 to be presented in his trium- 

Ebant faith, which vrroaght witli 
ia works, and wMcli by tls works 
was made perfect," (Jas. S : 33,) Hie 
relation to tlie king of Sodom is to 
be set forth in contrast with hla re- 
Jation to the king of Salem. He 
will be found to be " strong In faith, 
glory to God," and not tak- 
3 glory to himself. He will 
w Ms saperiority to mete worldly 
honors and emolnments, by declin- 
ing the proffer of tlie ungodly mam- 
mon. He will show that his aJms 
were higher than the mere temporal 
possessions, and that the heathen 



giving g 
ing the 



by virtae of a,, covenant grant. 
" Lest thou shonldest say, I have 
made Ahram rich." Noble, heroic 
triumph of ftuth. '\ The wiky of Sket- 
ch. The term 87i<meh means vaUey 
or dale. In vs. S it occurs with the 
name of a town or group of towns, 
(Kiijathaim — double city.) And 
here it is of obscure and nneertain 
reference. "The valley of the king" 
is mentioned again, 3 Sam. 18;i8, 
as the H-te of a pillar which Absa- 
lom set up. It is supposed by some 
that this valley of the kmg was an 
open, hroad valley to the north of 
Jerusalem, which would be on the 
rente of Abram's return from the 
conquest of the kings. The Sept. 
reads. " Thiaie the field oftU Mn^»." 
But it is more commonly held to be 
the same as the valley of Kedron, 
where tradition iias long located the 
tomb of Absalom, and where r '- 
c^ty still bears the name. . 



phus "also speaks of "the kjuga- 
vale " as being two furloogB from 
tho (aty. If so, Abram returued 
probably by way of the Dead Sea. 
" d.— TFSfems' Holy (My. 
narralJTe Is completed in 
o the king of Sodom, (see 
the king of Salem is in- 
troduced. 

18. MdeMsedek. This Eel), name 
eans "King of Bigliteoumms." 
This is dwelt upon in Paul's argu- 
ment (Heb. 7) where he shows that 
this mysterious and sacred official 
personage was a type of Christ in 
many striking particulais, and tliat 
this whole transaction of Abi'am.'s 
tithing to him, and of his blessing 
Abram, was typical of the relations 
subsisting between the old economy 
of grace and the new, and of Christ's 
official fnnctions as King-— Priest, 
after the order of Melchiaedec, (Psa. 
I10;4.) (1.) Herewaaa royalpriest- 
hood eiisting in Canaan, the (race 
of a Divinely appointed ministry in 
that heathen land prior to the Le- 
viUcal institutions, just as there was 
the Sabbath prior to the giving of 
the Decalogue, and which tt — " — 
could not ■& abrogated by tl 
ing away of the Levitical ec 
Here is a high functionary of God, 
who appeals as a representative of a 

Cdons remnant in this heathen 
d, and stretches the hand to this 
rising man of faith, and head of the 
faithftd. (3.) Thus the substantial 
oneness of the Patriarchal and Le- 
vitical systems is set forth — for tho 
Levitical priesthood was in the loins 
of Abram fas the ancestor of Levi) 
when Melehiaedek mot him, (Heb. 
7 : 10.) (3.) Melchizedek is tho rep. 
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TBaentaiivE <if unlrersality prior to 
the partiottlarism of the JMosaic rit- 
ual, and m eocli, dweUiug among 
the heathen, lie is a type of the 
great Panllce and normal idea of 
the ohurcli, as nniversal, embracing 
a.11 nations and people ; and so he 
looms up in the history as a strik- 
ing type of Christ. He therefore In 
hlessing Abram just at this criws, 
when the mora universal is to give 
place to the more restricted and par- 
tloalar, shows that the particnlansm 
now contemplated in Abram, is only 
in order to a universaUty. (4.) As a 
representative and remnant, perhaps, 
of the pre-Canaanitlsh occupants of 
the promised land, he was a living 
testimony to the promised blowing 
upon Shem, endorsing over to Abram, 
the primitive religion, just as he 
himself vanishes from history. Like 
as Nicodemus gives his testimony to 
Christ, a mler of the Jews certifying 
to the claims of the great Comer, 
only with yet dim and imperfect 
conceptions of the true, so here. 
MelcMzedek falls short of the full 
idea of Qod, and seems not to have 
attained to the Grapel'idea of Him, 
as Jehovah and Redeemer. And so 
we find Abrs,m adding this chief, 
significant title, Jehovah (the Lord) 
to that which Melohizedek uses, 
(compare vss. 19 & 33.) So the aged 
Simeon, who had long waited for 
the consolation of Israel, took the 
infant Jesus in his arms in the tem- 
ple — " the last patriarch and prophet 
of the law haling the new-bom 
hope of the Gospel, and then depart- 
ing — the lingering twilight of de- 
clining day mingling with the dawn 
of a better mom." Melchizedec was 
" the last remtuning flower of a 
passing development — Abram the 
germ and commencement' of a new, 
more promising, imd hopeful one." 
Or like John the Baptist, who had 
not fully introduced the Q<«pel plan, 
but had led only to the edge of the 
wilderness, he yet sees that there 
Cometh one after him mightier than 
he — Abram, and Abram's Divine 
uoed. And as the last 
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it were, of the patriarchal liope, he 
hands over his function to one more 
highly jaiored than himself — one 
who had subdued the kings undisr 
him, (Ps. 110 : 5), as a type of the 
coming King of kings, and who had 
in his loins the entire Levitical 
priesthood. Melchizedet seems liko 
the Baptizer to be saying, " He must 
increase, but I must decrease," John 
8 : 80. Abram also sees Christ's day 
=- Melchizedek, and so the patri- 
Levitieal dispensa- 
lignals in reference 
to the better covenant to come, and 
confess their shadowy and subordi- 
nate nature, " that Christ may be al! 
in all." The argument of Paul in 
the Hebrews to snow the superiority 
of the Gospel dispensation above the 
Levitical, is grounded on the pro- 
phetic passage, Ps. ■ 110 : 4 He 
shows, en. 7 : 1, the greatness of this 
Melohizedek as King of righteous- 
ness, and King of peace, and con- 
structively eternal — "likened unto 
the Son of Qod " — his kingdom, like 
that of the Messiah, being founded on 
his moral attributes, (Ps. 73.) (1.) 
He does not receive the priesthood 
Scota an ancestral line, nor transmit 
it as the Levitical priests did, ac- 
cording to descent, vs. 5, but receives 
his priesthood immediately by Di- 
vine constitution, and after the power 
of an endless life. (3.) He received 
tithes, not according to the statute, 
as if one of a priestly establishment, 
but outside of the law, and above it, 
he received tithes iiwm him who liad 
the promises, tss. 5, 6, who thus 



Abrajn showed the superiority of tl: 
official personage, (vs. 7.) (4.) In 
ease of the Levitical order, there Is a 
necessarily, because of 
mortal, but there is no 
I the case of this type of 
the Messiah. It Is witnessed that 
Jie Kwth, (vs. 8,) showing that that 
order was provisional, and this Mel- 
cliizedek order is permanent. (5.) 
Tlie fact is, that Levi paid Utiles (in 
Abram) t< 
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CHAPTBE XIV. 



wiole Leritioal prieethood vim in 
Abram'a loma at tte time, (tbs. 0, 10,) 
and thus it was acknowledged Uiat 
liere was a tigher priesthood, (6.) 
All which BhowB clearly that the 
Levitical priesthood is imperfect, as 
also appears from the rising up of 
another priest, not Aaronic, but 
efWr the order of Melchiaedek. (7.) 
This imperfection of the priesthood 
implies an imperfection in the Mo- 
saic statute, which waa framed for 
the religious interest. The Levittoal 
priesthood was of temporary use, 
S.nd therefore instituted without aa 
oath, and not meant to be perma- 
nent, only pointing to the higher 
priest to come, who is Kinff as well as 
Priest, and confirmed in his eternal 
kingdom and priesthood by the oath 
of God, Thus tho apostle Bhovrs the 
significance of this Melchizedek in 
the history of God's gracious dispen- 
sations, as forerunner and foreshad- 
owor of the priesthood of Christj as 
a King-Prisst, who ats "a Priest 
upon his throne," (Zech, 6 : 13,) 
and who effects "the counsel of 
peace " between both God and man, 
and between the Old and New Toa- 
tament economies, " breaking down 
the middle wall of partition," and 
" abolishing in His flesh the enmi- 
ty," (Eph. 2 : 14, 15.) It baa been 
held by some that " Melclmedek" 
was only the title of some well 
known personage in the history. 
The Jmoa Ta^gum and Pseud. Jon. 
read, " &tew^." Joaephns adds, "A 
TfHev of tiifi Ganaa/mtes." But (1.) 
The description given by the apostle 
{Heb. 7) does not answer to Shem. 
(3.) There seems no reason why the 
name of Shera should not be used if 
he were meant. (3.) But the argu- 
ment of the apostle about the priest- 
hood paying tithes in Abram would 
fail if MelcMaedek were S/wm,-for 
then Leri was also in his loins, and 
paid tithes therefore to himself. 
Much leas supposable is it that Mel- 
chizedek waa the Angel of the Cove- 
nant, the Son of God, for he ' " " " " 
to have been " mad6 like uvio 
<y(7M"(Hob.7-.3.) fMngofSor 



Urn. This Salem is commonly huiv 
posed to be Joruealem, which is else- 
where so called, Ps. 76 ; 3, t^nd which 
is the ancient Jewish tradition. Jews' 
Targ.Onk.Ps.Jon. The name Sato» 
means •peace. Some identify it with 
Ainon, where John waa 
baptiring,John3:38. (3.) Jernaalem 
lay ou the road between Damaaous 
and Abram'a leddcnee at Hebron. 
(3,) The typical relations between 
Melchizedek and our Lord seem to 
require that besides name, ofQce, and 
person, there should be also loeaUty. 
(4.) Under the auppodtion that Ba- 
lem was Jerusalem, we see why the 
Mng of Sodom went to meet Abram 
there. Not only waa the division ot 
the spoil to be made in the presence 
of the great chieftain, who received 
a tenth, but the point was gained 
from which Lot and the other cap- 
tivea, sepoiratmg from Abram, would 
■ - ^odom with the king. 
. IS most improbable, as 
that the king of Sodom 
it half way to Damascus 
patriarch, when, on this 

^j. , Abram was travelling 

along the Jordan to Sodom. (S.) 
"" "larrative seems to imply that 
important point in the home- 
ward journey was reached. The 
language is not " wkUe returnKW," 
' ■ " -'■ - Ms Tstwm." (6.) This 
seems to have been that 
by which Jerusalem was in veiy 
early times known to the Egyptians, 
as monumental records show. The 
name was afterwards called Jebui, 
because when the power of the pre- 
Canaanitish tribes was broken, the 
JehuMtes obtained possession of the 
dty, and gave it their own name. 
So Qeseniua, Bitter, Mengstetibefff, 
Kwria, Winer, Kmbel, etc. Some, 
as Woif, take the name to be only a 
title, "Mng of Pease." But the 
apoaOe in the Hebrews gives this as 
the interpretation of the title, and 
not the title itself. 

Obsehyb. — Melchizedek was, prior 
to Abram, m the land of Canaan, as 
a representative of tho true religion, 
and a functionary of the public wor- 



suppodtion, . 
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eiip of God. He waa not connected 
with. Atoftm's call, and yet he is ac- 
knowledged by Abmm as a priest of 
the Mo3t High Gfod, We are, there, 
fore, referred back to the Non«hic 
covenant, and the idea of uniVeraali- 
ty therein, as Noah was the repre- 
sentatire and head of the whole race 
after the delQg:e. That covenant 
was the haaa of Melchizedek's ttan- 
Baction, and it was cstant a* a power 
in the land, and among the nations. 
The Mosaic economy to be intro- 
duced through Abram was jiaren- 
thetical and temporary, for n special 
training of the people in the land of 
promise. And Melchizedek reaches 
over it to Christ, in whom, through 
Abram, aU the nations are to be 
blessed. It is, therefore, quite sup- 
posable that Melchizedek was a 
Semitic chieftain in the land of Ca- 
naan. He is not assodated with the 
five kings, but appears as isolated. 
End in this combined civil and sacer- 
dotal function, he stands forth as the 
witness to the truth among theGen- 
tiles, and the representative of the 
ordinance of public worship, endh as 
a priesthood for sacrifice and inter- 
cession implies. If he be a Canaan- 
ite, then his case is an impressive 
vritneas to the preservation and 
transmisMon of true religion among 
the Gentiles, just a£ Job also, in an- 
other locality, waa a conveyancer of 
the truth and worship of God, 
" And from the hereditary forma of 
a primitive theology, cherished by 
intercourse with the Sidonians and 
other Phenicians, were Homer, 8oc- 
ratea, Plato, AristoSe, and other sa^ 
of the east and west, enabled to iise 
to the exalted conceptions which 
they occasionally formed of the 
■unity, purity, spJritnality, and su- 
premacy of the Divine Being. Dur- 
ing the foar centuries that elapsed 
from the arrival of Abram to tho 
conquest of the country by his de- 
scendants, this interesting- relic of 
a pure Genlile worship seems to 
have disappeared. But the traces 
of such a purifying and elevating 
Knowledge of God were not even 



idek has Eilao ceen understood by 
some aa another name for Noah, 
Enoch, Ham, or an angel, but with- 
out pi^und. The name is of Semitic 
origin, the Hebrew words composing 
it meaning simply " Kwg of rigM- 
eoueness." The tradition is, that 
Melchizedek ministered on Mount 
GeriHim. And "on that summit," 
(as Staailey remarks) "the rough 
roelc smoothed into a natural altar 
is the only spot in Palestine, per- 
haps in the world, that has never 
ceased to be the scene of sacrifice 
and prayer. So the Samaritans 
seem to have entered into the idea 
of vrnkrersaiUy for the church ; and 
though they received only the Pen- 
tateuch, their language of confession 
is, that Christ, the Messiah, is the 
Saviour of the wokld," John 4 : 43. 
(Seenotes.) 'iBreadandwine. These 
are significant as the staple elements 
for refreshment of the body. Bread 
is the acknowledged staff of life, and 
hence was presented in the holy place 
of the tabernacle, as i^eihewJjreai, or 
bread of the presence. And since it 
is the fruit of labor, it waa there the 
showing forth of the works of the 
people, Esod. 35 : 30 ; Heb. 9 : 3, 
So it was presented at the Pentecost 
— the lomes representing the fruit of 
the gospel work, and sigiiificant of 
the harvest and ingathering of the 
people. And so the wine was poured 
out as a libation at the daily sacri- 
fice as a drink-oSbring (Eiod, 39 : 40,) 
also at file presentayon of the first- 
fruits. Lev. 33 ; 13, and other oflfer- 
ings, Num. 15 : S. The use of wine 
at the Paschal Feast was not pre- 
scribed in the law, hut had grown 
up into the custom. Matt. 36 : 37-20. 
And from -this Old Testament ordi- 
nance it passed to the Lord's Supper, 
by Divine institution, and its signifi- 
cance in the Tatter was explained as 
symbolical of the blood-shedding of 
Christ for sinners, and the participa- 
tion of it as an element of the Gos- 
p^ feasi, becomes joyous to the bo- 
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CHAPTER Srv. 

lessed him, and aaid, Blessed ha Abrai 
K possessor of heaven and earth. 



liering soul, JoKa 6 : 4&-58. Thej- 
uad a meaning, therefore, in the 
hauda of Melchizedek, and in this 
sacked, oSdal transaction. As a 
priest, he oflfered Eaorifice on the 
part of oihers. And this first men- 
tion, of a prieat ' in the Sctniture 
shows him, as in a priestly act, 
bringing forth these elements of 






the bread and cup. Abram is thus 
welcomed to a share in the sacred, 
eacrameataJ ceremonial, and wit- 
nessed to as having a right to that 
ancient commnnion of saints. This 
solitary priest hails him as one 
whom he recognises and rgoices in 
— as the head of tlie faithfnl, and 
the triumphant " friend of God," 
" He refreshed a wearied and faniish- 
ed army with royal hberality, but 
hacause he was a priest, he blessed, 
by the rite of solemn prayer, the 
firstborn Son of God, and the Father 
of tJ^e church." — Cahin. The broad 



._ . . . of ri 

iigions ceremonial, typi^ the future 
theocracy. Abram had now an il- 
lustration of the promise, that he 
was to be a blessing to all nations 
and families of the earth, both Jew 
and GenUle, as also that (ie reli^on 
which he represented would save 
man from the bondage inlfl which 
they were carded by sin, and from 
all their enemies. % And he (was) 
the prieet. Heb., A priest to the Most 
Sigh God. Pablic worship had 
been solemnly set up in the family 
of Adam, and sacrifice was carried 
on tiiere befoie the shehinah. The 
great Jeading observances were prob- 
ably the same imder Melohizedek's 
priesthood as before and since. The 
function of a priest was not only to 
sacrifice, hut to intercede for the 
people, and he must be callod of 
God, as was Aaron, and have some- 
what to ofEfer, (Heb. 5 : 1-10.) And 
the office of priest and king were 



united afterwards very often in one 
person, (Virg. ^ueid, 3. 80, Creuzer, 
4. 405,) but preeminently in Christ 
Jesus, by Divine appointment, for 
the salvation of men, If The Moat 
High God. Heb., M Elgon. This 
is a name of Qod here first found 
in the Scripture. Bl, ^gnifying 
strength, is the base of the name 
Elohim — the original, absolute name 
of God, by which Ha is known in the 
history of the creation, and appro- 
priate to His Creatorship. This is 
the evidence that the one God was 
worshipped, as a testimony against 
polytheism and idolatry, as the liv- 
ing Qod, omnipotent and supreme. 
And this was done formally, public- 
ly, and statedly by a set ministry, 
and in such form of worship as ac- 
knowledged the need of the great 
Wood-shedding for atonement, and 
of the great high priesthood to 

19. He hleaaed him. Meichlaedek 
blessed Abram, He, therefore, acts 
in a priestly capacity. This sacer- 
dotal act of his is that which is so 
Mgnificant, as interpreted by the 
New Testament, "Per the less is 
hlemd of tU heaer," (Heb. 7:7,) 
And this act of blessing shows that 
Melchizedek is the better, blessing 
Abram, the lens. And Abram, in re- 
ceiving the blessing, admits the su- 
periority of this king-prieet, (Heb. 
7 : 7.) Thus Abram, who was in his 
capadty as a conquering sheikh, rel- 
atively great, does at the ver;y acme 
of his greatness, own that he is rela- 
tively little, and inferior to this sa- 
cred jjersonage. The friend of God, 
the covenant head, and father of the 
fidthful, has victory granted him over 
kings, and is thus a type of every true 
Christian, and of the church of Christ 
on the earth, while he espresbea 
his Jaith and religious reverence 
and obedience by paying tithes to 
the accredited funi^onarj of Qod'a 
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20 And li blessed be tbe most high God, which hatii delivered 
' s iuto thine hand. And he gave hira tithes 'of all. 



■worship. Tte key to tLis mystery 
is, that both these personages were 
types of Christ ; and their meeting' 
here is a ^gnificant confluence of 
the Btreama of prophecy and prom- 
ise, mshing onward to the destined 
conBummaBon. What was strikinj 
in thia prieat-king is, that he reignei 
in the metropolis of the promised 
iaad, "where Abram's seed wi 
desUned to leign, and to eiserdsc 
priesthood, wliich in ftiture genera- 
tions was to he committed to them ; 
and thus this roprosentativo of tlie 
religiotis interest of that old Salem 
gave testimony to Abram, aa to one 
IbIu) had the promises, {Heb. 7 : 6.) 
Ahram having just saved the land 
of promise by his exploits, this king, 
not of the federal cities, bat the rep- 
resentjitdve of the promised land it- 
self— ^the prince of its capital — ac- 
knowledges the daims which the 
conqneror iiad established in a strict- 
ly political and worldly sense, " The 
temporal and spiritnal blessing was 
thns transferred from the present 
ruler of the captal to the later de- 
scendants of the patriarch, and the 
promises of God were prophetically 
repeated by the only earthly king 
who worshipped Mm." But the 
realization of these assurances is 
symbdlizod by the name, "peace," 
and it was eSfeeted only passingly in 
Solomon, who was a shadow of the 
blessed " Prince of Peace " — Jwrnan- 
wl. TlPosseisorof. The 5g)(. reads, 
WJio aeqmred {or created) the heamn 
and earth. Some read the term here 
Oreator. But It has nowhere this 
sense clearly made out. It is rather 
Proprietor ; yet there is an aDusion 
to God's oreatorship, and a recogni- 
tion of the Hod of Melohizedek as 
the Creator and upholder of the uni- 
verse. " We have here no mere lo- 1 
cal or national Drfty, ivith limited 
power and province, but the sole and | 



supreme God of the universe, and of 
man." This is no representative of 
a mere natural religion, hut doubt- 
leas of the revealed religion, imper- 
fect, indeed, as yet, but to be unfold- 
ed and developed'in the ministry of 
Abram. 

30. Here follows a thanksgiving 
fo the God of Melohizedek and of 
Abram for the victory achieved over 

presses the interest which he has in 
common with the patriarch, and how 
muoli is due to Abram aa the ri^ng 
dignitary of Ood's chosen ones, who 
has returned with the Divine seal of 
triumph set upon his misal:^ i^™um. 
the invading hosts of the heathen. 
This Is, in the type, a recognition of 
Abrani's conquering greatness aa 
"father of the Mthfal,'''^and "friend 
of God." The form of the benedic- 
tion is, (I.) A blessing upon Abram 
from God most high, the sovereign 
of the universe. And (3.) A bless- 
ing ascribed to God as the Author of 
Abram's victories. If -^w* !^ gave 
Mm tithes of all. This is Abram's 

Snse to the priestly benediction 
elchizedek. This was the open 
a<*nowledgment of liis priestly dig- 
nity and lawful daim. He offered 
1 the tenth part of the spoile 
7 : 4) and the spoils were all 
the treasure wliich be would be 
hkely to have in hand at this dia- 
tancB from his home. He thus sub- 
ordinated himself to the spiritual 
authority of this personal type of 
Christ, and gave to his descendants 
an example of most serious import, 
which is reflected in the enactmenw 
of the law. " While the gold and 
silver acquired by Abram foreshad- 
— the future monarchy, the bread 
wine of Melchiaedek typify the 
future theocracy." The apostlo 
dwells on this typical act of Abram, 
the superiority of 
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21 And the king of Sodom said unto Abram, Givo me the per- 
lons, and take the goods to thyself. 



Christ's Melohizedek priesthood, for 
the reason that Xew, the head of 
the Levitical priesthood, was in the 
loins of Ahiam when Melohize- 
dck met hira ; and, therefore, they 
may he said to have paid tithes to 
thia king-priest, and thus to have 
admitted the mferiority and subor- 
dination to him of the whole LeviH- 
cal priesthood, Heb. 7 ; 1-10. This 
MelcWzedek waa before the Leviti- 
cal law, and received tithes, not hy 
virtue of the statute, but hy a higher 
right, lis one that Uveth, and is not 
merely of a Une of dying priests. 
" To MelcMzedek God haa manifest- 
ed Himself as the God of the pres- 
enl^the Most High. To Ahrain, as 
God of the future— Jehovah— who 
promises stdvation. Melchiaedek 
owns, accordingly, tho future by 
blessing Abram, while Abram recog- 
nizes the present by giving tithes to 
Melchizedefe. Melchiaedek is etiU 
within the old Noachio covenant, 
which rested on a universal basis. 
Abram Ss wltliin the new covenant, 
which rests on a particularistic ba- 
sis; and even in this respect, tho 
position of Melchiaedek is mors es- 
alted. Bat this nniversalistic cove- 
nant terminated in one individual-— 
just as Melohizedek stands alone 
among a degenerate and idolatrous 
race— the Sily remaining servant 
and worshipper of the God who had 
entered into covenant with Noah. 
On the other hand, the particularis- 
tic covenant which commences with 
Abram, is to enlarge into the fullest 
and most comprehensive univcrsaJi- 
ty, as doaljned to bring salvation '" 
all nataons, and lerminatfls in o. 
Person, the highest and last repre- 
sentative of flie Ahrahamic cove- 
nant. Melchizedek unites in his 
person the priestly and kingly digni- 
ties. In Aaron, Abram atttdns the 
one, ia David the other. In Abram 
both Aaron and David bow before 
Melchizedet . But Christ is tho reni- 



Ity and the antitype of which Mel- 
chizedek is only the shadow. This 
andent king of righteousness and 
iace foreshadows Him in whom 
righteousness and peace emhroce 
each other, Ps. 85 : 10. It ia strik- 
ing that in the Book of Genesis; 
which pays so much attention to 
ealogies, no mention is made of 
pedigree of a person bo exalted 
that even the honored ancestor of a 
chosen race bowed before him. But 
this was the designed intimation of 
the sacred record, that his office de- 
"ed on no hereditary descent, as 
with the statutory priests, and that 
so the great antitype had an unde- 
rived office. In David the royal dig- 
nity is attained, and hence the city 
of Melchizedek becomes that of Da- 
vid. The fact that Ahram received 
the "bread and wine" from liis 
priestly hands, symbolized the cove- 
nant provisions of refreshment and 
comfort which God would pledge to 
him in every conflict. And by that 
strange but significant priestly bles- 
sing, Abram is set apart for his ca- 
reer. It is the blessing of a patri- 
arch, who has finished bis work, be- 
stowed upon a yoimg man, who 
stands at the commencement of an 
indefinite development. See Surtit, 
Old Cov., Vot !., p. 333. In Mel- 
chizedek, Abram sees the day of 
Christ, and ia glad. Let us also b&. 
hold our blessed Lord set forth in 
history thus early and plainly In the 
person and office of this Melchize- 
dek, Hob. 7:1. 

31. Abram now appears as assert- 
ing for Mmaeif a superiority to the 
king of Sodom, who, according to 
custom, concedes to Abram the spoils 
of conquest as his right, and asks 
only the rescued captives. Abram's 
declinature of this offer shows that 
he aims at no mere personal advan- 
tage ; and besides that, he will not 
be beholden to this heathen prince. 
He must have seen something of 
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22 And Abram said to the king of Sodom, I ^ have lifted up 
mine hand unto the Loiu>, the most high God, ' tbe jjossessoi- oi 
heaven and eai'th, 

23 That " I will not iaie from a thread even to a shoe-latchet, 
and that I will not take any thing that is thine, lest thou shoald- 
esc say, I have made Abram rich ; 

24 Save only that which the young men have eaten, and the 
portion of the men " which went with me, Aner, Eshcol, and 
JMainre ; let them take their portion. 



their gross abominations, and at any 
rate, he could not tlius approre Lot's 
assodatlou with. suet. Thus he sets 
an example for his ftdtliful posterity 
of mating distinction hatween the 
ligiiteous and the wicked — giving to 
the chnrch, and refudnff to receive 
from the world. He had spoiled the 
invaders, and had rescued, even for 
the king of gnilty Sodom, the plun- 
der they had token from him. By 
the laws of Arab warfare it was hia ; 
and yet he will not accept it — he 
will not take it, though it is his 
riglit. He will keep himself unapot- 
t^ from the world. He will not be 
exalted by such worldly means. He 
had vowed solemnly to this effect. 
It was thus most important in all 
his plan and principle. If ^ ^^""^ 
lifted mine Itand unto ike Lord. 
Abram here adds to the titles which 
Melchiaedek gives to God, this more 
exalted one, " Jehovah," which, aa it 
is the redemptive name of Qod, gx- 

E cesses Abram's gospel faith and 
ope — that he wiH live by faith, 
and walk by faith, and not by ^ght 
— trusting in the covenant-keeping 
God, and not in any arm of lies - 
human alliance. 

2d. That I win not take. Heb., .Q" 
I mU take. This is the Oriental 
idiom of an oath. "If they shall 
enter into my rest " means thei/ shall 
not enter, it From, a Ui/read evert to 
a ehoeiaiehet — the most trivial arti- 
de of Bpoll— he would utterly refuse. 
Not a tdread will he take— not even 
the latchet which binds the doaly 



sandal on the foot. 1[ Anytldng that 
U thine. Abram would lay no claim 
to anything by the mere title of war, 
though the claim was so acknowl- 
edged. He holds it all to belong to 
the Iting of Sodom. The chief rea^ 
sou is given, that he will not be un- 
der obligation for any part of his 
promotion or advancement to any 
earthly potentate, much less to this 
king of the guilty dty, which waa 
even now waiting its just retribu- 
tion and destruction. T[ Lsst thou 
shouldest tay, I ham made Abram 
(the chosen of Qod, the owner and 
heir of the land) n'cA. 

34. This refusal does not i>revent 
him from accepting the snbsiBtenee 
of his men, nor from allowing his 
aUies to take their portion. He 
stands on a far different platform 
from them, as living on God's cove- 
nant, and looting for "the better 
country," tluit is, the heavenly. 
While he is in the world, ho is not 
of it. He comes out from among 
them, and is sopacafe, and will not 
touch theuncleantMnff, {2 Cot. S ■.17.) 
because God will be liis Qod, and he 
and his will be His people, (3 Cor. 
6 : 18.) Here is Abram's greatest con 
quest—" the victory that overcometh , 
tlie world, even his Mth." 

Obserte, — Here appears through- 
out the great idea of Abram's right- 
ful clijm to the land of Canaan. 
This is the inheritance covenanted 
to him and to his seed forever. Tliia 
grant overreaches the mere earthly 
Cmuiftn. It includes "the incorpo- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AFTER tliese things tbe word of the Lokd came imto Aliram 
a in ayision, saying, t^Fear not, Abram: I am thy >> shield, 
cr d (jreat 



and thy exceeiling °- great reward. 



ration in Mmaalf of the ivliole rnce 
so far aa it ia faittM, and tho epirit- 
ual government of the world by his 
influence proceeding therefrom.'' 
So it ia Baid that the promise was 
that he should be " hive of the wrld," 
(ilom. i : 18, 16.) The progress iu 
khia idea was first from the grant of 
Paradise, the garden of Eden, aa a 
temporal estate. Nest ia this grant 
of Canaan — a larger earthly patri- 
mony and homestead — for a people 
and nation, and not any longer for a 
family ; and then further, it is the 
gvant of all the earth, eb the clomain 
and heritage of God's people. " The 
promise that he should ha the heir 
of the world was not made to Abram 
or to his seed through the law, hut 
through the rigliteousness of faith. 

A^A i* ia .-.f fnitlj that i*"- mio-ht hp 

„.„ o aU tl 

to that only which is of the law, but 
to that «lso which is of the Mth of 
Abram, who is the lather of us all," 
(Horn. 4 : 13, 16.) Tlie temporal es- 
tate is granted, and it is real ; bat it 
ia throughout the shadow of the 
Mglier and heavenly heritage in 
which " all nations of tJie earth are 
to be blessed." Thus the true Israel 
are the tme body of believers, and 
the true seed is Cheibt, aa including 
His people, who stand in Him, 
are the members of which He is 
H«ad, (Gal 3;8, 14, IB.) They shall 
inherit the earth, (Matt. 5 : 5.) They 
shall judge the. world, (1 Cor. 6 : 3.) 
And ta accordance with this drift of 
the promise of the "oB tMngg" (1 
Cor. 8 : S2, M) it is declared that " in 
the regeneratum " — in the renovated 
state of things under Christ — the 



twelve " shall sit on twelve thrones 
judghig the twelve tribes of Israel," 
(Matt. 10 : 38.) Then the eari^h shall 
be like Eden, (Isa. 51 : 8.) " Bleesed 
are they that do His commandments, 
that they may liave right to the tree 
of life, and may enter in through the 
gate into the city," (Eev. 23 : 14.) 
" And if ye be Christ's, then are ye 
AbraJiam's seed, and hdrs according 
to the promise," (Gal, 3 : 39.) Here 
follows (ch. 15) the more formal con- 
firmation and sealing of the cove- 
nant to Abram, and a fuller unfold- 
iag of its purport. 

CHAPTER XV. 

36. FmsT Stage op tuf. Cove- 

HANT — COVESAHT SACBTFIOE ABD 

Fromisb. 

Abram, though victorious, was be. 
Bt with fears. Possibly he, all along, 
dreaded the vengeance of his foes, 
whom he had just now punished, 
lest in this strange knd he might be 
fdrther assnulfed by them, or posai- 



,, , Hen , 

, disoourni:ed at bis childlesa 

lot, (S.) For he looked to the fu- 
ture, as the Inheritor of God's prom- 
ises, (ch. 13 : 1-3,) yet he had waited 
without issne these ten years. He 
troubled himself about the ways of 
God — how He could possibly fulfil 
to him the promise of being a ^reat 
nation, when there was no solitary 
son and heir to transmit his name 
and heritage, (3,) God, therefore 
renewed His aasnrnnees — proinised 
him a direct ntogeny, and tfius-fur- 
tlier caTlKr^fiiliis faith — hoping 



it hope, (4, B.) To further ct 
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2 And Abram said, Lord God, wliat wilt thou ^ve me, 
" se<iing I go childiess, and the steward of mine house is this Eli- 
eaer of DaiuascuB ? 



firm this confidence, Jeliovah gave 
to tim a siaiking, token in iliejorm 
ot-S-^JoyeaaBMaGClfiGa (S^'eoleianly 
guaranteeing His fidelity. He ia no- 
tiSed of the need of patience, that 
only after Le lias patiently endured 
can be obt«JQ the promise, which 
shall be fdlj^attem^. milxafl^hJB 
aeatli ; that others (hia enemies) are 
involved in the fulBlment, and the 
time mnat be delayed till their cnp 
of iniquity is full, and Israel's term 
of bondage and estraugement. Bat 
Abram and his seed may rqoice al- 
ways in their covenant God (13-16.) 
The laud ahaJl be theirs, and he is 
even now assured of the very boun- 
daries (18.) 

1. After these things. This was 
probaWy some few years after tlie 
conquest of the kings, yet the con- 
nexion seems natural and close. 
Abram Is now to appear in a new 
tiglit — as one entrosted with special 
Divine commonications in regard to 
His chnrch and tingdom. T[ The 
woTd of the Lord came. Heb., Was 
to Abram. This phrase, which is 
common in the Divine revelations lo 
the prophets, here first occurs. Here 
'is now to be conveyed to him a 
prophecy of future events in refer- 
ence to hia posterity, of whom Qod 
had already promised that He would 

tion (oh. 13 ; 2) that they should be a 
long time in bondage, and that ia lact 
Abram. must be content to die with- 
jont witnessing the glorious results, 
tind so he must believe where he 
Bould not perceive. ^ In a vision.. 
Chnld., In a prophecy. It was a pro- 
phetic revelation, such as was some- 
times made to the patriarchs and 
prophets in dreams, or In a vivid 
.view of the events, as if they passed 
before the eye, whether waking or 
Bleeping, attended with powerful 
conviction of the reality. T Feim' 



not. This word of comfort is ad- 
arossod to the staggering faith of 
the patriarch, (Rev. 1 ; 17.) How 
many can only speafc. this word, and 
do nothing to make it good. Ood 
can speak it to purpose, for He can 
remove the grounds of fear. This is 
the purport of what follows. T 1 
am thy strength. Qr., I wiU protect 
thee. The pronoun is emphatic, I. 
You can rest on my Divine power to 
carry yon through all difilculties. 
" I am the Almighty God," ch. 17 ; 1. 
IT -And thy exceeding great reicard. 
Sept., Thy rewca-d shaii 6e exeeedmg- 
Vy great. So Jew. Bib. Sam., "I 
will multiply thy reward exceeding- 
ly." Heb., Thy revm-d is muttiplied 
easeeedingly, (Rev. 1 : 17, 18.) This is 

giving him the victoiy. "Thy shield" 
would call this to his mind; and to 
have God for his defence, and the 
Lord (Jehovah) for the roclc of his 
refuse, is the strongest possible con- 
BoJation. "For the Lord God is a 
sun and shield," says the Psalmist, 
Psa. 84. God will appear to him as 
a defender from evil, and a bestower 
of good. God is not only the de- 
fence, but the portion of His people, 
S. Abiam here tak(» God at His 
word, and asks ii 
promise shall be n 
'^ Lord God. He 

Supreme Disposer, _, 

If What iciU thou give to ti . 
intimation is also that while lacking 
a posterity, it would seem impossi. 
ble for him to r^eive any real bene- 
fit or blessing. As though he had 
said. What can you give me? or 
what is in your heart to bestow, see . 
ing I am without the gift which is 
indispensable to make the promise 
good? (oh. 13:3.) t Jjw ekUdless. 
Hot only I live thus, but lam going 
— d^a/rting oat of llie vktrld tlius. 
So. Pa Joa. ^eing I depart out of 



1 what form the 
ido good to him. 
,, Jehovah lord. 
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B. C. 20060 CHAPTER XV. 385 

3 And Abram said, Behold, to me thou hast given no seed : 
and lo, ^ one born in mine house ia mine heir. 

4 And behold, the word of the Loed came unto him, saying, 
This shall not be thine heii- ; but he that e shall come forth out of 
thine own bowels shall be thine heir, 

5 And he brought him forth abroad, and said. Look now to- 
ward heaven, and ^ tell the ' stars, if thou ba able to number 
thera : and he said unto hlia, ^ So shall thy seed be. 



12; 1S:1 



\; BDm.lUBi Heb. 11:12 



the nddat of (Ma vwrld. Tie Gr. 
phrase is like tlutt in Lnte 3 : 3Q, 
Seeing T (on dismissed, or let go~~al- 
iomdtodepiwtheneechUdlesa. fTIi^ 
Ae'aaTiof'irvjj'kmLm. 'B.e\>., Son, of pos- 
session of <m^ liouse — that is, liMr — he 
to whommy posseBKOns mnat descend, 
according to the present ease. So Ge- 
senius, Kurtz, etc As Abram was 
alone in this etrange land, and sep- 
arated from, his kmdred, it would 
aeeiu that he could only look to his 
stewani — his confidential servant, 
and manager of his house — as liis 
succesBor and heir. Some read, Son, 
of sustentation of my tonse, or the 
oyeraeer. But not so properly. 

ITIds Mieser, etc. — titis Dmnascene 
ie2er. Thoueh he is said to have 
been horn ia Abram's houae {vs. i) 
yet his parentage was of this Gfen- 
tUe dty, and Abram refers to it as 
conveying a reSecHon on his forlorn 
and desolate case. This ia 
ly Hupposod to have been 
servant aa in ch. 24:3. 

8. Abram now repeats 
plaint, whieh stands so, ti 
urai view, in the way of fulfilling 
the promise. Behold, to me thow 
Jutat gioen no seed. Heb., Sait not 
gioen. seed. How then could the pa- 
triarch become a great nation, and 
his seed be as the sand of the sea t 
"TT One bom in my Imtse is my heir. 
A son of my Muse is poesessinn me 
or inheriUnn me — is my heir. Som' 
understand that "son of my house 
does not mean a slitve, but a relay 
tive. Tet the contest eipreasea 



«(vs. 
res were taken captives in 
bought with money — wMlo 
others were "bom in the house." 
And these latter were treated ss 
special]y related to the femjly — 
trained in the household fiijth — cir- 
CTuncABed and admitted to family 
privileges beyond others. Such are 
called, Ip- distinction, " traiaed am-- 
wjits,"ch.l4:14. BosernniiUer'hiMB 
that wo are to infer tide as the cus- 
tom—that in case of one deceasing 
without an heir, the head servant, 
or steward, should be his heir. And 
how could such a case consist with 
God's promise? "But the Lord 
knoweth how to deliver." His 
ways are not our ways, nor His 
thoughts our thoughts. Ho will 
lead the blind by a way that they 

Observe. — God will have us plain- 
ly and frankly espre^ to Him our 
doubts and fears, however unworthy 
they may be, and here He graciously 

4. Moat poMtively and decidedly 
docs Abram's covenant God speak to 
the very point of all his fears, and 
make it now roost certain to him 
that his highest hopes shall be satis- 
Sod. IT 3m8 cAoB not be thime hevf. 
Heb., Tliere ^aM not inherit thee this 

5. Brought him forth abroad. 
Some have supposed that the whole 
was done in vision — «ven the Bacri- 
fice — and that the scene wan made 
only to pass before his mind. So 
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6 And !ie 'believeii in the Loed; 



and Le ■" counted it to him 



KuTls. Others sappoae that "the 
vision does not inteifere witli the 
notice of the sensibie worW, BO far 
as is neoeesarj," (Dan. 10 ; 7 ; John 
13 ; 39.) Bavmgwrten understands 
this versa to mark the transition 
from vision to outward action. Some 
suppose that ii was all by night-vis- 
ion, others (as Sengstenlierg) that it 
was by day, and that the stars could 
have been seen in vision by day. 
If Look nom toward /i^aven, etc. Not 
only was Abram summoned tolook at 
the dust of the earth, and sand of the 
sea, as conveying the idea of his in- 
nomorable . seed, but now most sub- 
limely is he bidden .to survey the 
starry hosts, to get the impression of 
his vast posterity, (Esod. 33:13; 
Dcut. 10:23; 1 Chxon. 27:33.) 
Abram wkb now over eighty years 
of age. It was not as yet stated to 
him whether his posterity should be 
|w Sarah, or another, nor whether 
this was a mere promise of natural 
seed ; but the large terms of promise 
made him look beyond the letter to 
the spirit, and beyond the natural to 
the KHritual posterity. How must 
the firmament ever after have ap- 
peared to Abram moat glorious — the 
bright espression to tim of the cove- 
nant seed, (Psa. 19.) " In them hath 
he set a tabernacle tor the sun." 

0. And fe beHeeed m the Lord. 
Heb., Se believed in Jehovah. To 
Mieve in the Lord, expresses i 
than to Mfew Him— though in 
New Testament this paasage is re- 
ferred to, "Abram beiieveo God," 
(Eom. 4 : 3,) and so in the .Sfejtf. In 
.the MA. the idea is of confidence, 
reliance, trust; beyond the mere be- 
lief of this particular promise. The 
B^. term ieKeve, means to rest, 
reVjf ivgon. The word is Amam,, from 
which wo have Amen, meaning to be 
gwes; and tlie^ to be ai»i,reA. or to 
eoi\Ms m. In the same chapter, 
Paul iUustrates the Cliristlan mith. 



and BTgnee from this passage to 
"how the plan of salvation by faith 
-that Abram bdieved in God, who 

Iuickeneth the deaa, and calleth 
lose things which be not, as though 
hey were, who against hope be- 
lieved in (upon) hope, that lie might 
(should) become the lather of many 
iatdons, according to that which was 
spoken, " 8o ahaStJeg gcedbe," (^m. 
4:17,18.) The strength of his faith 
is further dwell upon \ij the apostle 
in the particulars, vs; 19-33, and the 
analysis, of it is rimply that it was s. 
most confident reliance upon the su- 
preme ability of God to make good 
His promise, notwithstanding all 
natural hindrances, and all present 
appearances to the contrary. " And 
fher^ore it was imputed to him for 
righteousness." Not (as some would 
have it) because it was so signal an 
' tance of faith as to be accepted, 
lieu of a perfect rig-hteousaess, 
t simply because it laid hold on. 
the promised seed, which was ulti- 
,tcly Christ, (&al. 3 : 16.) It was 
; this grace of faith accepted, as 
leading Sie train of graces, nor 
' ■ ' mperfect righteousness ae- 
if it were perfect, but the 
faith was counted to Mm for right- 
eotimieaa, because it liad the perfect 
righteousness of Ciiriflt in hand. 
The immediate object of his !aith 
was the son of promise — the Isaac — 
the covenant seed, through whom he 
was to have a vast progeiiy, and be- 
come a blessing to aU the world — 
all nations being blessed through 
him. And this Wac was! only the 
forerunner and foreshadow of Jeaas, 
as the Son of promise and the cove- 
nant seed, and in this Isaac he saw 
Jesus. And this was the signifi- 
cance of that spedal test to which 
his faith was put when he was 
called to offer "'"' up a sacrifice, 
and " received him fiom the dead in 
a figure ;" all to set tbrth viridly to 
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CHAPTER XV. 



IT the sacrificial death, of Je- 
saa (the New Testament Isaac) ap- 
poiii1«d T»7 God, and tim roaurrec- 
tion of Jesna, received 1mck again 
from the dead, according to tlie fore- 
Bhadow. Thna tlie aposUe, in the 
annala of faith, ahows the coiino:^oii 
between the immediate object of 
Abram'B faith, and Jesua the ulti- 
mate obieot, (Sob. 11:17-10; Gal. 
3 ; 16-19.) And it is a great nuatake 
to anppose that it was aimply bb an 
act of believing God'a promise of a 
seed, ivithout any reference to Chrfst, 
that this instance of Abram's be- 
lieving ia ao celebrated in the New 
Testament. True, he had believed 
before this, and was a believer al- 
ready. But here his fiuth more dis- 
tinctly and directly gjasped the 
great covenant blessing — the Lord 
Jeans — and so it was here that hia 
faith reached ita highest ground. 
" Ee^dea, we are not here told when 
Abram first began to be justified or 
to believe in God, but that in this 
one place it is declared or related 
how he had been jnatified through 
his whole life. Hence it cannot be 
said that the righteonsnefls of faith 
is only initial. It is perpetual. And 
after hie progress thus for, it ia still 
Hidd that he is justified hy fiiith." — 
GaMn. 1[ OowrUed. The Heb. term 
means to ttiiiik, denise, and then to 



Acta 7 : 00 ; 3 Tim. 4 ; 16. The term 
has reference to God's jndgment or 
verdict in a ibrensio triisaction, 
(Paa. 10S:31.) It is employed also 
of imputing or reckoning iniquity 
(U law, (Lev. 7:18; 17:4; 3 Sam. 
10: IS: 3 Kings 12: IB.) " It aaems 
absurd to suppose that Abram 
should be jnstifi^ by believing that 
Ms seed would be as numerous aa 
the stars, for this could be nothing 
but a parUeular faith, which would 
by ao means suffice for the complete 
lighteonsneas of man. Besides, what 
could an earthly and temporal prom- 
ise avail for eternal salvation? 
Plainly, he did not espect some 
common or undefined seed, but that 
in which the world was to be blese- 



1 . When it ia said th&t ftith ti 
aiputed to Abram for ri 



e formal 



of righteoueneBB, but only tl 
. cause ; for faith borrows a ligiteous- 
' nera elsewhere, of which we in our- 
selves are destitute, else it would 
be in vdn for Paul to set feith in 
opposition to works when speaking 
of the mode of obtaining righteous- 
n^s."— CoWm. 1 For ngliteom- 
neaa — ot juatiJkoMon. 

Observe. — (1.) Abram had. no 
righteousnesaforjuatification. Paul 
shoire this. "For if Abram were 
juBtifled by works, he hath whereof 
to glory— but not before God," (Rom. 
4_: 3.) (a.) Paith is not imputed to 
him as a work, or a meritorious 
ground of joBtiScation, else he would 
stiU be justified by his works— the 
work of &ith. (3.) It -wm by the 
hearing of faith, and not by the 
works of the law, (Gal. 3 : 5.) It is 
only as instrumental — laying hold 
on a perfect righteousness— that the 
Mth is imputed to him for right- 
eoi^HfesB. (4.) The law could not 
accept any other than a perfect 
righteousness — his own or anothOT's 
imputed to him— set to his account. 
And this is the Gospel plan of justi- 
fication — io reckon the perfect right- 
eousness of Chiist received by faith 
as our righteousness for justifica- 
tion, (G^. 3 : 6,) They, therefore, 
who rest upon their own laith, and 
cannot find peace, except so far aa 
they are assured of their own accept- 
able faith, do, in effect, put their 
faith in the stead of Christ's right- 
eouaness aa the ground U> rest upon. 
"Qtung about to establish their own 
righteouaneaa, they hove not aub- 
mitt«d themselves unto the right- 
eousness of God." If it be asked 
then what is accepted, it is the per- 
fect righteousness of Christ accepted 
for us, and counted to our credit. 
The finished work of Christ, outside 
of us, is the ground of a sinner's jus- 
tification, and not the unfinished 
work of iim Holy Spirit within us — 
as our faith. We are " accepted in 
the Beloved," (Eph. 1 : 6.) Tlie Qos- 
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368 GENESIS. [B. C. 2000. 

1 And he said unto liim, I am tlie Lord tliat ■■ Lrmiglit thee 
out of ° Ur of the Ohsililees, P to give thee tliia land to inheiit. it. ■ 

8 And he said, Lord Gob, 1 whereby shall I tnow that I shall 
inheiit it ? 



li:9,ll>: 2ICIn^ 



1:18. 



!)el plan of justification Is thns to 
mpute to the sinnec the righteona- 
neea of OliriBt. Thus it is called the 
righlfioaBiieas which is of God, (PMl. 
3 : 9.) And cighteouSDess is spoken 
of as imputed without works, (Kom. 
4 : 6.) And tliis is illnstrated by the 
case of Abram. So the sinner is re- 
garded and treated as righteous on 
acconnt of the perfect righteouaneaa 
of this substitute set to hia account 
by ftee grace in the Gospel. Thus 
righteousness is imputed to the -ure- 

?odli/ (Rom. i : 5) without works, 
Etom. 6 : 6.) Thns believers are 
treated as though they had not sin- 
ned, because Christ has fulfilled the 
law for them. ^ 

Obsbkyb;. — The immediate (wjftct 
of the patriarch's faith was a per- 
sonal type of Christ — Isaac, as the 
son of promise — and so liis faith had 
its training to lay hold on Christ, 
while the plan of grace was gradual- 
ly nnfolding. The promise of a Ca- 
naan was all along pointing forward 
to a better Canaan — that is, an heav- 
enly, (Heb. 11 : 16.) The promise of 
a seed was pointing forward to the 
seed which was Giirist, and thus 
there is a constant unfolding, more 
and more, and the spiritual and eter- 
nal are set forth and seen through 
tiie physical and temporal. 

7. God now further leads him to 
repose eniira confidence in His su- 
preme ability to accomplish all that 
Ho had spoken. As in the preface 
to the commandments, He announces 
Himself as " the Lord thy God (cove- 
nant Jahovah) wlio brought thee out 
of the htnd of Egypt," etc., so here, 
"lam Jehomh, that irougJit tliee out 
of Ur of the Ghaldeea." Let Abram 
confirm hia faith in God by looking 
&t the steps already taken for giving 



him the land of jjromise. It was in 
God's plan in bringing him out of 
Ur to give him possession of Ca- 
nanri. This Is enough. Will God 
now falter otfiiil in the midst? So 
the Christian may encourage him- 
self in God by looking back at all that 
God has already done for him, at the 
ways in which He has already led 
him, and at what He has plainly 
provided for him. 

8. Lord Qod. Hel>., Adonai Jeho- 
vah. Abram here agiun uses this 
title of God, expressive of His su- 
preme majesty. And here God ap- 
plies to Himself the title JeAowiA, 
with emphasis, though it is said in 
Exod, 6 : 3, that He was not known 
to the patriarchs by this name. 
That is, however, they did not clear, 
ly understand this name as Redeem- 
er, or that they did not understand 
it in its special application to the 
second person of the Blessed Trinity, 
or that they had not the clear view 
of it which was afterwards had from 
His fulfilment of the covenant prom- 
ises. T Wh&rel>y HuiU 1 knoie. This 
may seem to some to be in the spirit 
of unbelief, as if Abram required a 
sign. Sut hia triumpliant iaith Itas 
just now been mentioned. Hence it 
is rather here a call for some open 
memorial or seal confirmatory of His 
promise, which is rather the evi- 
dence of the high vaJue he set upon 
the promise itself. God was dis- 
pleased with Ahaa for not requiring 
a sign (Isa. 7 : 13,) and He would 
give a sign for the people's benefit. 
So here. God would give a sign for 
the good of Israel. He is even 
■pleased to confirm His promise by 
an oath, that believers might have 
strong consolation, (Gen. 33 : 16, 17.) 
The apostle, alluiiUng to God's goto- 
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CHAPTEB XV. 



9 Ana lie said unto him, Take me an heifer of three years old, 
and a she-goat of three years old, and a ram of three years old, 
and a turtle-dove, and a young pigeon. 

10 And he took unto him all these, and ' divided them in the 
midst, and laid each piece one against another : but ' the birds 
divided he not. 



nant dealings with Abram, refers to 
this transaction liere and in cli. 33, 
and applies it, (Heb. : 13-18.) See 
alee in tlie case of Gideon (Judg. 
6 ; 14-31 ; 86^0.) So witli Heze- 
Mah, (3 Kings 30 : 8-11.) Because 
Abram here exhibits hia fiuth in bo 
special a reference to the Gospel plan 
and promise, he is called " the lather 
of the faithful," or believing ones. 
"If ye be Christ's, then are ye 
Abram's seed and heirs according to 
the promise." The true Israel under 
the New Testament are the true be- 
lievers. 

9. Here we find God for the first 
time entering into covenant with 
Abram. There had lieen a covenant 
■with Adam, and a covenant with 
Hoah. But here, with still farther 
pr(wres9 towards the full Gospel idea, 
God covenants with the feither of the 
Mthful, and mates His covenant 
promises to Abram and his seed ' 
all tie formality of a si 
transaction. 1 Take me. 
Take for me — for an offering 
heifer. God directs him to prepare 
a sacrifice. The animals are (strik- 
ingly enough) ail those which were 
afterwards used in the Levitical sac- 
rifices. It was tlius a foreshadow oi 
that ritual, as that was of the Gos- 
pel HVBtem. T Of three years old. 
Not three heifers, as some have un- 
derstood, but a three year old one. 
Why it is prMoribed to be of this 
age does not appear, as it was aot so 
required under the law, except that 
the number three ia in the Soripti 
a sacred number, and denotes i 
maturity and peirfeotion of the vic- 
tim. One year old was the more 
common age for sacrifice ; but a 
»hree year old animal was regarded 



1 ita full vigor. And the idea 
that it most be the best, aud 
unblemished. All these animals 
of this age, to denote the 
causaction. Selitiseh un- 
derstands that the age has reference 
the bondage of the people, be- 
Lse the seed of Abram was only 
enter the land of promise in their 
fourth generation, vs. 16, Bo Hoff- 
an arZ Kv.rU. 

10. Abram is suppraed to have 
done the sacrificial work according 
Divine direction. If DixAdeA 
fkern. Thia was the well known 
metliod of preparing the animal for 
the ratification of a covenant. Hence 
thn Heb. phrase "to make a cove- 
nant," is, literally, iaoat a <mmant. 
The animals are dam. There is 
death, as the consequence of sin, 
pltuniy set forth. It is the death of 
appointed victims. There is also set 
forth the expiatory death and media- 
tion by Christ Jesus. And the cleav- 
ing asunder of the animal was the 
custom in such cases of covenant. 
The parties passed between the 
halves of the animal, aa invoking 
hewn asunder) if 
they ahould break the covenant. 
Compare 1 Sam. 11 : 7, and Jer, 
"■ ■" 18. TMs '- "' 



But i 






sight of the sacrificial idea a 
tory and atoning. Bather, the par- 
tiea are thus represented as aZ one, 
passing together between the parts 
of the sacrifice. "The unity laid 
down in the covenant is hereby es- 

Sressed. The division of the sacri- 
ces into two portions represent the 
two parties to the covenant. As 
these portions constitute in reality 
one animal, so these two parties to 
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11 And when the fowls c 
drove them away. 

12 And when the sun wa( 
Abiam ; and lo, an horror o 

13 And he said nnto Abr 
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me down npon the carcasses, ibrain 

going down, ^a deep sleep fell upon 
■ great darkness fell upon him. 
m, Know of a surety " that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is not theu-s, and shall serve 
them ; and " they shall affliot tbem four hundred years ; 



e joined into ono,"— 
Kii/riz. ir The MvAa he &mde4 not. 
There ■were two birds, and there 
needed no dividing of these into 
halves. Besidea, these were rather 
accompaniments of the sacrifice, and 
it was also enacted in the Levitical 
law that the 'bird ahauld only have 
its wings cut ofl^ but should not be 
divided aanndcr, (Lev. 1 : 17,) It 
was the custom that the covenaut- 
ing parties should pass hctwecai the 
lialvoe of the sacrificial animals from 
opposite direcljons, Eo as to meet in 
the centre and tate the formal oath 
of covenant. Traces of this cere- 
mony axe found among^ the Greeks 
and Romans {Liny 40 : 0) and among 
the Chaldeans. It is to be observed 
that in this first stage of the cove- 
nant 0od Himself alone passes 
thj^ugh between the parts of the 
animiUB,. and thus fLrat obligates 
Himself, and afterwards (ch. 17) re- 
ceivMl Abram'a obligations. God 
thus in the Goepel first binds Him- 
self to us, and in Chnst ^ves Him- 
self for us, and then calls upon as to 
give ourselves to Him. 

11. TAefotDla. B.eb., And f!iejba!l 
descended wpon the eareasses. Btrde 
of prey alighted upon these slaJu 
animaJs. Abram was sittiuK beside 
these parted halves of the shdn vie- 
Urns, and watching there during the 
entire day. Some suppose this alto- 
gether natuKil phenomenon was in- 
tended to Mgnity to Abram how the 
enemies of God and the church 
would alight nipoa him and his pos- 
terity to rob and devour them, (Ezeli. 
17:3, '7; Rev. 19:17, 18.) "^ Ifrwe 
ihma away. Heb., Blem fhem off. 



Luther says, " The birds represent 
the Egyptians, who first persecute 
Abram's descendants, but Abram 
drives them away — that is, God re- 
deems them for Hia promise made 
to Abram." 

13, And vJwn, ihe sun. Heb., And 
the min was (about) to go down. See 
vs. 17. 1 A deep ^e&p. The same 
term is used of the preternatural 
sleep which fell upon Adam (ch. 
3 : 31) when Eve waa formed from 
one of hia riba. The Sept. has it, an 
eestacj/. It would seem that if ho 
was pointed to the stars instead of 
ae^ng them merely in vision, he 
must have been occupied with this 
transaction during the ivhole day 
and the two nighta. See vss. 5 and 
17. The trance waa only a release 
of the mind from attention to hu- 
mau and earthly things to fix it 
upon things Divine. And there was 
in the mind, doubtless, a deep and 
firm persuasion that the commmii- 
cation was from God. T[ An horror 
of great darkness. Gerlach terms it 
" a prophetic sleep, full of dread be 
fore the mi^esty of the approach of 
God." This feeling of awe and hor- 
ror was often on attendant of special 
prophetic revelations, (Job 4 : 13, 14 ; 
Dan. 10:8.) Thia waa a state of 
mind, too, appropriate to the com- 
munication, as first discouraging, 
and then joyous. 

13. From this verse to the seven- 
teenth we have the Divine prophecy 
and piumise. Thia is a atrifcing in- 
stance in which God makes known 
the times and seasons. And yet the 
chronology lias been much disputed. 
H Eviow oj a 9iW^. Abram. is now 
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Jnoat positively forewarned of tlie 
delajB lie ahould exparience, and 
tow hia faitli mnat look foe Its leall- 
Bation beyond his sattiral lifetime. 
Henoe this eTample is cited by the 
apostle ns an eminent instance of 
pa,tient waiting li>r the promises, 
(Heb. 6.) T Aslrmge); etc. This" 
is spoken generally, and has chief 
reference to Egypt, bnt does not es- 
clTide the eojonm in Canaain, where 
they lived as strangers. In Esod. 
13 : 40 it is said, "ifow the sojovim- 
ing of the children of Israel who 
dwelt in Egypt was ibnr hundred 
and thirty years." But this ^ 
of the whole sojourning ; and while 
It reibrs to their dwelling in Egypt, 
it does not confine the sojourning to 
that oonntry, bnt includes it all from 
Abram'a entrance Into Canaan. Bo 
KentUeolt. It is here sTmken of as 
foTlr hundred years. The time is 
calculated from, the promise raade to 
Abram of a son, or from the birth of 
Isaac In Esodns it is coi 
from the departure from his 
country in obedience to the Divine 
comjaand. The Sam., Pentateuch, 
and the Alexandrine copy of the 
Sept. read, "Now the sojourning of 
the children of Israel and of their 
fathers in the land of Canaan and in 
the land of Egypt was four hundred 
and thirty years." And Paol makes 
the sam.e statement in Gal. 3 ; 17, 
reckoning IVom the promise made 
to Abram to tho giving of the Jaw, 
which was soon aitet the exodus. 
i further eiddent that the de- 
dants of Israel did not dwell 
fom' hundred ajid thirty years in 
Egypt, whUe it is equally evident 
that the period from Abram's en- 
trance into Canaan till the exodus is 
exactly that number. Thns, from 
Abram's entrance into Canaan till 
the birth of Isaac, twenty-fiire years ; 
from Isaac's birth to Jacob's, sixty 
years ; from Jacob, at the going into 
Egypt, was one hundred and thirty 
years ; residence in Egypt, two hun- 
dred and fifteen years— four hundred 
and thirty years. Joacphus corrob- 
orates this view, though he also 



seems to hold . the other in other 
places. S/urtz argues at length that 
the four hundred and thirty years' 
sojourzune was all of it in Egypt, 
See Vol. n., pp. 135-145. Some pre- 
fer the longer period in Egypt, in 
order to account for the two mil- 
lions of souls who seem to have 
gone out at the exodus. But surely 
a supernatural growth of the people 
in thus coming to be a nation may 
be supposed " The interval of tout 
hundred years here named can only 
commence at the birth of fte prom 
ised seed Isaac when Abiam was 
one hundred years old and henco 
thirty jeais after the call Durmg 
this interval they are to be stran 
gers in a land not theirs (not m 
their possession) for one hundred 
and ninety years and then for the 
remaining two hundred and ten 
years m Egypt first afrunguta m a 
strange land which was Iheira by 
promise, but not thevrs in posses- 
sion ; and next, afflicted serfs, under 
a degraded and cruel bondage. Tho 
whole period is taken together, after 
tho manner of prophecy, in the gen- 
eral statement, the two parts run- 
ning into each other as one whole. 
Besides this, according to the exact 
I>oJnting of the Hebrew, the reajiina 
is this — " Thy seed shaH be a ttraifi- 
gev in a land that is not theira, and 
the^^ ^lall senw tJtem,, and they ifuM 
ajml them four hundred gears'' It 
-s not meant that the periods of 
itiangOThood and of servitude shall 
be distinctly separated as to time. 
So in Esod. 13:40, the ' 
and the dwelling in 1 
bondage) are hinted of 
and the period in round 

given as including both, . 

7 ; 6, JVolea. The Sept. reads. They 
shall enslave them asd maltreat 
them and afflict them. 

14. And aim. The promise is now 
given to Abram, to stand on record 
for his descendants, that God will 
judge that nation (Egypt) to whom 
'■'^ — should be in servitude. This 
literally fulfilled. God visited 
)t with very sore jud^enls, 
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14 And also that nation whom they shall serve, " will I judge : 
and afterward y shall they come out with great substance. 

15 And * thou ehalt go ^ to thy fathers in peice ; '' thou shalt 
he hnried in a good old age. 

16 But * in the fourth generation they shall come hither again : 
for the iniquity ^ of the Amorites ^ is not yet full, 

17 And it came to pass, that when the sun went down, and it 



on account of their grievoas oppres- 
sion of His people, (Exod., clis. 1 to 
11 ; Psa. 78 a 135 a 18G.) If And 
afterwa/rd. Tliia was also fulfilled 
in tiie exodus. See Exod,, cIib. 13 
to li T'G'refli »nbita-:\6e. They 
were hrov^ht forth with great 
wealth. They demanded of the 
Egjptiana (not "borrowed.") jewels 
of alver and gold sad, miment, 
(Exod. 12:85, SS.) So says the 
Psatoost, " He brought them forth 
also ■mitii silver and gold. Pea. 
105 : 37. See Esod. 11 : 3, where 
the Israelites were iustrncted to mk, 
aa the tenn is, (not to toTTOw) each 
of th^ noighhor iewels of silver and 
jewels of gold. It was their right. 
"And the Lord gave the people fa- 
vor in the eyes of the Egyptians, so 
that they leut unto fliem (such 
things as ti.ey required) and they 
spoiled the Egyptians," <Es. 13 : 86.) 
15. This promiao to Abram of a 
peaceful death is comforting. The 
phrase, go to onis faih&ra, implies 
that the fethers are yet ahve, and 
that death is to believers a happy 
reunion beyond the grave. To go 
from one place to another, especially 
Ifl go to join others elsewhere, does 
not Imply atmiMation, but contin- 
ued existence. And this is the Old 
Testament doctrine of the future 
life. So God's language, " I am the 
God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and 
of Jacob," is used to prove the samo 
doctrine of imiDortality, for it im- 
plies tliat they are not dead, but liv- 
ing. "God is not the Sod of the 
dead, bttt of the .iving." Abram 
died in peace one hundred and flf- 



aen years before his descendants 
rent down to Egypt. 
16. In tlMfmirtli generation. This 



same as the four hundred years just 
named. But it "may also mean that 
the tbnith generation of the Is- 
raelites who went down into Egypt 
should return and possess Canaan. 
This was the result. Caleb was the 
fourth from Judah, Moses was the 
fourth from Levi. Or Isaac, J.evi, 
Amram, Eleazar may represent the 
four generations. T Jlw (Se iniguii}/, 
etc. The reason is here ^ven for 
this long delay. The long-sofffering 
of God towards the wicked niakes 
Him even postpone the dolivoranca 
of His people, showing that in Hie 
dealings \Fith us He has also to re- 
gard others, and He will order all 
things well. Abram was now living 
among the Amorites, and they were 
the moat est^nave occupants of the 
teri'itory. Here wo are taught, 1. 
Tliat God foreknows the moral char- 
acter of men. 2. In His providence 
He administers the affiiirs of nations 
on the principles of moral rectitude. 
3. Nations are smred until th^ ini- 
quity is full, i They are then cut ofi 
in retributive justice. 5. The Amor 
ite was to be the chief nation extir- 
pated for its iuiqnity <m the return of 
the seed of Abram. They had by far 
the larg^t possessions in the land 
of promise, and they seem to have 
been extinguished as a nation by 
the invasion of Israel, for we read no 
more of them in the after history 
See Marpfii/. *\NotmtfuU. Heb, 
Jfotfitmhed {Sus/or hiiherto. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



was dark, behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp tbat 
'■passed between those pieoes. 

18 In that same day the Lord Smade a covenant with Ab rain, 
Baying, ■'Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river of 
Egypt uDto the great river, the river Euphrates : 

19 The Keoites, and the Kenizzites, and the Kadmonitea, 



iure, a symbol of Divine wiath, us 
Mai. 4:1; PsB. Sl:8, 9. So oh. 
19 : 38. So 1 Kings 8 : 10, II'; Isa. 
6:4; B«v. 16 : 8, tlie Jywming Taiap 
represented, in a milder form, the 
gMsjioA, or gl(yey of the Lord, pass- 
ing throngb. tbe parts of the sacri- 
fioe. And as God alone appears at 
this stage of the covenant as the 
contracting party, tteao both are to 
be regardei aa symbols of His pres- 
ence— punishing: His enemies (and 
Abram'S, whicE aie those of the. 
church.) and glorious as a Mthfiil 
covenant-keepmg vindicatjic and 
guide of His people. "The smoke 
of destruetion and tho ligM of salva- 
tion are here symljoliaed." "Our 
God' is a consuming fire." "As 
smoke is driven away, so drive them 
away." "The smoke of their tor- 
ments ascendeth up forever and 
ever." And John the Baptist was 
spoken of aa " a bujning and a shin- 
ing lamp," much more the true 
Light whom he foreshadowed. 
There may be also a hint of the pil- 
lar of cloud and file, in which the 
Shekinah passed before Israel in the 
wilderness march. Qerlach says 
that " the reason why God alone 

rtaed through, and not Abram also, 
because the covenant was one of 
grace, and God, before all, gives His 
grace ere He requires anytJiing on 
man's part. Its iiim was to strength- 
en Abram in fai» sure trust that God 
would fulfil what He had promised." 



18. In that same day. There fol- 
lows immediately now the solemn 
declaration, to which all these cere- 
monies wero meant to give effect. 
'IT Madi a eovermnt. Heb., Oai a' 
covenant; from tho ceremony of di 
viding the animal in solemn memo- 
rial and ratification of it. Abram's 
part in tlie transaction was in hia 
preparation of the victims, according 
to the Divine mandate, showing Ms 
obedient spirit, and his habit of 
faith m God's word. If Unto Oy 
seed. Abram is now prepared to 
bear that this covenant grant is 
made to his seed — that they shall 
possess tho land (after his death,) 
and yet in an important sense It 
would be his also to possesa in the 
hi^er idea of the tetter country. 
'iFrmh the i-iter. The boundariee 
are here distinctly given — from the 
Nile to the Euphrates. It is true 
that the domain of Israel never 
readied exactly to lie river Nile. 
But nothing between fliem and the 
Kile was independent of them. Vir- 
tually this was the extent ; and aa 
Kwrtz remarks, these two rivers are 
considered here as the represenla- 
tives of the two great powers of the 
Bast and of the West, and the 
meaning of the promise is, that the 
land and commonwealth of tho de- 
scendants of Abram should be inde- 
pendent, and continue by the side of 
and between these two empires, and 
that no other empire or nation 
skould permanently bear independ- 
eijt sway in the districts wMch lay 
, between Jndea and these two great 
empires. GerlckJi says, " In this 
prophecy the boundaries of the 
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20 And the Ilitfcitcs, and tlie Perizzites, and t!io llpjjiiaira, 

2 1 And the Araoritea, and the Canaanites, and the Gii'gashites. 
and the Jebusltes. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

NOW Savai, Abram's wife, ^ bare him no children : and she 
had an handmaid, ^ an Egyptian, whose name was " Hs.gar. 



promised land 

aa they would have been, liad 

Israel contiwiod faithful to the 

19-31, Senitea,eto. These ate the 
' ten pdodpal cations tlien occupjing 
this territoiy of promise. Of these, 
five probamj are Canaanite tribes, 
and five are not. The Kenites dwelt 
upon the Bouthem border, (Num. 
13:39; 34:30-33'; Jndg. 1:18; 1 
Sam. 15 : 6.) They mingled with 
the Midianites, and were friend]? to 
the Israelites, (1 Cbron. 3 : 55.) 
1[ KmiMtes were in affinity with 
tie Horites, and also dwelt on the 
fiOQth border towajrda Egypt, {oli. 
86 : 11, 30^3 ; Job. 15 : 17 ; 1 Chron. 
1:50-54.) i^TIisKadmimttea. These 
were on the east, as tbrfr name im- 
ports, and possibly included BeveriJ 
tribes, in that region, towards the 
Euphrates. TTiese three tribes it is 
probable were related to Abram aa 
■ ■ of ahem. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

g 37. HAftAB AHD IsnM AEL. 

Here occurs a tiial of Abram s 
fkith m tbe verj line of the coye 
nant promise It came upon ium 
through biB wife like the first 
temptation m the garden It had 
hern piomised ifl Abram that be 
should become a Either (oh 15 4) 
En the tluid time tbia promise of a 
numberless postentj had been re- 
peated to hiin, but as yet no men- 
tion had been made of Sarai- Her 
unbelief conld not prevail against 



and in her 
the results, 

lief is always ready to do. It was 
lindcr the guise of aiding God to 
carry out Hia promise, but it was in 
the spirit of distrust, unwilling to 
wait only upon God. Abram had 
now lived in the land of promise ten 
years, and went diildless towarda 
hia grave, already eighty-five yeara 
old. And this delay and diaooura^ 
meat had just now been relieved in 
a great measure by God's express 
assurance to himself that he should 
have an heir of his own blood. But 
he yields to the suggestion which 
promises to hasten God's work, and 
which brings in human methods to 
trust in jSce of God, It was in 
God's plan to foresbadow here the 
■nmaeulous seed by bringing forth a 
son from Sarai, contraiy to all nat- 
ural powers; and iu this respect, 
Isaac was to be a personal type of 
Cliriat Jesus. But the natural heart 
resorts to its own natural and hu- 
man schemes, not believing fully In 
Him who quickens the dead, and 
caOa the tbings that are not, as 
though they were, (Rom. 4 : 17, 18.) 
This may seem the more escusablo 
in Sarai, as it was an expedient re- 
sorted to in the Baat for perpetuating 
one's household, when all other hope 
seemed to be gone. And it was, for 
her part, a renouncing of the house- 
hold glory which she thup yields to 
a subordlnato. It was a method of 
raising a family by prosy, and it 
was a virtual adoption iit the vica- 
rious posterity — the concubine was 
said to bear the child "upon the 
knees"of the wife, (cb, 30:3,) But 
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S i And Saviii .aid »nto Atam, Behold »o», the Lom • hath 
Jtratodme f,e„ beariBg . I pray thee '(!»» """rsheii: 
it may be that I may obtain ehildien by her. And Abiam ! hearl. 

tmn, after Abvam h had dwell ten years m the land of Canmiu, 
and gave her to her husband Abram to be bis wite. 



Sarai'a faith wiU yet triumph, (Heb. 

i. The feet Is here stated upon 
■wMdi the narrative proceeds. If-ift 
handmaid— ^aiSiasn. TM9 term la 
used by Greek writers to signify a 
TODng girl, whether slave or free. 
The Sept., however, and the New 
TeslameM nse it ia the fnf « 
sJow. aee Matt. 36: 69; Mark 14: 66, 
69 ; Lnfee 13 : *5 ; 33 : 56 ; John 18 : 17 ; 
Ada 16 -. 16. Here it means ft bom- 
MDOTOJi, In oontrast witli. a free wo- 
man as Paul esplainB and argues, 
(Sal. 4:33,) This history, as the 
New Testament oxplaine, baa In it a 
profound meaning, and is meant to 
foresigniiy the two elements in the 
household of Ahram— the bond and 
the free, the legal and gospel desses 
—the Ishmael and Isaac children— 
and BO Baiai and Hagat, though 
true historical characters, have a 
history here which ia to he alle^orvifA, 
fGal. il Aa in the family of Adam 
there was a Cain, and in the femily 
of Noah a Ham, aa tbo element ot 
evil ao in tho covenant family ol 
Ahrnm there will bo an lahmaei. A 
bondwbman might he diaposed of as 
the miatreaa pleased (vs. Q.) And \q 
the law, tlie children of such a bond- 
woman would be slaves, CExod. 
31:4.) «^ An 'Emfpf^n. She waa 
probably obtained by him when in 
fegypt, affld perhaps waa «■ P^f^* '« 
him ftora Pharoah, (ch. 13:16.) 
t Bagov. The name meana, com- 
monlv, fifeM. from which also the 
Mohammedan term. " Uemo. 
(flight.) This name may have been 
kven to her from her after history. 
Paul, in the Gahitians, dwells upon 



of Mount Sinai in Arabia, denoting 
the legal portion. And it would 
that Sinai was so caEed, be- 
cause Hacar, in Arabic, signifies a 
ro6k, (Gal. 4) And this incidental 
fact Paul uses to show the relation 
between the legal and the Gospel 
dispensations, and between the two 
classes of cliUdren in Abmn's house 
—the s^ritual seed being those of 
Sarah (tho free woman) represented 
hv Isaac the camai being those of 
Ilagar (the bond-Woman) TepresraitBd 
by Ishmael. mgat represented the 
the Mosaic Sinaitic dispenaation, and 
her chiidren were bom in bondage 
to the law (Judaizing) and yet, ac- 
cording to nature, having the hus- 
band; while Saral typified the Gos- 
pel system, and represented the 
diurch, long barren, till the gift of a 
pi^geny— the miraculous seed— oc- 
-rmng to promise. 

3. bItm now comes forward with 
her expedient, according to the cus- 
tom at the East. Children wero 
deemed of so much value, not mere- 
ly ftom the paternal aftbction, but 
because of the constitution of soci^ 
ty as the orienUl houaeJiold formed 
a dan and tribe, which was reli^ 
1 tor defence and avenging of blood, 
, well as for tho preserving of the 
uame and heritage. H BeiltaiTted. 
Hfeb. and Sept., SAwf me vf. H Oo- 
tain, ehU^ert. The Heb. term for 
son. is Ben, and here the verb is 
BanOi. which means to frusM ; and 
here. "/ shMl be Tmit up," {Dent. 
I 35: 9; Ruth. 4: 11.) 

3. Saiai is here desi^ated as 
\"Abram'i wsfe," B,nA it is ia hei 
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4 ^ And he went in unto Hagar, and she conceived : and 
when she saw that she had conceived, her mistress was ' despised 
in her eyes. 

6 And Sarai said unto Abram, My wrong he upon thee: I have 
given my maid into thy bosom : and when she saw that she had 
conceived, I was despised in her eyes : ^ the Lokd judge between 
me and thee. 

6 'But Abram said unto Sarai, " Behold, thy maid is in thine 



place that slie pats Hagar "to her 
hnsban^ Abram to be his wife." 
Heb., For a wife. If After Abram. 
This clause is here thfowu in as if 
to show the pceBSure of discourage- 
ment ncder which Sarai acted ' 
thiB matter. "After Abram 1 
dwelt ten yeara in the land of Ca. 
naan," and remained oMldless. He 
was now eighty-five years old, and 
Sarai seventy^ve. Bhe was to be 
to Abeam "for a wifie " — to serve the 
purpose of a wife in this estremjty. 
By the custom, the children of the 
concnbine became the ofifeprlng of 
the wife herself, being regaided as 
obtained by prosy, and in a vicati- 
ous, BubsHtctiona^ way, so that 
they were reckoned aa hers by adop. 
tion, (See Exod. 21 : T ; Dent, 31 : 10.) 
Abrap might have felt himself at 
liberty to accede to thia proposed 
arrangement, inasmuch as nothing 
had been said of Sarai in the ca^. 
8o the Hebrews have viewed Abjani'B 
conduct. And Malachi blamed those 
who felt at liberty to take another 
besides their lawful wife, as it would 
be treachery, while in Abram's case 
It was "that he might seek a godly 
seed." T Gave her to Abram. The 
slave girl was at the disposal of- the 
mistress- — her personal property. — 
according to the oriental custom ; 
and it was only by consent of Sarai 
that she could become the secondary 
wife of Abram-.-that Is, the coueu. 
bine. And this step was taken for a 
declared purpose, and to fulfil the 

r raise of Qod. But the wrong was 
the unbelief which oohW not 



would soon see the wrong, and reap 
the bitter iruits. 

4. The resnlt of this onbelieving 
measure is now painfully manifest. 
The slave-woman, elevated to this 
honomWe posdtion in Abram's house, 
looks already with contempt upon 
Sarai. As Solomon has remarked, 
"An handmaid that is heir to her 
mistress," is a trouble in the earth, 
(Prov. SO ; 23.) Sarai was despised 
and reproached, donbtlcss, for her 
childless estate, which was so dis- 
graceful among the orientals; and 
Hagar, it would seem, scorned her 
on this account, boaeting insolently 
of her own advajitage over her. 
This is the wrong of abolishing all 
proper social distinctions. 

5. My wrong, etc. Bept., I amiv^ 
jured by thee. Onk., 2 Iiame a com- 
plaint agaimt thee, Sam. Vets., M^ 
opjiresswn, be on thef. Targ, Jer.j 
My judgment and abuse are deliver- 
ed into thine hands. You are to 
blame for the wrong done mo. Ton 
— the cause, and ought to redreafl 

wrong. Sarai felt now jeaJous 
of her who had supplanted her, and 
she suspected that her husband had 
transferred his affection to Hagar, or 
was, at least, indifferent to the con- 
temptuous treatment of herself. 
1" IT/is Lo^A ivdgc. Sarai made a. 
solemn appeal to Jehovah, the cove- 
nant God, put she did It in the 
Spirit of ragdmees &nd peovishnessi 
@tung most with self-reproach- 
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Land ; do to her as it pleaseth thee. And when Sarai dealt hardly 
with her, " she fled from her face. 

? ^ And tlie angel of the Loed found her hy a fountain ol 
water in the wilderness, ° by the fonntam in the way to P Shur. 



6, Abram has now Buotlier trial Of 
his spirit, and ajuotlier occasion for 
displaying the power of Divine grace 
in his lieart and life. He replies 
calmly and fairly, leeogniaing Sa- 
rai'B unimpaired rigtt as mistress 
of tlie tonseiiold, and as his own 
proper wife, entitled to liia affection, 
while he accorded to her the light 
to dispose of Hagar as she pleased. 
1[ 2%y maia. Hagar is yet only 
Sarai's bondmaid, t In ihine MM. 
At thy disposal. % Do (o her, etc. 



., Do t 






„j,,. --pt., I^eat her as ia be^ to 
thee. Though all his future hopes 
Biflod now l»und up in this Hon of 
Hagar, yet he was ready oven to 
give up this child for the peaee of 
Sarai, just aS he was ready, at a 
later period, to ^ve up Sarai's son 
to the command of tfod. 1[ DeaU 
harOlm. Heh., And Barai ^pressed 
her. Jew. Bib., Eumiliated her. The 
same word is rendered aglicf in ch. 
15 : 13. Sarai put upon 3ier such 
grievances, doabtless, as she could 
aot hear. AnA she jted from her 
premice. There was overbearing 
and severity on the pait of the mis- 
tress as well as insolence on the part 
of the servant. How muct of the 
jarring and conflict in households 
hetween housekeepere and dornestios 
comes of indiscretion and petulanoy 
on the part of the former. The 
loud complaint about servants some- 
times has its root in the temper of 
tho emfJoyera, especially i"- the lack 
of domestic piety, and in the preva- 
lence of persooal pride and overbear- 



the Angel of the Covenant — the Sec- 
ond Person of tho Blessed Trinity— 
the Lord Jesus Christ — as the cove- 
nant name of God is Jehovah. He 
is the 8am.e wio appeared to Moses 
out of the bush, Esod. 3 : 3, 4, " the 
Messenger of the covenant " — the 
Mediator in aU the relations of Qod 
to the world, who appeared to men 
under the Old Testament, and 
rected the whole visible theocracy. 
See ch. 16:7, 11, 13; 18:14, 17; 
10;24; 31:17, 18; 33:11, 18, 14, 
31:11,18; 33:35-30; 48:15,16; 
BiLod. 3 ; 3, 4, 6, 14^-18 ; 33 : 30-^ 
83;34- 88:14, 15; Josh. 6:14. 
; Judg. 6 : 11, 14, IS, 18, 33 . 
i, 8, 31, 33, etc. And it will be 
that the title is used inter- 
changeably with that of Jehovah. 
See also Zech. 1:11, 13; 8:1,5,8; 
13 : 8, where (A* angd of the Lord 
will be seen to be quite a difffetent 
personage from " the interpreling an- 
gel." The title is employedto de- 
note Jehovah as manifested in visi- 
ble, personal form among men. See 
Exod. 33 : 31. And Jehovah is spo- 
ken of as ft distinct person from the 
,ngel of the Lord, who is also called 



1,1 



The angd of the Lord— of Je/w- 
naih. This is the first occurrence of 
this remarkable title in the Old Tes- 
tament. 



the Lord (Jehovah.) The phraseolo- 
gy indicates to us a certwn inherent 
plurality within the e^enco of the 
one only Qod, of which we have had 
previous indications, (ch. 1:1, 38 ; 
3 : 33.) It would seem to dei»te the 
reveler of the Godhead in angelic 
form.' In this paragraph " the angel 
of Jehovah" is called "Jehovah," 
vs. 13. And he appears in such ca- 
padties of predicting and promising 
as belongs to God alone. If By ffie 
fountain on tlie way to Shwr. Hagaf 
seems to have made ter way to- 

_ _ wards Egypt, as if aiming to return 

It Is "found thirty-three ] thither. Her reute lay from Hebron 
1^, and plainly derignates ] through the wilderness ot Shur, 
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8 And he said, Ilagar, Sarai's maid, whence earnest tliou ? and 
whither wilt thou go ? And she said, I flee from the face of my 
mistress Sai-ai. 

And the augel of the Lop.d said nnto her, Return to thy mis- 
tress, and "9 submit thyself under her hands, 

10 And the tmgel of the Lokd said unto her, 'I wOl multiply 
thy seed exceedingly, that it shaU not be numbered for multi- 

11 And the angel of the Lord said unto hei-. Behold, tliou art 
with chitd, and shalt bear a son, » and shalt call his name Ish- 
mael ; beoanse the Loed hath heard thy affliction. 



asria. i 



21; Luke 



whieli alratolied from, flie aoutliweat 
comer of Palestine to ijie head of 
the Bed Sea. There is a caravan 
road throngh this wildemesB or des- 
ert to this day. Plulareh describes 
the road as leading through deep 
sand and a waterlesa country, about 
one hundred and fifty mil^. 

8. Eagar, Sarahs maid. Tlie an- 
gel of the covenant calls the xioor 
wanderer hy name, designates her 
trae relation ae " the irimH of Sarai" 
and not the wife of Ahram, and aekB 
her questions, not for ioformation, 
but ior drawing out her honest re- 
ply. Tha answer was honest and 
definite, and she recognistes her old 
and true relation to ner "mUtreaa 
Sairid." This would indicate some 
Boftcning of her spirit, left as she 
■was to her reflection; and cast out 
upon that djfoary desert alone, and 
now also met by the covenant angel, 
who was ready to counsel her, and 
to do her good. If her heart was 
now humbled so as to own her mis- 
tress, afi.d cease her proud boasting 
over her, why might she not return J 
She would probably have perished 
on the route of weariness and thirst. 

0. Rdmii. She was, doubtless, 
reminded that all her honor and 
happiness must lie in her connexion 
with Abnun's household — that she 
did a great wrong' to flee from such 
religious associations to hei heathen 
land — that she could even rather 
enfifer wrong tlian do wrong — that 



like Lot, she would bitterly rue her 
departure, if she had not already 
done it — that her expected issue had 
no prospect, except as being the son 
and heir of Abram — and Uuit, there- 
fore, and on every account, ete 
should return,. If SiAmit thyse^. 
Heb., Hwmlle thyself (the same term 
as is used in vs. 6) 'Under her hands 
■ — fa subjeclion to her, as her ser- 
vant — niaking no offensive preten- 
sions, and casting no reflections on 
account of the circumstances which 
had 80 exalted her ia Abram's house. 
Thus Abram was to become a blea- 
siog to her, as to Lot, (oh. 13.) 

fo. The covenant angel now adds 
a premise, which is highly calcu- 
lated to encourage and cheer Hagar. 
It is manifest that the angel daims 
to be Jehovah Himself. Ho prom- 
ises here to do what Jehovah alone 
can perform. Heb., MuMvlybig 1 
wHl m-uit^l^ thy eeid. Item gna&y 
w/aW^ly %t. The promise of a vast 
progeny, such as Abram tad thrice 
received. See ch. 17, 30. 

11. A son. The hope of a Hebrew 
household lay in the son, as the rep- 
lesentative of the family name, and 
the protector and perpetuator of the 
famly line. A daughter was held 
in small estimation among the Ori- 
entals. T" lahtnaA. Heb,, OoA wiK 
liewr ; or, S^arA of God. Sept., 6(>4 
Mih gwmi Med (5 tJty a^ietim. It 
was in Qud's plan to iucreiiee the 
family pf Abrftm in the lehmael 
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12 t And lio will be a wild man ; his hand will he against every 
man, and every man's hand against him ; " and he shall dwell in 
the presence of aU his hrethren. 

t Ota. 21:90. n oh. 3B : 18. 



branch, for Atoam's sake. Thii 
ia to be trained in the family o) 
patriareli in order to tie capaUe of 
obtaining the measure of hlessing 
reserved for him. Here ia a memo- 
rial in Mb very naiad of that Divine 
interpoaition to which hia life, first 
and laat, wonld he due. And wheth- 
er HagaP distinctly prayed 
not, He heard her groan* ( 
and came to her relief for 

13. A v^d man. Heh., A idld-am 
man. Ont., A vkid ass aammg men. 
Jew. Bib., A icild ass of a man. As 
' the wild MS delights in the fteedom 
of itB native deserts, and brooka no 
rpBtraint, so shall he he — " nsed to the 
wilderness, elic sniiffeth up the wind 
at her pleasure," (Jer 3 ; 34,) and 
" in the desert tiey go forth to their 
worli, rising betimes for a prey, the 
wlIdemasB yieldeth food, for ihem 
and for their children," (Job 34 : 6.) 
See also Job 89 : 5, 6. These are 
the wild roaming Bedouin Arab 
tribes of tie desert, the descendants 
of Ishmad. 1" Bis MM (wtS be) 
against everp mart, eUi. Their proverb 
is, " In the desert eveiy one is every 
one's enemy." The tribes are known 
OS given to plunder ; and aronnd the 
Dead Sea, travellers mnst bargflin 
with their shiekhs at Jerusalem at 
so mack pw head, to guarantee them 
against tiidir depredations. In snob 
case a bevy of the men — a dozen or 
more — is detailed aa a guard, who 



tended by such a squad of these 
tawny, wiry creatur^ who went 
skipping np the" hill-ddeB, aimed 
with their long mnskets, and often 
firing at game which they might 
meet. The protection, purdiased at 
five dollars per head for each travel- 
(er, is never violated. Tkeeo Ish- 



inhabit Arabia Deserta, 
traversing east to the Euphrates, 
north to Syria, west to Palestine, 
and south into the peninsula of Ara- 
bia Proper. They roamed every- 
where in the adjacent districts. .And 
60 he might be said to dwell in the 
presenee of (or before) all his hreffurmi,. 
Kwr^ reads. To l/i6 east of all his 
brethren; but this is not the He- 
brew sense. It is Al^enH. The 
term here for"{JifleS" is tabemaeU. 
He sludl pitch Ms tent. And the 
meaning of the daase ia — he shall 
follow hia nomadic, roaming life, in- 
dependently of his brethren, and nn- 
eubdued by them. Hia bretkr&i 
may mean the other brsjiohes of the 
Abrahamio household — the Midian- 
ites, Edomitea, and Israelites ; or it 
may include all people. And this is 
the history of this wonderful people, 
that they have seated themselves 
down where they have pleased, and 
have not been snbjtigated by their 
brethren. And their history is just- 
ly daimed as a clear confirmation of 
tie truth of the Mosaic record. 
"Every addition to our knowledge 
of Arabia and its inhabitants," aays 
Kalisiih, "confirms more strongly 
the Biblical statements. These Ish- 
maelites became formidable in his- 
toiy under the name of Saracens. 
They maiched out to curb the world 
' their dominion, and to force the 
tions to their faith ; they invtn- 
;ed Persia, the districts east of the 
Caspian Sea and India ; they carried 
their victorious arms Into foria and 
Rgypt, and the interior of Africa ; 
they occupied Spain and Portugal, 
Sialy and Sardinia, and have be- 
yond their native tracts, ascended 
more than a hundred thrones. Al- 
though they sent pi-caents "'' inccoise 
to Persia, and of cattle to Jehosha- 
phat king of Judalv, they were cevei 
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13 And slie called the iifime of tlie LoitD that spake unto her. 
Thou God eeest me : tor ahe said, Have I also here looked after 
him " that aeeth me ? 

14 Wherefore the well was called * Beer-lahai-roi ; behold, it 
is y between Kadeah and Bered. 

15 If And i Hagav bare Abi-am a son: and Ab ram called his 
son's name, which Hagar bare, olshmael. 



atibjected to the Persian empire. 
They ace expressly mentioned as in- 
dependent allies. Nor had tlie Aa- 
eyriaa and Babjlouian kings more 
than transitory power over Email 
portions of their trib^. Here the 
amotion of Alexander the great and 
of his successors received an in- 
eapemble check, and a Roman ex- 
pedition in the time of Augustus 
totally failed. The Bedouins have 
renmmed essentiolh^ unaltered sihce 
the times of the Hebrews and the 
Greeks." These Arab tribes justify 
their robberies by referring to the 






wilderness heritage. 



seize aE he could find there. 

13. Ifame of fhe Lord. Heb., The 
ntwie of Jehovah. If Thou God seeet 
me. Heb., T/u>u (art a) Ood of see- 
ing — of iimoK— or of cisiMK^ — who 
rmeale&t tliysdf. As her son was to 
be called, The Lord hath Ttewrd—^t 
Hea/rd of God, so here she ealla the 
name iff Jehoviih who apake viith h^r 
(the covenant angel) I'hou God of 
msion. God sees as well as bears, 
or shmM Exmaelf — like "Perm!— 
the face of God," (ch. 83 : 30.) The 
idea, moat probably, is. Thou art a 
God that gmciously reveahst thyadf. 
"In the mount tne Lord shall be 
seen." Tf Looked. The idea is here 
expressed which prompted the name. 
Hah., Hme Undeed here seen qfter the 
OTMum,' or, TIiebccApo/rU^jnyseer 
— of Mm who aav) me. See Exod. 
83 : 33. In EKod. 83 : 30, God de- 
clared to Moses that " no man should 
see His face ali ve." And it was only 
Hip hack that He would show him. 



And this may expresa a similar sen. 
timent— either of surpriao at having 
seen God, and survived the sight, or 
at havijig been permitted to see 
even the hidij^ of Himself. Oe- 
senilis, Ikieh, KmM, etc. take the 
former view. Sept., Mir I haoe 
plainly seen Sim tfiat appeared unto 
me. Syr., Behold 1 hane seen a iiis- 
ioji^jterHeaawme. Bemiseh; Bol 
eten sHU see (live) after semig (God 1) 
So Gesemus; Do I then here see Oive) 
also after the vision, (to wit, of God.) 
The term rendered "here," (says Ge- 
senius in his Thesaurus,) " properly 
means a striking of the foot on tlie 
ground, as IndicaUng the source 
whence the speaker sprung. 

14. Wherefore the mU. Heh., Owi 
eaUed (to) the leeU. (Every one — 
people called it) it mts called. The 
wellcfalMngmeseemgifiodi^ Thi 
well cf mte seemg (God) and IMug— 
BetdseA. Or, The k^ of theHBin^ one, 
my Seer. Or, The fountain ^ the 
Uving ibTm hefuUSe me. — Kurts. Or, 
" WeU of life of vision,, i. e„ of K^ 
t^fler a iMon of God," (Judg. 6 1 33.) 
The site of thisweil has lately been 
discovered. Its present name is 
Mai^ahM-Bagar — {Mid meaning 
imtffr, as Beer means !o«K.) It lies 
about twelve miles from EMesh, on 
the great road from Beersheba to 
J^>el es 9wr. Near it is a ruin, now 
called Beit Sagwr (house of Hagar) 
—Wmiams' Solp .Oitp. Throughout 
the patriarchal history this naming 
of localities by such significant, 
memorial names is common and 
interesting. Such a well or stone 
was a traditional remembrancer 
of great religious events, calen- 
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16 And Abrara io«s fourscore and six years old, when Hagar 
bare Isbmael to Abram. 

CHAPTER SYII. 

AND whea Abram was rmet^ years old and nine, tbe Loet» 
» appeared to Abram, and said unto him, ^lam the Almigh- 
ty Gtod ; " walk before me, and be thon ^ perfect. 

ach.l3-i boh as: 3; 88 ill! Erod.a:3! Dflut.lO:lT. onh.SiSSi 4S:lB;lKjng» 
a rill 3; BS; SKingaaOiB. d eh. 8:6; Deal^l8:13; Job. 1 :li Matt 5; 49. ^ 



latad to preaervo the historj', and 
hand it down, instead of books and 
records. _ 

. 1B,W. :^Mrseoreand die. Heb.,Ifte 
son of foiwecore and m: years. Ha- 
gar retmned into the houso of Abram, 
to whom she communicated the Di- 
vine vision. Here the prophecy of 
the anffftl was realized. She boro a 
son, who was called lahmael. But 
the test states, with a marked dis- 
tinotnesH, that she bare this son to 
Abram, and that Abram gave him 
the name Jsftmael. The patriarch 
belieyed that thia son of Hagar- was 
the promised and long4eaired off- 
spring, through whom he was to be 
a blessing to later generations. He 
was, therefore, anxions to mark him 
as his son; and he did this by giv- 
ing Viim the name appointed by the 
imgel. See Kalisth. But the patrl- 
eam must wait jet fourteen yeats 
before the son of promise — the cove- 
naat son Isaafi— ehall ho graated to 
him. Then also Ishmacl is cast out 
with his mother at the stem de- 
mand of Sarai, but ia met again and 
saved from a death in the wEdec- 
nees by the same angel of the cove- 
nant, (oil. 31.) 

CHAPTER XVn. 

I 88. SaooND Stage of teiei Covp.- 

HABT — COVENABT SEALED — ClE- 

CDMoisloN — Abraham, SAEAn. 

Tlie time is now at hand when 
the covenant son is to be born to 
Abram and Sartu. Thirteen years 
the patrkroh. has wmted »noe Jeho- 



vah last appeared to him, and his 
iidth that was "counted to him for 
righteousness " has been undergoing 
— vere but silent test. It now op- 
's that the natural defect which 
li had planned to relieve by the 
subslitutjoa of Hagar in her stead, 
was to be met, not by that carnal 
expedient, but by the almighty 
power, of God. That which could 
- -' Se reached hj; natwre was to be 
?ed by promise, in the mieanvr 

seed, thus pointing forward to 

Jesus of Nazareth. Therefore the 
time has come When, after having 
first allowed the unbelieving spirit 
to make proof of human expedients 
(1 Cor. 1 ; 30), God will show Him- 
self again, and place the fulfilment 
on the basis of the promise alone, 
(QaL 3 : 18.) The covenant, there- 
fore, must now be eolemnly and for- 
mally SHAiBD. Abram can as yet 
see no prosp^ of the fulfilment, 
except in the person of Ishmael (vs. 
18.) But God assures him that "in 
Isaac shall thy seed he called," vs. 
19, 31 ; while Ishmael should not be 
overlooked. This may he regarded 
as the seeimd stage oftiie cowaant. 

1. Mnetg aM nine yewrs old. 
Heb., Son of ninety and nine years. 
This was wiirteen years after Ish- 
mael's birth, when the record ia 
careflil to fis his age at eigUy-sia 
years, ch. 16 ; 16, thus keeping in 
view the several stages of the patri- 
arch's history under the special treat- 
ment of his covenant God, Tf The 
Lord appeared. Heb., JeAffoaS. Al- 
ready Jehovah, the covenant God, 
had appeared thrice to Abram : first. 
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2 And I will make my covenant between mo and thee, and 
8 will multiply thee exceedingly. 

. 3 And Abram f fell on his face : and God talked ■with him, 
saying, 



!:n. fY8. ! 



to simply assure liim that lie slioiild 
be blessed, and become a blessing 
ich. 13 : 7) ; second, to promise to 



km 



proge 



!t of ae eartli (ch. 13 ; 16) ; third, 
to lepeat this aaauraiice, and to liken 
tlie jinmber of his seed to tlie stars 
of heaven (ch. 15 ; 5.) The third 
vision was confirmed by a solemn 
ceremony of sacrifice, in which Qod 
appeared as the sole contracting 
jMirty, granting to Ahram uncondi- 
tionally the covenant hleaaincs, with- 
out requiring anything on Sia part. 
Now, however, Abram is to enter 
into the HolHnn covenant stipula^ 
Hons, and to receive " the sign and 
seal of the righteousness of the faith 
which he hS, yet being undrcum- 
dsed," (Rom. 4 ; 11.) In the pre- 
vious form or stage of the cove- 
nant, the blessing" was chiefi.y that 
of (fee land; in this stage it is of t?ie 
seed. And this may be regarded as 
a first step taken in the fulfilment. 
Ai»ordingly, new names are now to 
be given to Abram and Saraj, Which 
is significant of a new state of things, 
and a new character and career. 
1 37*e AlmigMy God. Heb., El 
maddai. This is the name which 
expresses God's almightineas, and by 
which He says He was known to the 
patriarchs, rather than by the cove- 
nant name " Jehovah," (Esod. 6 ; S.) 
This name is found six times in 
Genesis, and thirty-one times ia the 
book of Job. El means strong, un- 
shaken, absolute ; Shaddai, the Vh- 
ehangeable, IniBlneMe. This com- 
pound name, in both jiarts, expres- 
ses the Divine majesty and all-snf- 
ficiency, and impresses us with His 
sovereign ability to perform bM that 
He had promised. If Walh before 
me. At the former stage' the ad- 
dress was, Mnr iwt, as an enoour- 



agement to the timid. Here it is 
something farther "— a direction for 
the conduct. The one is rather nega- 
tive, the other ptaitive, " TrvM in 
the Lord, and do good, so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shultbefed," Enoch and Noah walk- 
ed with God, and were perfect in 
their generations. To isnlk h^ore 
God, is to " set the Lord always be- 
fore one's face," to walk, " as seeing 
Hiiti who is invisible," to " walk in 
the light of the Lord." % And he 
thou perfect. Not merely honest 
and sincere, but holy, for Qod ia 
holy; and holy as God is holy. God 
can require nothing less than a per- 
fect obedience, else His law would 
be imperfect, and would allow of sin. 
See ch. 5 : 34 : fl : 9, notes. There is 
a hint here that Abram should aim 
at a steadfast devotedness to God, 
relying fully on His word, and not 
trusting in carnal expedients. " The 
foundation of the Divine calling is a 
gratuitous promise. But it follows 
immediately after, that they whom 
He has chosen as a peculiar people 
to Himself should devote themselves 

ighteousness of God," {Eom. 

-VaMn. 

wiU make m,y eonenant. This 
IS noi the term for making a cove- 
nant at the outset, wMch is in the 
Heb., toevia covenimt, (see ch. IG : 18:) 
But the verb means, I will grant, or 
Jix — eelMish my covenant— -zXr^aAy 
formally expressed. Here it was to 
be sealed, and thus far executed as 
an instrument already signed by 
God in the former transaction, but 
now to receive His cdtfirmatory 
SBAL. T Midtiply thee eaxeedingl^ 
Here the covenant blessing is the 
seed, which is a higher and further 
stipulation than that of the land. 
S. FeU on Ms face. This shows 
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4 As for me, beholfl, my covenant is with theo, and thou shalt 
be S a father of many nations. 

5 Neither shall thy naaie any more be called Abram ; but " thy 
name shall be Abraham ; ' for a father of many nations have i 
made thee. , ^ .„ , 

6 And I -will make thee exceedmg fruitful, and X will make 
k nations of thee ; and ^ kings shall come out of thee. 

1 And I will ■" establish my covenant between ma and thee, 






Iiow profoundly impresaea the pa^ 
triaroh had now become with God's 
sovereigii majesty. This oriental 
prostration is atill tho attitude in 
rolimons wopshlp — to fall on the 
ha^a tmd knees, and almost touch 
the ground with the forehead. 
1" And God taiked mth him. Heb., 
i^ioAe wifS, Mm. 

4 God here repeats the great, high 
covenant grant. '{As for me. This 
is on His part. From vs. 9 He pass- 
es to Ahram's part. Qod first en- 
gages Himself to us, and then calls 
on us to engage ourselves to Him. 
A covenant Hdpposes two parties. 
But this la a covenant of grace, and 
tlierefore not a bargain as between 
men, but a stipulation and a Gospel 
command on the basis of all that 
God has already promised to us. 
Heb., I, lo my covenant i» mfA thee, 
a-nd thou s/uUt ieconpB a father of 
many naH&na. God here lays stress 
upon the Gospel fact that His cove- 
nant of graCG is the foundation of all 
his hopes. Were it not that God's 
covenant is with Abram, ho would 
have nothing to expect, f Many 
nations. TMs is, first of all, to be 
literally; granted; that froni Abram, 
so long waiting for family issue, 
many people and nations should 
spring form. And it is also, and in 
a hi^er sense, to be spiritually real- 
ized—in a vast accession of believ. 
iug chUdcen to the household, of 
foUh. In him all families of the earth 
should yet be blessed. See Gal. 3 : 8. 
The Scripture, foreseeing that God 
would justafy the heathen thrrugh 
feiti, preached before the 9c«pel 



Abram, saymg. In thee shall 
all nations be bluised 

Here follows the significant 
change of name Abram means 
high father, or father of eroUnium 
In the new name the letter fi^ia m- 
u a word meaning mw?(4- 
iud6, and BO it conies to meaa father 
~ midtitude, (Rev. 3 : IT.) _ The new 
me was understood to indicate a 
w Btadiura in his history, and a 
w era in his career, comporting 
with the name itself. So tjie name 
Jacob was changed to that of " Is- 
rael," meaning Freva&er, in memory 
erf the triumphant wrestling with the 
augel of the covenant, and as a gra- 
dous intimation of his future suc- 
cesses in prayer. So also the name 
Gephaa was changed to Peter, and 
the sons of Zebedee were called 
Boanerges, all significant of what 
they were to be and do. If I haw 
made Ihee. Heb., I hme gimn thee, 
given thee to be, or appointed, eortiti- 
Med thee. 

6. Mngs shaU come out of thee. 
Literally, the twelve ehiefe of the 
ttibes^the kings of Judah and Is- 
rael—the dukes of Bdom— the Sara- 
cen kings in Aria Mid Africa. And 
especially is this to be fdfllled in the 
church — that all kin^s shall bow 
down before the Messiah — the seed 
of Abraham — and that all the Mthful 
seed of Abraham shallbe made priests 
and kings uuto God, (Eev. 1 : 6.) 

7. And thy seed after thee. The 
Abrahamio covenant includes the 
seed of the parent along witli him- 
self. "Now to Abraham and hia 
I seed were tie promises made." The 
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and thy set-A after thee, irt their generations, for an everlasting 
coveDSnt ; » to be a God unto thee, and to ■> thy seed after thee. 

8 And Pi will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the 
land 1 wherein thou art a stranger, al! the land of Canaan, for an 
everlasting possession ; and ' I will be their God, 

!) T And God said unto Abraham, Thou shalt keep my cove- 
nant therefore, thou, and thy seed after thee, in their genera- 
tions. 



qch.2E!4! 28 ! 4. t B: 

great chief personage contemplated 
ill the seed is Jema. "He saith 
And to seeds as of many, but a 
one ; and to thy seed, wMch is 
Christ," (Gal. 3 : 16.) But tte & ' 
does also indade all who are 
Oirist. "Sp tlien ttey which 
of fiuth are blessed with MtMul 
Abrabam, (Gal. 3 ; 0.) This honse- 
hold featnie of the covenant is per- 
petual. It was from the beginning' 
the plaE of God to propagate His 
church by means of a pious posteri- 
ty ; and in His covenant provision. 
He is pleased to compass in His 
arms of love not only the parent, 
bnt the infant childr^ also. This 
was definitely fixed by the very 
terms of the covenant, and in the 
very form, of the covenant seal. 
And it has thus always been a fea^ 
ture of the church. And it comes 
down to as under the New Testa- 
ment dispensation ; " And if ye ba 
Christ's, then are ye Abraham's seed 
and heirs according to the promise. 
For the promise is unto you, and to 
yourchadren,"(GftI.8:30;Acts3:89.) 
The seed of Abram according to the 
flesh — the Jewish people^has great 
promises as a people, (Bom. 4.) 
1 An everlasting eouCTJiwii. By this 
large term, the perpetuity of the en- 
gagement is dgnified— looking even 
beyond the earthly generations. 

the apostle calls it " 



1. ISil; 13:1B! pss, n 



B.U 



e everlasting. ^ To be 
«. u-ifl? linio thee. Theie can be no 
higher grant than this, that God bo 
« God to us — to give Himself to us 



— to put all His attributes and re- 
sources under contribution for our 
highest good. And this is not to ns 
alone, but to oar au'd attei us, ac- 
cording to the tuTQs ot this cove, 
nant. (1.) This Abrahamic cove 
nant is a covenant of grace Q ) 
The church was rapr^cnted by 
Abraham and his house^God s cho- 
sen ones— and he the father of the 
faithful, beliering ones (8) The 
"---' ■ covenant "-that is, the 
grace, is still in operar 
; Dve rmder the new dis- 
pensation of it, where there is only 
"ritual unfolding and nd- 
a of its benefi,ts with more 
spiritual seals, suitable to the new 
economy. 

8. Here follows a repetition of the 
la/nU-gra-ni — the earthly Canaan — to 
Abraham and his natural seed, and 
the heavenly Canaan to Abraham and 
his spiritual seed. The natural seed ol 
Abraham have this title to Canaan, 
which is not vitiated by their exclu 
eion from it, and which they may 
yet literally possess, though nothing 
said of this in the New Testa- 
mt , and it could, at any rate, be 
only an inferior item in the cove- 
nant ^ant " The meek shall in- 
herit the earth" Here "the tem- 
poral and spiritual are brought to 
gether They are to have the prom- 
ised land for their perpetual heri- 
tage, and God IS to be thdr God. 
As "an everlasting possession," the 
reference is to the beavonly Canaan. 
B. Here God passes to hnpose 
upon Abraham tlie corresponding 



covenant obligation 



It ii 



part w 
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10 This is my covenant, whic.li ye shall keep 'between me and 
you, and thy seed after thee ; « Every man-child among you shall 
be oircumoised. 



God's grace to us mnmre that He 
does not leave us to ourselves, but 
binds us fast to Himself liy gracious 
and lioly obligations. Wo are to 
recognlBe such obligation as a priTi- 
lese. Family rdi^oQ is here en- 
ioined, and it is enforced hy all the 
terms of tho househoW covenant. 
The parent who finds his children 
cared for, and required by God in 
Ilis service, and provided for by 
HJs grace, wiU Buraly find a motive 
to cultivate family piety. 

10. "God inscribes His covenant 
in the flesh of Abraham." — GaMn. 
^ My eovena/itt. The sign or sacra- 
ment ia here called the covenant, 
becanse it exhibits the covenant 
promise, and it is the seal set upon 
the covenant, which makee the cove- 
nant good, and so far esecutes it. 
The covenant stipulation or agree- 
ment ia, "Every man-cliUd among 
you shall be circumcised." So in 
the Lord's Supper the cup is caUed 
the New Testament in Jeeiis' blood, 
(Luke 33 : 19, 30.) The apostle in- 
forms us of the true nature of this 
ordinance, and thus of a mcrametU, 
as such, that it is a i»>» cmd seof, in 
the passage in Eomans which reifers 
to this transaction ; " And he re- 
ceived the ^gn of drcnmdMon, the 
* " ! righteousness of the 



g;retu 



cumcised," (Rom. _. — ., 
ward sign of an inward grace, and -. 
seal also, whereby the signature is 
formally attested and authenticated. 
As in a deed or instrument of con- 
veyance, there is first the dgnature, 
and then the seal which confinns it, 
and in so far executes the instru- 
ment. But it Leeds also beyond 
that, t« be deUvered. And this calls 
for the hand of faUh. IT OiTCum- 
eised. It has been contended by 
some, partly on the ground of a 



statement in Herodotus, that clr- 
cumdsion was derived from tlie 
Egyptians. But even if it had been 
practised amonff them, this would 
not hinder its being employed by- 
God as a sacred rite, for sealing His 
covenant. The presumption, how- 
ever, is, that it was not practised 
among other nations generally, as it 
was meant to be distinctive, and to set 
amart upon the Hebrew people, sepa- 
rating them from others as theLord's. 
It was the badge of nationality, as 
well aa a sacramental rite, " a tolten 
of the covenant between God and the 
peo^e," (vs. 11.) It is said to have 
been in use among the Ethiopians, 
Phenicians, and Soutli Sea Islan- 
deis ; but it is qnesUouable whether 
it wa« the same rite, and it may 
have been derived from the Hebrews 
by tradition. And if, as is main- 
tained by some, it was practised 
among the Egyptians hefore the 
time of Joseph, there is here no 
copying of Pa^an institutes, but an 
adoption of the rite for importa,nt 
reasons, and in new connexions, 
pointing to God and holiness. It is 
plain that it was not in use among 
the Egyptians in any such connex 
ion, aa here ; though it is said that 
it was there known as a merei rite, 
practised only among those who 
were admitted to the myateries, and 
also that it was confined to the 
priestly order. If this be so, then 
the Israfllites would understand 
from its adoption in their case, tliat 
they were a kingdom of priests, which 
was the truth which God would 
urge upon them, (Esod. 19 : 6.) Tet 
it would seem that as this rite was 
enjoined upon Abraham about twen- 
ty years after coming out of Egypt, 
many whom he is now enjoined to 
" ! (having come up with 
of Egypt) would alreadj 
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shall be ' a token of the covenant betwixt mo and yon. 
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and it 



Itavebeen circumciBed there ort 

by their Egyptian parents. Besides, 
Pharaoh and all his multitudes are 
spoken of as v/ncircuTneised, (Ezek. 
81 : 18.) This matters little, how- 
ever. God eould appomt the rain- 
bow for a sign of His covenant to 
Noah, even, ttough. it may have ap- 
peared in the doud iJelbre. And ao 
He ooald appoint this rite for His 
covenant eeal, even though other 
nations had naed it, or something 
like it, in other connesiona. "" 
idea expressed in circnmdEion _.., 
(1,) To mart Israel m a seed of 
promise, and through them to point 
to the coming One—^ie seed, which, is 
Ohrist. (3.) To point to Him as the 
miraenlous seed, who does not, and 
eajinot come by natm'ftl generation, 
because of the natnral corruption 
which is here intimated. (3.) It im- 
plies that by this Ijadge of the cove- 
nant, one's, life and his generations 
may be regarded as tlie Lord's, dedi- 
cated to him, " bearing in his body 
the marks" of the dedication, so 
that in oil his earthly relaUons he is 
to remove the impurity, and circum- 
efee the foreskin of his heart. Lev. 
SS;41; Deut. 10:16; 30:6; Jer. 
4:4; 9 : 35, and present the body, a 
sacrifice of the life, holy, acceptable 
to God. It was thus of the same 
general import as the New Testa- 
ment seal of iDBpUsm. It was a put- 
ting off of the imporilieB of the car- 
nal natnre, and thns denoted saneti- 
iUsoMon at the seat and fountain of 
manhood, Flesh'morUf^ng — was 
also sat forth — repentance. And 
while it signified fiiat everything 
which is born of man is polluted, it 
also showed that salvation would 
proceed irom the blessed ssed of 
Abraham, " wkich ii Christ," (9al. 
3 ; 16.) As a dgn, then, it is in- 
tended to sot forth such truths as 
those, of repentance, and flesh-mor- 
tifying and santification, and devote- 



ment to 3od ; and also the higher 
truth of the seed of promise whidi 
Israel was to become, and the inirae- 
uloua seed, whdcft was OMist. And 
as a seat, it was to autheniJoate 
God's signature, and conSrm His 
word of covenant promise, and ese- 



) the 



rood's 






making a conveyance of the bless- 
ing to those who set their hand to 
this seal by faith. In the case of 
the children of believers, the bless- 
ing was to be granted to them on 
the f^th of the parents ; and it 
might be espeeted, in the very act 
of performing npon them the pain- 
ful rite which marked them in tbeir 
flesh, aa the Lord's. Under the New 
Testament economy of the same 
covenant of grace — after "tlieeeed" 
had come — the seal is more adapted 
to the more spiritual dispensation, 
but it is of the same general import 
as regards dedication and regen^Or 






It i 



si^ificnnt of &rth, generation^, bnt 
ot the higher Vath—from, above — qf 
tlie spirit— regewration — in order to 
entrance into the church or king- 
dom of God, It now marks the pro- 
fessed believers and their seed by 
this ordinance of the visible church. 
And so it is a seal of tlie same houee- 
Iiold coDSTtt^. Aa such it was prac- 
tised by the apoatiaa in the early 
church. Acfflia:33,thajaUer"was 
bapUzed, ha, and all hi^, straigAt- 
way." Acts 16 : 15, Lydia was bap- 
tised, and her lu/uaeJmd, while cir- 
cumcision was set aside as not bind- 
ing upon Gentile converts, {Acts 
13 : 34, 38, 39.) 

11. A token. Heb., {A sacrament 
t/d) sign. Betting forth the truth con- 
veyed in the covenant, and a badge 
also of the nationality of the cove- 
nant people. " It is worthy of re- 
mark, that in drcumcision (after 
Abraham himself) the parent is the 
voluntary impoiient, and the child 
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I" And he that is eight days old ' shall be circumcised among 
■vou every man-child in your generi.tions, he that ia born m the 
house, or bought with mouey of aay stranger, which is not of thy 

^^la He that is born in thine house, and ho that is bought with 



work.' Malk the language, "After 
eight dajB," (John 30:30.) This 



merely the passive retdpient of the 
sign of the covenant. Herehy is 
tmight tte lesson of parental respon- 
sibility and psrental hope. Thia is 
the first formal step in a godly eda- 
cntion, in which the parent acknowl- 
edges his obligation to perform all 
the rest. It la also, on the com- 
mand of God, the formal admiasion 
of the behering parent's offiiprmg 
into the privileges of the covenant, 
and cheers the heart of the parent 
in entering upon the parental task. 
ThJB admission cannot he reveraed 
but by the deliberate rebellion of 
the child. Still farther, the ^gn of 
the covenant is to be applied to 
every male in the household of 
Abraham. This indicates that the 
servant or serf stands in the lolatiott 
of a child to Ms master or owner, 
who is therefore accountable for the 
soul of hia serf as for that of his son. 
It points out the applicability of the 
covenant to others, as well as the 
children of Abraham, and therefore 
its capability of nniversal extension 
when the fulness of time should 
•Miae."—Mwrphy. - 

13. Eight days <M. Heb., Son of 
dnU days. The time is here speci- 
fied. It ia signiGcant. It was after 
a week's round, when a new period 
was begun, and thus it was indicar 
ijva of starting anew upon a new 
life. The seventh day was a sacred 
(lay. And this period of seven days 
was a sacred period, so that with tJie 
eighth day a new cycle waa com- 
menced. Besides the eighth day, 
and the day after the Sabbath-day 
was also sacred, in other conneH-ons, 
as foreshadowing the Christian Sab- 
bath. The old Sabbath was the I--* 
day of the week, rignifying that ..^ 
tn ,1 rest, under the law, only after 



our wort is done, and our obedience 
rendered. But the eighth-day Sab- 
hath, the first day of the new week, 
signifiea that we are first to rest m 
Christ, and then go forth to our 
work. Mark the language, "After 



eighth day after birth, even though 
the day came on a Sabbath. All 
creatures newly bom were regarded 
as unclean for seven days, and might 
not sooner be offered to God, (Lev. 
13 : S, 3 ; 33 : 37.) Under the old cove- 
nant, as everything pointed forward 
to Christ the God-mao— Son of man 

so every offering was to he a JuaU, 

and every covenant rite was proper- 
ly enough confined to the males. 
The females were regarded as acting 
in them, and roOTesented by them. 
Under the New Testament this dis- 
tinction Is not appropriate. It is 
not " !Mi« and femaU" (Qsl. S : 38 ; 
Col. 3 ; I1-) H Bom, ia the house. 
Here the rite is enjoined in case of 
household servants or slaves who 
were iarti in the Jiou^ — a class 
often so described, (vs. 13.) The 
last phrase qualifies the whole fore- 
going. The Heb, reads, " And a son 
of eight days shall be dromuclsed to 
yon, Eveiy man-child in your gen- 
-ations— the one bom in the house 
-and the purchase of (silver) money 
-of every son of a stranger who is 
Dt of thy seed " — showing that 
,jose "bom in the house" refer to 
such as were not their own children, 
but"o/stranffWS." _ ^ ,,, 

13. MvM meda he. Heb., mm be. 
Here this injunction as to household 
sla,ve8— horn in the house, or pur- 
chased— ia repeated, for it needed to 
be impressed upon them, and it might 
else he omitted. ButitwaaaB;jednl 
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tby money, must needs be circumcised : and my covenant shall 
be in your flesh for an everlasting covenant. 

14 And the uncircumeised mao-cbild, whose fiesh of hia fore- 
skin is not circumcised, that soul «■ shall be cut ofi" from his peo- 
ple ; he hath broken my covenant. 



featare of God'a plan to sho-w all 
along to the Hebrews that this par- 
ticularism which chose them from 
other naliona, and Bepa,rated them 
to God aa His covenant pooph 
in order to universality, and 
extension of the. cove) 
to all people. 

14. Here follows the penalty of 
neglect in this covenant rite. If That 
so'U. Beb., TfMtt peraoTi. The Sept. 
and Sam. add, " on the dghth day," 
So far as parents were concern " ^ 
this penalty would lead them 
caiefuJly observe this rite for their 
children's sake. Tins ] 
uroed under the Gospel. "Repent 
and be baptized every one of you ' 
the name of Jesus Christ, etc., i 
the promise is unto vou and to your 
children," (Acts 2, 39.) Parents are 
exhorted to repent and come into 
the church for their chUdren's aafee, 
because they are admitted to a share 
in the covenant Uessicg. Neither 
drcmndsion nor baptism is a saving 
ordinance. Nothing, of course, is 
here said of children perishing for 
lack of baptism under the New Tes- 
tament, though the plain duty of 
the Christian parent is to have the 
child designatm and aoltnowledffed 
as one of the visible membership, 
and entitled to this high privilege. 
There is neither hereditary regen- 
eration nor baptismal regeneration 
anywhere taught in the Scripture. 
But the parent has strong encour- 
agements to Christian fidelity, and 
God hinds Himself especially to bless 
the means that Christian parents 
use for their children's salvation. 
IT Out off from, wmong AU people. 
This phrase, first of all, means exclu- 
sion from the covenant membership 1 
a Genljle or alien. | 



This was sometimes accompanied 
with the sentence of death, (Exod, 
31 ; 14.) la the wHdemess the Is- 
raelites seem to have omitted the 
ordinance, as being themsdves under 
a temporary suspension of covenant 
relations, and the omission was vis- 
ited with special Divine chastise- 
ments. Num. 14 : 33-34 ; Josh. 5 : 5, 0. 
See Lev. 17 : 10, where the phrase 
seems to refer to temporal death. 
Compare Esod. 31 ; 14. The phrase 
is used about twenty times in this 
Sense. This punishment is often de- 
nounced against the most grievions 
crimes under the law. It signifies 
that all the evil should overtake the 
transgressor, from which, through 
■^id'a covensjit, he was defended, 
was open to every one to become 
i accuser and procure hia death, 
id even if he escaped this, he lived 
continual fear that God might, in 
f, bring the 
upon him, (Esod. 4 : 34.) 
I we find that in the caae of 
this threatening waa followed 
by death, (Num. IB : 80, 31.) Some 
the Jewish authors understand 
this phrase to include even a tempo- 
ral and eternal damnation. Some 
greatly mistake who think they can, 
„!+!. — punity, neglect the sacra- 
iher of baptism, or of. the 
Ijord's Supper, and what Christ has 
appointed for our strengthening and 
salvation, how can we neglect, and 

i>rosper? "With the mouth con- 
ession is made unto s^vation." 
If Broken my eovmiteni. Ch^, 
Bath made v(M m,}/ covenant. Sept., 
Hath {mattered} frustrated my eove- 
nani. 

' ~~ tymologyof this 
It is commonly 
undeiBtood to mt an " mjf Princess^' 
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15 1" And God said unto Abraham, As for Sarai thy wife, thou 
Bhait iiot call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall her aame be. 

16 And I will bless her, ^ and give thee a son also of her: yea, 
I will bless lier, and she shall be a mother 7 of nations ; kings of 
people shall be of her, 

17 Then Abraham fell -upon bis faee, * and laugbed, and said in 
his heart, Shall a child be bom unto him that is an hundi'ed years 
old ? and shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear ? 

18 And Abraham said unto God, O that Ishmael might Hvo 
before thee ! 



I cih, 18 : 10. y ch. 36 : 11 ; Gal. 4 ; 

and Sarah "Princess," in general. 
Euxdd takes it to be on adjective 
form meaning eonimdioua. Fiiret 
I'eiiderH it t^tmmixd. Kuris agrees 
with. Ihen, that it means ni^ity ; 
while Swah meana to be fmUfid. 
This agrees with the contest, vs. 16, 
" Sh6 sferfi Become nations." The 
&r. haa it Sa/rra. Some make the 
final h to mean here the same as in 
the name AbraAam — a tnuUUiiide — 
and BO it would mean prinoess of a. 
mvMtude. " God gives the name 
befoie the thing ^guiCed, as a sup- 
port to weak faith." 

16. A son also of Iter. This was 
the first positive declaratioa of Sa^ 
rah's part in the covenant as mother 
oE the promised seed. So she is to 
become tlie mother of nations and of 
kings. This assurance was contiury 
to a\l their eKpactations, and to all 
natural prospects. It was therefore 
a challenge for thair faith in the 
simple word of promise. " Agwnst 
hope Abram believed in hope that 
he might become the father of many 
nations," etc., (Bom. i: 18, 19.) It 
was not fit that the mother of the 
covenant people, who was to teach 
Hia name and to propagate His re- 
ligion, should be a, foreign-bom 
maid like Hagar. If fS^ shaU be. 
Heb., She sftalfbeecme nations. Qr., 
He sh<^, be. See vs. 6. The bond- 
maid was not the proper one to be 
tlio mother of the covenant seed. 
. God wonld extend her preeminence 
far and wide, which in her former 
name had been restricted. 



il:S. 



17. Abraham, who at 
upon his face in devout i 
and awe of God's majesty, now falls 
on bis face in mingled adoration, as- 
tonishment, and joy. Onk., S^oieed. 
Targ, Jer., ManeUed. See Psa, 
138:1, 3;' Job 8:31. Seech. 18:13, 
13. The Hon was called "Maae," 
" "/Di- 
ll. The context s 
that there was here nothing like 
contempt or derision of God's word, 
but quite the contrary. " Shall it be 
so indeed." Can this be ? This that 
only too good to be thought of. 






of 



all his ancient hopes, t( 
this late day so distinctly assnred to 
him by God Himself. Yet it would 
not be wonderful if he also in his 
laughter expressed a hidden doubt of 
what seemed in itself bo absurd, bo 
ridiculous in its more natural as- 
pects. And if so, then we can also 
imderstand his meaning in the en- 
suing passage. 

18. tJuit Is/imael. As if he yot 
deaved to Ishmael, whom he had 
already in hand, and would be con- 
tent if he could enjoy the Divine 
favor as the covenant son. Doubt- 
less, he bad rested his hope of the 
promise very much upon this boo of 
the bondwoman, and had become 
used to the idea that the blt^sings of 
the covenant were to come through 
him. Or, it may be that he sees in 
this promise of a new son and heir 
only a rejection of Ishmael, so that 
hia first fueling after the surprise is 
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19 And God said, =8iirah thy wife slmll bear thee a son in- 
deed; and thou shalt call his name Isaac: and I will establish my 
covenant with hiui for an everlasting covenant, a?id with his seed 
after him. 

20 And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee: behold, I have 
blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and '' will multiply liim 
exceedingly: "twelve princes shall he beget, ^ and I will make 
him a great nation. 

21 But my covenant will I establish with Isaac, " which Sarah 
shall bear nnto thee at this set time m the next year. 

22 And he left off talking with him, and God went up from 
Abraham. 

23 T And Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all that were 



oh. 2B:ia-HJ. d d 



to plead for him. f Live before tliM. 
Be a eliarer in the Divine favor and 
in the covenant blessings, and not 
be cast offi This is a natural oi*- 
bnrst of parental ansiety. All the 
greater, peEliapa, as he seemed the 
unforttmate son. 

19'. Inieed. Heb., VaB Bui in- 
deed. An emphatic term, as if to 
deny the contrary thonght, couched, 
perhaps, ia Abraham's plea for Ish- 
mael. " Yon need not dottbt it. In- 
deed, on the contrary, Sarah is bear- 
ing thee a son." T[ IsacK. Heb., 
Lmffhler. Referring to the laugh 
of Abraham as more of joy than of 
incredulity, t Jiy eovenaiii. This 
was to be the covenant son — the son 
of promise — the type of Christ— the 
channel of blessing to the nations. 
As it is written. " In Isaac shaJl thy 
seed be called," (Rom, 9 ; 7.) 

30. As for Ishmael. Meanwhile 
Ishmael should not be cat o£f. God's 
covenant with Isaac should not lead 
to the rej ection and escluaion of Ish- 
mael. He should also enjoy the Di- 
vine favor. Abraham's prayer for 
him was heard. His blessing were 
to be chiefly temporal. He should 
become great and powerful — occupy 
lai^ districts; twelve princes should 
descend from him— as twelve from 
Jacob (ch. 25 : 13-16) and tho dread 
of his name should inspire respect 



and fear. But the salvation of man- 
kind was to proceed not in the chan- 
nel of earthly conijaest and gran- 
deur, but of spiritual gifts. 

21. Bvt. The higber distinction 
and stipulation is reserved for Isaae, 
the son of the free woman — the cov- 
enant son — the son of promise. His 
blessings should be preeminent, ea 
the channel of blessing to all nations, 
while Ishmael should be a marauder 
and despoiler of all. " In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called." He is the son 
of the house, the other is the eet- 
vant. He is the type of the regen- 
erate — bom of GckI — type of the 
evangelical, as distinct from the 
other, the legal. He is the sou 
given by promdee, not coming by 
mUure. And he is also the tvpe of 
the miraculous seed, which is Clmst, 
(Gal. 4:37-30.) IT TMa set time. 
This time nest year. See oh. 31 : 3. 

33. God weni v/p. ChsL, T/te glory 
of the Lord leeni ■m. The sbekinah. 
—the symbol of the visible presence 
of God. But the Heb. expresses the 
fact that God was personally pres- 
ent, revealing Hime^f in some visi- 
ble form, (vs. 1.) 

S3. Abram'e obedience to God's 
injunctioDS, and Ms observance of 
the sacramental ordinance, is now 
recorded. (1.) He did it thoroughly 
and f'lMi/, omitting none of all his 
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born in Ms house, ana all that were bought with his money, every 
male among tlie men of Abraham's hoase ; and circumcised the 
flesh of their foreskin, in the self-same day, as God had said unto 
him. ,, , . , , 

24 And Abraham was ninety years old and nme, when ho was 
cireumeised in the flesh of his foreskin. 

25 And Ishmael his son was thirteen yeai's old, when he was 
circumcised in the flesh of his tbreakin. 

26 In the self-aame day was Abraham circumcised, and Ish- 
mael his son ; 

27 And ''all the men "of his house, born m the house, and 
bought with money of the stranger, were circumcised with him. 



house. Every male aiuoQg thein— 
hia children and servants all under 
hia roof, (vs. S3.) {3.) He observed 
the rite in hia own peraon, not mak- 
ing it a duty for others and for all 
but himself, hnt indndin^ himaelf 
with tte others. And this he did 
nt hia advanced age, wlien he was 
nearly a hnndred years old, (vs. 34.) 
Aged piety is beautiful, and lias the 
Divine blessing in large measure. 
(3,) He commanded his chiidren and 
his honsdiold after Wm, that they 
might keep the way of the Lord, 
(Gen. 18 : 19.) This boy of thirteen 
years of age, Jtoor Ishmael, mi^ht 
bave claimed to judge for him- 
self, if he had been so trmned as 
to bo left to himself. This is the 
age at which a hoy became a son of 
the law, and was regarded as of age 
to take the sacrament of the paea- 
oTer — twelve to tMrtean years of 
age. Jesns went up to tte passovor 
at twelve. Ishmael was now '^'-'- 
teen. Cluldren, when they con 
such years of diaoretion, should be 
taught their duty in regard t. 
Burning sacramental ohhgaiions 



coming forward to tho full benefits 
of the Christian church, (vs. 35.) 
(4.) Jt waa a IwumliolU dedicaUm. 
The aged patriarch and the youth- 
" ' son, aud all the men-servants, 
matter how they came into the 
household, were thua marked as 
sharera in the covenant, and the pa- 
triarch's house was stamped in theai 
very flesh as the Lord's, (vbs. 38, 37.) 
Domestic piety is beautifnh The 
pnssover aud dicumcisiou were both 
of them household seals, and so are 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
Everywhere there are the simple 
elements — a little bread and wine, 
and a little water— and what doth 
hinder T (Acts 8 : 36.) And God ^ 
f^thful. Christ is the Head of His 
IiousB, as the covenant Son in 
wliom we have all blessings. Pa- 
rental fidelity God covenants to 
bless, " For I know Abraham, that 
lie will command his children aud 
his household after him, aud they 
shall keep tho way of the Lord to 
do justice and judgment, that the 
Lord may hring upon Abraham all 
that He hath promised," (oh, 18 : 10.) 
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The recent work of KsU and Be- 
lUisch, on the Pentateucli, iiiiM fiiilen 
into the hands of the author since 
the foregoing pages were written, as 
also certain other late prodnotiona ; 
from which a few supplementarj 
NOTEiS are here appended, ■without 
burdening the running comm 
and too valuable to be omitted. 



IKTEODUCTION. 

On the important poiat of tlie 
Mosaic aatborahip, it is argued aum- 
marily thus : 

" The five Books of Moses occupy 
the first place in the Canon of the 
Old Testament, not only from their 
peculiar character as the foundation 
Bad norm of all the rest, but also be- 
caiiae of their actual date, as beiu^ 
the oldest writings in the Canon, and. 
the groundwork of the whole of the 
Old Testament literature — all the 
historical, prophetical, and poetical 
works of the Israelites Bul»eqaent 
to the Mosaic era, pointing back to 
the law of Mosea as their primary 
source and type, and assuming the 
eaistence, not merely of the law it- 
self, but also of a book of the law, 
of precisely the character and form 
of the five Books of Mosee." 

3. " The internal character of the 
book is in perfect harmony with this 
indtspntflble fact that the Pentateudi 
is as certiunly presupposed by the 
whole of thg post-Mosaic history as 
the root is by the tree. For it can- 
not bo shown to bear any traces of 
post-Mosaic times and drcumstances. 
On the contrary, it has the evident 



stamp of Mosaic i 



.. ,__. All that 

has been adduced as proof of tho 
contrary by the so-called modern 
criticism. Is founded either upon 
misanderstanding and miMnterpre- 
tatjon, or upon a misapprehension of 
the pecnliaiiiies of the Semitic style 
of Ustoiical writing, or, lastly, upon 
doctrinal prejudices, in other words, 
npon a repumation of all the super- 
natural characteristics of Divine rev- 
elation, whether in the form of mir- 
acle or prophecy. The Pentateuch 
answers ail the espectalions which a 
study of the personal character of 
Moses could lead us justly to form of 
any work composed by him. In him 
the patriarchal age terminated, and 
the period of the law began — conse- 
quently we expect to find him as a 
sacred historian, linking the esisljng 
revelation with its patriarchal and 
primitive antecedents. As a media- 
tor of the law he was a prophet, and 
we espect from him therefore an in- 
comparable prophetic insight into 
the ways of'God, in both past and 
future. He was learmed in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians — and a 
work fcom. his hand would therefore 
show, in various intelligent allusions 
to Egyptian customs, laws and inci- 
dents, the well educated native of 
thatland;Gen.40;16;41rI4;44:5; 
■" 3, S, 26 i Esod, 3:3; 7 : 8 to 

33; 33:19; Lev. 18 : 38 ; 30 : 15, 
Numb. 13:23; 11; 6; Dent. 

10,11; 26:3,8; 7:15; 38:37; 

60. It also presents so many 
marks of the Mosaic age and the 
Mosaic spirit that it is apriori prob- 
able that Moses was lis author. How 
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ftdmiiably, for example, was tlie way 
prepaied tot tte reveiation of God 
at Sintu bj the revelations recorded 
in Genesis of tlie primitive and patri- 
archal times t 

There is also the imlty of plan 
that we might expect, and the child- 
like BimpHcity of style ; with aa an- 
tiqnated feature, which is common 
to all the five books, and distin- 
guishes them essentially from all the 
other writings of the Old Testament. 

There are also express statements 
that the Pentateuch was written by 
Moses himself; Bsod. 17 : U ; 34 : 3, 
4, 7i (see 30 :3-17;) ch. 31 to 33; 
ch. 84:37; Numb. S8: 3. It is true 
that these statements fhmish no di- 
rect evidence of the Mosaic' author- 
ship of the entire Pentateuch. Bnt 
from the fact that the coTonant of 
Sinai was to be concluded, and actu- 
ary was concluded, on the ba^s of a 
written recoid of the la,wa and priv- 
ileges of the covenant, it may be in- 
ferred, with tolerable certainty, that 
Moses committed all those laws ' 
writing, which were to serve t 
people as an inviolable rule of ci 
duct towards God. And from the 
record which God commanded t 
made of the two historical eveata 
already mentioned, it follows unques- 
tSonably, that it was the intention of 
God that all the more important 
manifestations of the covenant fidel- 
ity of Jehovah should be handed 
down in writing in order that the 
people. In all time to come, n „" 
Btudy and lay them to heart, and 
their fidelity be thus preserved to- 
wards their covenant God. That 
Mosea recognised this Divine inten- 
tion, and for the purpose of uphold- 
lag the work already accomplished 
tbrongh his mediatorial office, com- 
mitted to writing, not merely the 
whole of the law, bnt the entire 
work of the Lord in and for Israel — 
in other words, that he wrote out 
the whole Pentateuch in the foi 
wliieb it has come down to us, and 
handed over the work to the nation 
before he departed this life, that it 
might he preserved and obeyed, is 



distinctly stated at the conclusion of 
the Pentateuch in Deut. 31 : B, 34. 
Tliis testdmonv is conilrmed by Dent. 
17:18;38:58,01; 39:31; 30:10; 
81 ; 36. — KeU and DelMzich. 



Of the reality of the Divine reve- 
lations, accompanied by miracles and 
prophecies, the Christian (L e., the 
believing Christian,) has alroady a 
pledge in the miracle of regenera- 
tion, and the working of the Spirit 
in his own heart. We have here, aa 
historical facts, the natural miracles, 
and the testimony of eye witnesses, 
ensuring their credibility, in the 
case of all the events of Moses' own 
time — that is, of all in the last four 
books of Mosos. The legal code 



knowledged by the most naturalistic 
opponents of biblical revelation to 
have preceded from V " 



cemed; and this is, in itself, a sim- 
ple confesaion tlmt the Mosaic age Is 
not a dark and mythical one, but 
falls within the clear light of Idsto- 
ry. The historical events of these 
books contain no traces of legendary 
transmutation, or mythical adorn- 
ment of the actual facts. Cases of 
discrepancy, which some critics have 
adduced as containing proof of this, 
have been pronounced by others of 
the same theological school to be 
quite unfounded."— .Eij7 and D«- 
UlsscJi. 

The biblical account of the crea- 
tion can also vindicate its claim to 
be true and actual history, in the 
presence of the doctrines of philoso- 
phy, and the established results of 
natural science. So long, indeed, as 
philosophy undertakes to construct 
the universe irom general ideas, it 
will be utterly unable to comprehend 
the creation. But ideas will never 
esplain the existonoe of things. 
Creation is an act of the pnrsonal 



I God, not a 
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velopmencof wMcii can I)o traced .„ 
Ihe laws of birtli and docay ih&t 
prevailed in tlie created world." 

"The Mble also mentions twc 
eveuffl of the primeval age, whoae 
effect upon the form of Qie eaith, 
and the animal and vegetable world 
no natural science can esplain. 
These are, (1 .) The mrse pronounced 
upon the earth in conseqnence of the 
faJl of our race, by which over ' 
animal world was made subie 
'PSopa; (Gen, 3:17; Rom. S:,.,,, 
and, (3.) the flood, by which the 
earth was snlnnerged, even to " 
tope of the highest moontains, l,.„ 

"Hence, if geological doctrines do 
contradict tlie account of the crea- 
tion contained in Genesis, they can- 
not shake the ci'edibility of the 



Sciiptur 



ii and Belit^sih. 



SOURCES, {Introduction, p. 34,) 

" That the hypothesis which tjaoes 
the interchange of the two names of 
God in Genesis to different docu- 
ments does not suffice to eiplain tlie 
occurrence of 'Jehovah Elohim' 
in ch. 3 : 4 to 3 : 34, even the sup- 
porters of this hypothesis cannot 
possibly deny. Jiol only is God call- 
ed EloMm alone in the middle of 
this section, viz., in the address to the 
serpent — a dear proof that the inter- 
change in these names has reference 
to the difference in their signillca- 
tiona~but the use of the double 
name, which occurs here twenty 
times, though rarely met with else- 
where, is aJways significant In the 
Pentateuch we only find it in Eiod. 
fi : 30. In the other boots of the 
Old Testament in Sam. 7 : 33, 35 : 
1 Chion. 17 : 16, 17 ; 3 Chroa. 6 : 41, 
43; Ps. 84:8, 11; and Ps. 60:1, 
where the order is reversed, and in 
every instance it is used with pecu- 
liar emphasis, to giro prominence to 
the fact that Jehovah is truly MoMm, 
whilst in Ps. 50 : 1, the Psalmist ad- 
vances from the general name EI 
and EloMm to Jehovah, as the per- 
sonal nwno of the God of Israel. In 



ion Jehovah Elohim is ex 
of the fact that Jehovah is 
one with Elohim. Hence 
is placed after Jehovah — for 
of the double name 
is not intended to teach that Elohim, 
who created the world, was Jehovah, 
bat that Jehovah, who visited man 
in Paradiae, who punished him for 
the transgression of His command, 
but gave him promise of a victory 
over the tempter, was Elohim, the 
same God who created the heavens 
and the earth. 

"Jehovah, therefore, ia the God of 
the history of salvation. This Is not 
shown in the etymology of the name, 
but in its historical espression, (see 
ch. 13, ch. 15 : 7, The preparation 
for redemption commenced in Para- 
"'—' To show this.Moses hasintro- 
d the name of Jehovah into the 
itj in ch, 3, and has indicated 
identity of Jehovah with Elo- 
not only by the constant asso- 
ciation of the two names, but also by 
the fact that in the heading (vs. 4,) 
epeaica of the creation described 
ch, 1, as the work of Jehovah 
Elohiji." — Kill and Belitsaclt, pp. 
75, 7G, 

CHAPTER I. 

ra (in Kal,,) means aJwajs 
!, and is applied only to a 
Divine creation — the production of 
that which had no existence before, 
■ for the creation of man, 
(vs. 37 ; ch. e : 1, 3,) and of every 
thing new which God creates, wheth- 
er in the kingdom of nature (Numb. 
16 :80,) or of grace, (Exodus a4 : 10 ; 
Ph. 51:10, 

Like the numbers of the days which 
follow, 16 ia without the article, to 
ahow that the different days arose 
from the constant recurrence of 
" evening and morning." It is not 
till the siEth and last day that 
the articlo ia used, (vs, 31,) to indi- 



of c: 



i the 1 
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tioQ are bounded by tbo oomiiig on of 
evening and momiag, and thoy are 
not reckoned from eveniag to evea- 
ing, but &0M morning to morning-. 
Tbey must hence be regarded not as 
periods of time of incalculable dura- 
tion of years, or thousands of yeaie, 
bat as simple eaitMy days. 

38. Han is tie image of God by 
virtue of bis spiritual nature — of tlie 
breatli of God by wMcii the I ' 
formed Sroat the dust of tlie < 
became a liTing son]. The res 
the world exists through the word 
of Qod — man through His own peoa- 

" liar breath. This breath is the seal 
and pledge of our relalJon to God, 
of oor God-lifce dignity — and man 
possessed a creaturely copy of the 
holiness and blessedness of the Di- 
vine life. This concrete e^ence of 
the Divine likeness was aliattered by 
mn ; and it is only througli Christ 
the brightness of the Divine glory, 
and the ezpree^on of His essence 
(Heb. 1 : 3,) that our nature is triina- 
formed into the imaf e of God again, 
(Col a. -10; Bph. 4;34.) 

39, B^ery green Tierb. "According 
to the creative will of God men were 
not to slaughter animals for food, 
nor were animals to prey upon one 
another : consequently the fact which 
now prevails universally in nature, 
and the order of the world — the vio- 
lent and often painful destructian of 
life-=-ia not a primory law of nature, 

a Divine institution founded in 



world along with death at the fall of 
man, and became a necessity of na- 
ture through the curse of dn. It 
was not until after the flood that 
men received authority from God to 
employ tho fiesh of animals, as well 
as the green herb, for food, (ch. 9 : 3.) 
And the fact, that according to the 
biblical view, no carnivorous animals 
existed at the first, may be interred 
from the prophetic announcement in 
Isa.ll;IJ-8;65:35. The subjection 
of the animal world to the bond^o 
of corruption in consequsnce of the 
cnrse, may have been accompanied 
by a change in the orgonizatjon of 



the animals, though natural science 
could neither demonstrate the fact, 
nor espltun the process. — Eeil and 
Demsch. pp. 66, 67. 

CHAPTER II. 



S, 3. As the sis creative days, ac- 
cording to the words of the test, 
were earthly days of ordinary dura- 
tion, we must understand toe sev- 
enth in the same way; and that all 
the more, because in every passage 
in which it is mentioned as the foun- 
dation of the theocratic Sabbath, it 
is regarded as an ordinary day ; Esod. 
30 : 11 ; 31 : 17.— Keil an4 DeUlsseh, 
p. 70. 

Verse 4 to ch. 4 : 36, gi^'es the his- 
tory ("generations") of the heavens 
and the earth. 

As in ch. 5 : 1, the creation of the 
universe forma the atarting point to 
the account of the development of 
the human race, through the genera- 
tions of Adam, and is recapitulated 
'— tliat reason, so here the crea- 
1 of the universe ia mentioned as 
starting-point to the account of 
hiatorical development, because 
( account looks back to particular 
its in the creation itself, an4 de- 
scribes them more minutely as pre- 
liminaries to the subsequent course 
of the world. 

£>-33, " The creation of the plants 
!s not alluded to here at all, but sim- 
•ly the planting of the garden of 
Men. The growing of the shrubs, 
and sprouting of the herbs is dittbr- 
ent from the creation, or first pro- 
duction of the vegetable kingdom, 
and relates to the growing and 
sprouting of the plants and germs 
which were calJed into existence by 

creation, the natural c' 
ment of the plants vi ' ' ' 
proceeded ever sine 
Tliis was dependent _ 
human culture. Their ei 

Moreover, the shrub and herb 

of the field do not embrace the whole 

of the vegetable productions of the 

earth. The term 'Jkld' forms only 

part of the earth, or ground. The 
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shrub of. tliB field consists of such 
shrubs and tree-like ptoductions of 
the cultivated land as man raises for 
the sake of tlidr firuit — and the 
herb of the field, all seed-produeing 
plants, both corn and vegetables, 
which eerve aa food for man and 
beast." — K^amM BeUtzaeh, m. 77, 78. 

7. " The vital principle in man is 
different from that in the animal 
and the human eoul from the soul of 
the beast. The difference is indicated 
by the way in which man receivi 
the breath of life from God, and i 
became a hving aoul. God breath 
directly into the nostrils of t)'- ii 
man, in the whole fulp-reia of His 
prsonality the bre'^.Ii of life, that 
in a manner corisponding to the 
personality of God, he may become 
a living soul. His immaterial part 
Isnot merely soul, but a Boul breath- 
ed entirely by God, since spirit and 
son] were created together by the 
inspiration of God." — ^il and De- 
Uttmch, pp. 70, 80. 

16-17. " The tree of Ufe was to im- 
part the power of transformation 
into etemsi life. The tree of knowl- 
edge was to lead man to the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and aceord- 
Ingto the Divine plan this was to be 
attained throngh his not eating of 
its fruit. By obedience to the Di- 
vine will he would have attained to 
a godlike knowledge of good, and 
evil ; that is, to one in accordance 
with hia own lllteness to God. But 
aa he failed to keep this Divinely 
appointed way, and ate the forbidden 
fruit in opposition to the commanite 
of God, the power impartetl by God 
to the fruit was manifested in a dif- 
ferent way. He learned the differ- 
ence between good and evil from his 
own guilty esperence.— p. 86. 

" The knowledge of good and evil 
which man obtains by going into 
evil is as lar removed from the true 
likeness of God, which ho would 
have attained by avoiding it, as tlie 
imaginary liberty of a sinner, which 
leads into bondage and sin, and ends 
in death, is from the true liberty of 
a life of fellowship with God." 



18-35. In ch. 1:37, the raeation 
of the woman ia linked with that of 
the man ; bat here the order of se- 
quence is given, because tJie creation 
of the woman formed a chronolog- 
ical incident in the history of the 
human race, which commencea with 
the creation of Adam. The circum- 
stance that in vs. 19, the formation 
of the beaets and Ijirds is connected 
with the creation of Adam by the 
imvpeef, with wmj amsee, constitutea 
no objection to the plan of creation 
given in ch. 1. The writer who was 
about to describe the relation of man 
to the beasts, went back to their cre- 
ation ia the simple method of the 
early Semitic historians, and placed 
thia first Instead of making it subor- 
dinate : so that ooi modem style of 
eipresang the same thought would 
be aimply this: "God brought to 
Adam the beasts which he had form- 
ed." " That the races of men are 
not species of one genus, but varie- 
ties of one species, ia confirmed by 
the agreement in the phyeiologieal 
and pathological phenomena in tliem 
all — by the similarity in the anatom- 
ical structure, in tlie fundamental 
powers and traits of the mind, in the 
limits Xo the duration of life, in the 
normal temperature of the body, and 
the average rate of pulsation, in the 
duration of pregnancy, and in the 
unrestricted miitfulness of 
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CHAPTER III. 



-Sa. 



1^18. "The KTim^, !;' crealure,") 
including the whole animal creation, 
oiade subject to vanity and the 
age of corruption (Rom; 8 ; 30, 
31,) in consequence of the sin of man. 
Tet this subjection is not to be re- 
garded as the effect of the curse 
which was pronounced upon the ser- 
pent having fallen upon the whole 
animal world, but as the conse 
quBnce of death paaaing from man 
into the rest of the creation, and 
thoronghiy pervading the whole. 
"" creation was drawn into the fall 
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and forced to atareite conBeqxieiJcea, 
because tlie whole of the irrational 
creation was made for man, and 
made subject to hira as its head — 
consequently the ground was cursed 
for mau'a sake, but not the animal 
world for the eerpent's sake, or even 
along wltli the serpent."— <p. 98.) 
"Just an a loring father when pun- 
ishing th(»murdeter of his son iniglit 
snap in two the sword or dagger 
with which the murder had been 
committed ." — Ohrymstotn. 

"Although this punishment fell 
literally upon the serpent, it also af- 
fect^ the tempter in a figurative or 
symbolical sense. He became the 
jbieot of the utmost contempt and 
abhorrence, and the serpent etill 
keeps the revolting image of Satan 

Serpetually before the eye. This 
egradation was to be perpetual, 
while all the rest of the creation 
should be delivered from the fate 
into which the 61II has plunged it ; 
(according to Isa. 6B ; 35,) the mstru- 
ment of man's temptation is to re- 
main sentenced to perpetual degra- 
dation in fulfilment of the sentence, 
'All the days of thy life,'— and thus 
to prefigure the fate of the real 
tempter, for whom there ia no deliv- 
erance." — Bengsienberg Ohria., 1 : 15. 
There ia an unmistakable alln- 
rion to the evil and hostile being 
concealed behind the sei'pent. "Thou 
(not thy seed,) Shalt crush Ms 
heel."— (p. 101.) And so, we may 
add, there is the plain allusiou in 
the former clause to the Pereonal 
Beed, which is Christ ; " He shall 
bruise thy head." 

m-M. Eoe. Adam manifested his 
fiuth in the name which he gave fo 
his wife-^" because she became the 
mother of all living," — i, e., because 
the continuance and life of his race 
were guaranteed to the man through 
the woman, t Tnke also of the tree 
t^ 1^6. Prom the "also," it follows 
tiiat the man had not yet eaten of 
the tree of life. And after he bad 
fallen through sin into the power of 
death, the ftuit which produced im- 
mortitji'y could only do him harm. 
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For immortality iu a state of sin ia 
the (un ofuiio? which God de- 
„._jed for man, but endless misery 
which the Scriptures call the second 
death ; (Eev. 3 : 11 ; 20 : 6, 14 ; 31 :8.) 
The expulsion from Para!dise, there- 
fore, was a punisbment inflicted for 
man's good, intended while exposing 
hira to temporal death, to preserve 
him from eternal death."— (X«n(Zi).) 



CHAPTER l\ 

Abel ofi^red the d tira 

ling of his flock, the bes h he 
could bring — but Ctun on ro gh 
a portion of the fmit of h g nd 
and not the first fruits. Tb ta 
mind towards God with wh h h y 
were brought, manifested itself in 
the selection of the gifts. In the 
case of Abel it was faith ; Heb. 11 ; 4. 

9^16. I>rwen aviay from the face 
of the eofrth—iadama/i.) This is the 
district of Men, outtdde of Paradise, 
(vs. 16,) where Cain had carried on 
his agricultural pursuits, and where 
God nad revealed His presence to 
men after the expulsiou from the 
garden ; so that henceforth Cain had 
to wander about upon the wide 
world, homeless, and far from the 
presence of God. 

23, 24. " Adah and Zillah, hear my 
voice, Te wives of Lamech, hearfeon 
to my speech. Men I alay for my 
wound, and young men for my 
stripes. For sevenfold ia Cain aveng> 
ed, and Lamech seventy and seven 
fold." "Whoever inflicts n wound 
or stripe on me, whether man or 
youth, 1 will put to death — and for 
every injury done to my person, I 
will take ten times more vengeance 
than that with which God promised 
to avenge the murder of my ances- 
tor Cain."— (.ff". and It.) 

CHAPTER V 

1. The addition of the clause, "In 
the day that God created," etc, is 
Bialogoua to ch. 3:4; the creation 
— j.i_ — J — :^ aa the ataxt- 
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tag-point, beoauBe all tlie devolop- 
ment and liistory of huraaaity were 
rooted thero." i[ Sons of &od. This 
caiinot he applied to tte angels, ib/ 
no aHuaioa has been ma<3e to them 
in the contest, bat only to the pious, 
" who walked with God, and called 
upon the name of the Lord." Be- 
Bidea ChrlBt Himaelf distinctly states 
that the angels cannot marry, (Matt 
93:30; Mark 13 : SB ; comp. Lnte 
30 : 34,) and the reference ia here to 
marriage. Also the sentence pro- 
nounced in. va. 3, upon the " sons of 
Qod," is appropriate to men only. 
" Jehovah said, My Spirit shall not 
rule in men forever : in tlieir wan- 
dering tliej are flesh, therefore his 
days shall be a Imndred and twenty 
years," — not that hnmaa life should 
in future never attiun a greater 
than one hundred and twenty years, 
but that a respite of one hundred and 
twenty years should still be granted 
to the hnman race.— {p. 139.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

4. " The MphUim loare on the earth 
in those days: and also, after that, 
when, the sons of &od eame in vmto 
the daaght&rs of mm, and the^ hare 
e/dldren wito them, the^e are the he- 
roes 11^, from the Men Ume, are the 
men of mime." " It might be nnder- 
Btood that tlie heroes refer back to 
the Nephilim ; but it ia a more nat- 
ural supposition, that It refers t« the 
children bom to the sons of oid. 
' JKiaa,' tliat is, the sons sprung from 
those marriages, ' are the heroes, those 
renoioned heroes of old.' .Now, if ac- 
cording to the simple meaning of the 
passage, the Nophilim were in eilst- 
ence at the very time when the sons 
of Qod came in to the danghtera of 
men, the appearance of the Nephi- 
lim can not affbrd the slightest evi- 
dence that the eons ol' God wore an- 
gels, by whom a family of monsters 
were begotten, whether demigods, 
demons, or angel-men." 

B-e. B^ented-^ grieved Mm at 
.ffis heart. " God is hurt no leas by 



16. "Every objectionthathaa been 
raised against Ihe stiitablanesa of the 
ark in the possibility of ccQlectiug 
all the animals in the ark, and pro- 
viding them with food, is based upon 
arbitrary assumptions, and shonid 
be treated aa a perfecUy grouadleas 
fancy. Aa natural science ia stiU in 
the dflj-k as to the formation of spe- 
(des, and therefore not in a condition 
to determine the number of pairs 
from which all existing species are 
descended, it is ridiculous to talk as 
Pf'if and others do, of two thousand 
spedes of mammalia, and ais thous- 
and Sve hundred species of bii'ds, 
wliich Noah, would have had to feed 
every day." — (p. 143, nok.) 

CHAPTER VII. 



" That the vi 
of God furnish no criteria by which to 
detect different documents, is evident 
enough fram the fact, that in ch. 
7 ; 1, it is Jehovah who commanded 
Noah to enter the ark, and in vs. 4, 
Noah does as Blohim had command- 
ed him — while in vs. 36, in two suS- 
cessive clauses Elohim, alternates 
with Jehovah — the animals entering 
the ark at the eommaiid of Elohim, 
and Jehovah ahattin|r iiem in," 

■ The fact recorded that 'the wa^ 

covered all the high hiUs under 

the whole heaven,' clearly indicates 

the universality of the flood. A 

flood that rose fifteen cubits above 



partial, if it only continued for a 
few days, to say nothing of the ftujt 
that the water was rising for forty 
days, and remained at the highest 
elevation for one hundred and fifty 
daya. To speak of auch a flood as 
partial is absurd. Even if it broke 
out at only one spot, it would spread 
over the earth from one end to the 
other, and reach everywhere to the 
same elevation. However imposai- 
hle therefore, soiuntjflo men may 
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declare it to be for tliem to conceive 
of a. universal deluge, of such a 
hragM and dnratioD in aooordancB 
with tlie known laws of nature, this 
inabiEty on their pari, does not jus- 
tify any one in questioning the pos- 
rihillty of Buoli nu event bein^ pro- 
duced by the Omnipotenca ol God. 
It has been justly remarked, too, 
that the proportion of such a quan- 
tity of water to tho entire mass of 
the earth, in relation to which the 
moontains are but like the scratches 
of a needle on a globe, is do greater 
than tbat of a profuse perspiration 
to the body of a man. And to this 
must be added that apart from tho 
legend of a flood, which is found in 
nearly erenry cation, the earth pre- 
swits nnquestionable traces of sub- 
mer^on in the fossil remans of ani- 
mals and plante, which are found 
upon the Cordillera and Himalaya, 
even beyond the limits of perpetual 
anow.'Mpp. 146-7.) t^riwai. This 
resiing-place of the- ark is esceed- 
inglylnteresting in eonneiion with 
the developmenlfl of the human race 
as renewed after the flood. Armenia, 
the source of the rivers of Paradise, 
has been called a cool, airy, well wa- 
tered mount^n-ialand in the midst 
of the old continent. But Mt. Ara- 
rat, especially, is situated almoat in 
the middle, not only of the Great 
Desert route of AMca and Asia, but 
also of the range of inland waters 
fktm Gibraltar to the Baikal Sea, io 
the centre, too, of the longest line 
that can be drawn through the i ' 
tlaments of the CaucaMan race s 
the Indo-Germanic tribes ; and 
the central point of the longest line 
of the ancient world from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Behring Straits, 
it was the most suitable spot in the 
world for the tribes and nations that 

Erang from the sons of Noah 
scend &om its heights and spread 
int« every land."— See Baurmr'^ Pal- 
eatiriB, 

" The selection which Noah made 
of the birds may also be explain 
quite simply from the difference 
thrir nature with which Noah must 



have been acquainted — that is to 
say, &om the fact that the raven, in 
seeking its food, settles upon every 
i that it sees, whereas the dove 
ily settle upon what la dry and 

■-(p. i4e.) 

CHAPTER IX. 

9. "Noah, through the spuil 

^ jwer of that Qod with whom 

he walked, discerned in the moral 
nature of his sons, and the different 
tendencies which they already dis- 
played, the germinal commencement 
of the future covurae of their poster- 
ity, and uttered words of blessing 
and of cni'se, which were prophetic 
of the history of the tribes which 
descended from them," 

" ■ I sin of Ham there lies the 
great stain of the whole Hamitic 
race — whose (ihief characteristic Is 
sesual wn." — ZiegUr. "And the 
curse which Noah, pronounced upon 
this sin still rests upon the race, It 
was not Ham who was cursed, how- 
ever, hut his son Canaan. Ham had 
sinned against his lathet^-he was 
punished in his son. Bnt the reason 
why Canaan was the only son named, 
must lie either in the fact that he 
was walking already in the steps of 
his father's impiety and sin, or else 
it must be sought in the name 
' Canaan,' in which Noah discerned 
through the gift of prophecy a signi- 
ficant omen— a supposition deddedly 
favored by the analoCT of the bles- 
sing pronounced upon Japhet, which 
is also founded on the name. ' Ca- 
naan,' means the submissive one. 
Ham gave this name to his son from 
the ^dienoe which he required, 
though he did not render it himself. 
The son was to be the slave (in sei^ 
vile obedience) f h fath wh 
was as tyranni il ards h be 
neath him as h was ra ry to- 
wards those abo u he 
Providence of G d hi h ml n 
all such thing h d a d ft n ub- 
miasion in vi II ng ib g 
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"' Servant ef nenarda (tie lowest 
of slaves,) let him beeome to Msbretk- 
rea.' Althougli this curse was pro- 
nouncod upon CamtMi alcoie, lie fact 
that Ham had ao share in Noah' 
Messing, either for himself or hi. 
other sons, was a suffident proof that 
his whole fiunJly was included by 
implinatioa in the curse, even if it 
was to fell chiefly upon Canaan ; b 
history confirms the supposition.' 
(pp. 157-8.) 

"If the dwelling of Ja,phet in the 
tents of Stem presupposes the con- 
quest of the land of Shem by Jn- 
phet, it is a blessing, not only to Ja- 
phet, but to Shem also, since whilst 
Japhet enters into the spiritual 

heritance of Shem, he brings to Sh 

all the good of tlus world, (fca, QO.) 
The faTfiiment (says Demseh.) Is 
plain enough, for we are all Japhet- 
ites dwelling in the teuta of Shem, 
and the langaage of the New Testa- 
ment is the language of Javan en- 
tered into the tents of Shem. To 
this we may add, that by the gospel 
preached in this language, Israel, 
though subdued by the imperial 
power of Eome, became the spirit- 
ual conqueror of the orbU teTrwram 
Bomanus, and received it into his 
teatB."~(p. leo.) 



CHAPTER SI. 

1,3. "The unity of language of 
the whole bamau race follows from 
the unity of its descent from one hu- 
man pair, (ch. 3:33.) But as the 
origin and formation of the races of 
mankind are beyond the limits of 
empirical research, so no pbilol- 
ogj- will be able to prove or deduce 
the original unity of human speech 
from the langua^s which have been 
historically preserved, however far 
comparative grammar may proceed 
in establishing the genealogicid rela- 
tioa of the languages of (iifferent 



(only)(S« beairtniTW of tMr deeds ; 
and new (when they have finished 
this) notMng mil be impossible to 
(ftem (lit., cut off from, prevented) 
leMeh they purpose to do." I^ the 
firm estabfishment of an ungodly 
anity, the wickedness and audacity 
of men, would have led to fearful 
enterprizes. " The oneness of their 
God and their worship, as welt as 
the unity of brotherly love, was al- 
ready btoken by sin. Consequently 
the undertaking dictated by pride 
to preserve and consolidate by out- 
ward means, the unity which was 
inwardly lost, could not be enccess- 
ful, but could only bring down the 
judgment of dispersion. The con- 
fusion of tongues was through a di- 
rect manifestation of Divine power, 
which caused the disturbance pro- 
duced by dn in the unity of emotion, 
thought, and will, to issue in a di- 
versity of language, and thus by a 
miraculous suspension of mutual uu- 
derstanding frustrated the enterprise 
through which men hoped to render 
'"'" ^rsion and estrangement impos. 



opU ; a. 






miage ham they aU, and this (the 
building of this city and tower) is 



the result of the separation of the 
"OS tribes, and that the latter 
from discord and strife — in 
which case the confusion of tongues 
wonld be nothing more than a dis- 
sension and distracUon of counsels. 
Such a view does violence to the 
words " that one may not discern 
the lip (lajiguage) of the other," 
and is also at variance with the ob- 
ject of the narrative. When it is 
stated first of all that God resolved 
to destroy the unity of lips and 
words by a confusion of the lips, 
and then that He scattered the men 
abroad, this act of Divine judgment 
cannot be understood in any other 
way than that God deprived them 
of the ability to comprehend one 
another, and thus effected their dis- 
persion. (Besides, it is distinctly re- 
corded that they were settled in their 
respective localities, " Every one after 
his tongue," which supposes such a 
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confusion of tongues as aetermining 
tlio dispersion. Ch. 10: 5.) The 
evant itself caimot hare consisted 
merely in a cTiange of the organs of 
speech ptoluced l)? tlie Omnipotence 
of God, ■wliereby speakers were 
turned into etammerers, who were 
Tinintelligible to one another. Tixe 
differences to whicL. this event gave 
rise, consisted not merely in varia- 
tions of sound, such aa might be 
attributed to differanees in the for- 
mation of organs of speech, (the lip, 
or tongne,) but had a much deeper 
foundation in the human mind. If 
language is the audible espre^ion of 
emotions, conceptions, and thoughts 
of the mind, the cause of the con- 
fusion or division of the one human 
language into different national dia- 
lects, must be sought in an effect 
produced upon the human mind, by 
which the original unity of emotion, 
conception, thought and wiE was 
broken up," The primitive language 
is estinct— ;baried in the materials 
of the languages of the nations, ti 
rise again one day to eternal life ii 
the glorified form of the Kaivai jhM 
Dot, intelli^ble to all the redeometl 
when sin with its consequences i 
overcome and extinguished by the 
power of graee. A type and pledge 
of this hope was given in the gift of 
tongues on the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Church on the 
first Christian day of Pentecost, 
when the Apostles, filled with the 
Ho^ Ghost, spake with other or 
new tongues, of the wonderful works 
of Qod, so tliat the people of every 
nation under heaven understood in 
their own language." Acts 3 : 1-11. 
—(K. and D.) 

" The two catastrophes, the flood 
and the dispersion, exerted a poweii- 
ful influence in shortening the dura- 
tion of human life ; the former by 
altering the climate of the earth — 
the latter by changing the habits of 
men. But whfle the length of hfe 
was lessened, the children were bom 
proportionahly earlier. There is 
nothing astonishing, therefore, in 
the circumstance that wherever 



Abram went he found tribes, towns, 
and kingdoms, though only three 
hundred and sixty-five years had 
elapsed since the flood, when we 
consider that eleven generations 
would have followed one another in 
that time, and that supposing every 
larriage to have been blessed vrith 
_ight diildren on an average, (four 
mole and four female,) the eleventh 
generation would contain 13,583,913 

'-- ir 35,165,824 individuals; 

. reckon ten children as the 

average number, the eleventh gene- 
ration would contwn 14(i,484,8'?5 
"03,988,750 individuals. In 
neither of these eases have we in- 
cluded such of the earlier genera- 
tions as would he still livmg, al- 
though their number would fe by 
no means inconsiderable, since nearly 
all the patriarchs from Shem to 
Terah were alive at the time of 
Ahram's migration."— (p. 178.) 

CHAPTER XII. 

The dispersion of the descendar.ts 
of the sons of Noah, who had now 
grown into nuineroas families, was 
necessarily followed on the one hand 
by the rise of a variety of naliona 
diSfering in language, manners and 
customs, and more and more estrang- 
ed from one another, and on the 
other by the.expanwon of the geima 
of idolatry contained in the different 
attitudes of these nations towards 
God, into the polythdstie religions 
of heathenism. If God therefore 
would fiilSl His promise no more to 
amite the earth with the curse of the 
destruction of every living thing 
because of the sin of man, (CTt. 8 ; 3f, 
23,) and yet would prevent the moral 
corruption which worketh death 
from sweeping all before it, it waa 
necessary that by the side of these 
self-formed nations. He should form 
a nation for Himself to be the reci- 
pient and preserver of His salvation, 
and that in opposition to the rising 
kingdoms of the world He should 
estiS>lish a Kingdom for the living 
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